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DEDICATORY 


DELECTABLE JAY, 

Here is the book on which we have worked to- 
gether; or rather which we have lived together. This 
wonderful country, as fertile in legend and in history as 
in the visible products of nature and of generations of 
men, we have visited together and enjoyed together. 
_ There are few of the roads we have not traversed 
together; few of the towns and villages in which we 
have not together lingered; the apple-orchards and the 
churches, the wheat-fields and the chateaux, the pro- 
digious cliffs and the pleasant beaches and the placid 
rivers and the crashing cascades, are all dear to us; 
the laughing plains, the imposing heights, the verdant 
forests, the luscious meadows, the feudal fortresses, 
and the ruined abbeys with their broken arches and 
their ivy-clad walls, we have looked upon in delighted 
amazement; there is scarcely any corner that has not 
its charm, and the charm of Normandy is for ever 
varied, and the glories of its different regions differ 
as the glories of the sun and of the moon. In this 
diversified land we have passed some of the best of our 
days; and almost everywhere have been tempted to 
buy our cottage and make our peaceful retreat. 

From Gisors, the gateway of Normandy and its out- 
post in the east, to the tortured Cap de la Hague, its 
western station in the Atlantic; from Eu of the power- 
ful earls to the miraculous Mont-Saint-Michel of the 
old warrior-monks; what places have we not seen— 
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and seen, not only as they are, but transfigured through 
the mist of mankind’s memory of tramplings and con- 
quests, of human valour which has manifested itself 
in great deeds and in patient artistic labours? Across 
the deep spaces of time we have watched the Gauls, 
and the Romans, and the Franks, and the Northmen, 
and have dimly discerned the wars of Norman dukes, 
of English monarchs, and of French kings, and of 
Catholics pitted against Huguenots in fratricidal strife; 
and have been thrilled by the tales of corsairs and the 
embarkations of explorers in quest of distant and un- 
known shores. Rouen and Caen, with their splendid 
spires, Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance; Dieppe, 
with its hardy mariners; Le Havre, which sprang from 
the soil at the royal behest ; picturesque Honfleur and 
the beautiful valley of the Seine, with Saint-Wandrille 
and Jumiéges; Evreux and Bayeux and Saint-Lé 
and Coutances, with their cathedrals; and Falaise 
and Dives, which have contributed vitally to Anglo- 
French annals; and Alencon and Argentan and the 
unimaginable Vire and the inconceivable Mortain; and 
Avranches dominating the Brittany coast; and Cher- 
bourg fronting America in the midst of a rocky wilder- 
ness; and a hundred other places are here described at 
least with an appreciative pen. 

To guide-books we owe much: there are many ex- 
cellent guide-books of Normandy which we have read 
as we ran. If there are compilations to which we 
should acknowledge our special indebtedness, they 
are the volumes Haute Normandie, by MM. Fossey 
and Longnon, and Basse Normandie, by MM. Dimier 
and Gobillot, which are rich and accurate in detail, 
and which suggested to us the plan of the division of 
Normandy into the convenient regions with their old 
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nomenclature—Vexin, and Bray, and Lieuvin, and 
Bocage, and Houlme, and Auge, and Cotentin, and the 
rest—which we have followed. 

Normandy is for us not only a pleasant reminiscence, 
but an ardent aspiration, 
Je veux vevoiv ma Normandie ; 


and I trust it will be with you, who have aided me 
beyond thanks, this little book in hand. 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


PARIS 
April 1928 
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CH Abwiivel 
THE CHARM OF NORMANDY 


Diversity in Unity—Apples and Cider—Configuration— 
The Old Pays—The Départements—Climate—Industries 
—Character—Architecture. 


NorMANDy persists. It cannot be destroyed by ad- 
ministrative decrees. It has existed for well over a 
thousand years since the Normans came, and has 
been one of the principal theatres of French history. 
The decision of the men of the Revolution to divide 
Normandy into five départements has not affected the 
conformation and the character of the French pro- 
vinces in general, or of Normandy in particular. These 
provinces are not officially recognized. It is not neces- 
sary that they should be. They are realities. Of all 
the provinces which constitute modern France, none 
has preserved in greater degree its moral unity, in 
spite of the destruction of its political unity, than has 
Normandy. 

For geographical convenience it is usual to speak of 
two Normandies—Haute and Basse Normandie. But 
even this cleavage is largely fictitious. The regional 
spirit does not differ greatly from Avranches to Tré- 
port. There is no real reason why the map-makers 
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should have drawn what is practically a perpendicular 
line from Alengon to Honfleur and called the country 
to the east Upper Normandy and the country to the 
west Lower Normandy. There are, it is true, inter- 
minable controversies founded upon the differences in 
the geological construction of the various districts 
of Normandy, but these attempts at classification are 
somewhat arbitrary, and do not strictly correspond 
with the ethnic or the historic facts. Naturally Nor- 
mandy possesses ‘‘multiple visages.’”” There are high 
cliffs, and long expanses of flat beach, on the littoral. 
There are hills and valleys in the interior, woodland 
country and great plains, meadows and orchards and 
wheat-fields. The diversity of the landscape is one of 
the charms of the rich green province. 

From north to south, from east to west, Normandy is 
a territory which, for the most part, is especially fertile. 
It has developed under the double influence of the 
forest and the sea. Everywhere are at least the 
remnants of the forests which covered the province, 
though the axe has made many great clearings, and 
the Norman has cultivated and extended his prairies. 
It is partly the multiplicity of the trees which makes 
the fields of Normandy such rich pastoral ground. 
The climate is mild and humid, favouring the forests, 
which, in their turn, collect the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere. Field and forest are side by side helping each 
other. The forests march down into the sea. No- 
where have I observed so many trees planted on the 
very edge of the ocean. Here they surmount the 
cliffs, and there they approach the great sand-dunes. 
In the bays the tide often overflows the flat fields, and 
on these polders, on which grows a rank herbage, 
cattle are fed. These are the prés salés, which yield - 
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mutton renowned for its quality. Perhaps, from the 
national point of view, the Normandy meadows are 
too lush. Farmers find that they can raise animals 
with less trouble than they can grow corn, and the 
tendency is more and more to neglect important 
branches of agriculture. The visitor to Normandy is 
perhaps chiefly impressed by the orchards, which are 
everywhere. Normandy is, indeed, one huge orchard. 
To see it at its best one should journey along its roads 
in the spring-time, when the little gnarled trees are 
ablaze with blossom. It is a delicious spectacle. 

There is practically no Normandy wine. Cider, the 
fermented juice of the apple, is the common drink. 
The odour of the crushed fruit fills the air when, in 
the autumn, the apples are pressed in every courtyard, 
and are piled high in wagons in the sidings of the in- 
numerable little railway-stations. Cider is a seductive 
drink. It is drunk all day long and every day. It is 
drunk at every meal by the workers in the factories 
and the labourers in the countryside. The Normans 
are fond of fétes: they celebrate births, marriages, and 
deaths incider. There is, besides, the distilled juice of 
the apple, the eau-de-vie, which is called calvados, and 
is served in little glasses. 

In the hedgerow you will sometimes see large copper 
alembics. In them the countrymen are making their 
supply of strong spirits. The right to distil cannot 
be taken away from the Normans. There is perhaps 
a sense in which the whole politics of Normandy turn 
upon the bouilleurs de cru. Any deputy who proposed 
to interfere with their privileges would quickly lose 
his seat. The truth is that, of all the provinces of 
France, Normandy is most addicted to excessive 
drinking. Where there are vineyards there is sobriety: 
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wine is used with discretion; but the juice of the apple 
seems to invite abuse. 

Normandy is bounded on the north by the English 
Channel, on the west it faces the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the east is the fle-de-France, in the centre of which 
stands Paris. On the south it is separated from Brit- 
tany by the river Couesnon. On its eastern border are 
Tréport, standing by the river Bresle, which cuts Nor- 
mandy from Picardy, and Gisors, a delightful little 
town on the Epte, a tributary of the Seine on which, 
as we enter Normandy, is verdant Vernon. The Eure 
washes its southern side; and the Avre, on which 
stands Verneuil. Then comes the Sarthe with Alengon; 
and the Orne with Bagnoles, known for its waters; and 
the Mayenne, with beautiful Domfront and Mortain 

-slightly to the north of the limits of the province. 

Mont-Saint-Michel, which is approached by a dike 
from Pontorson, stands in a vast bay. Granville, with 
the Chausey Islands, is to the north of the bay on the 
coast. There is a series of little beaches running up 
to Carteret, and on to the Cap de la Hague. On the 
great promontory is the port of Cherbourg, and in the 
Channel are Barfleur and Saint-Vaast. Bayeux lies a 
few miles inland, as does Caen, which nevertheless is 
an important port, connected with the sea by the Orne 
and canals. Dives, from which William the Conqueror 
set sail, is on this side of the coast. Then come such 
seaside resorts as Cabourg, Houlgate, Villers-sur-Mer, 
Deauville, Trouville, and Honfleur, from which hardy 
navigators went out to the discovery of the lands lying 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Here is the mouth 
of the Seine, filled with sand-banks, and opposite is 
Le Havre—now the leading transatlantic place of call. 
Etretat, Yport, Fécamp follow in succession. Dieppe 
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—the ‘deep’ port—is opposite Newhaven, and to it 
come boats from England. Such is the outline of Nor- 
mandy. 

Normandy is traditionally composed of a number of 
territories, to which special names are applied. About 
Rouen, on the Seine, which winds as it approaches the 
sea, is the Roumois, a great granary—a succession of 
corn-growing plains. The Pays de Caux is that part 
of Normandy which lies between Dieppe and Fécamp 
and Caudebec—a plateau which comes to an end on the 
Channel in abrupt cliffs. Sometimes included in the 
Pays de Caux is the Territory of Le Havre, which takes 
in the land to the north of the estuary of the Seine. 
Toward the Picardy frontier is the low-lying Pays de 
Bray and the Comté d’Eu. On the left bank of the 
Seine is Lieuvin, and the Pays d’Ouche around Lisieux. 
Here, too, are forest lands and cornfields. To the east 
are the Campagnes du Neubourg and Saint-André, 
with Evreux as capital. The Vexin Normand, the 
scene of many battles between the Capetian kings and 
the Normandy dukes, is a continuation of the Ile- 
de-France. In it are some of the prettiest spots in 
Normandy. Its fields are still sometimes worked by 
ploughs drawn by big white oxen. 

In what is called Lower Normandy is the Cam- 
pagne de Caen, crowded with picturesque villages. The 
Bessin and the Bocage to the west run from the low- 
lying coast to the delightful Vire. The Pays d’Auge, 
with its wooden houses and lush pasturages, is to 
the east of Caen. To the south is Houlme, and the 
Pays d’Alengon, perhaps the richest in forests of all 
the districts of Normandy. To the left is the Avran- 
chin, also well wooded. Its central points are Avran- 
ches and Mortain. This hilly country is sometimes. 
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known as the Suisse Normande. Finally, the promon- 
tory from Granville to Cherbourg is known as the 
Cotentin. In it are Valognes, Coutances, Saint-L6. 
It must be confessed that these divisions are slightly 
artificial, yet each district has indeed something of a 
personal character. 

The five départements of Normandy are Seine- Infé- 
rieure, Eure, Calvados, Manche, and Orne. Seine-In- 
férieure is named after the river; and its chief town is 
Rouen. In it are the Pays de Caux and the Pays de 
Bray; besides part of the Roumois. It takes in the 
coastline from Le Havre to Tréport. Its elevation is 
from 300 to 700 feet. As in Normandy generally, 
there are a number of pellucid streams in which good 
trout-fishing may be had, besides chub and dace and 
other coarse fish. One may mention the placid Bresle; 
the Arques, which reaches the sea at Dieppe; the Scie, 
which enters the Channel at Pourville; the Béthune, 
which passes by Neufchatel; the Sadne, which runs to 
Quiberville; the Veules; the Durdent; the Valmont; 
the Fontenelle, which passes the ruins of the monastery 
of Saint-Wandrille; the Ambron, which enters the 
Seine at Caudebec; the Bolbec; and the Lézarde, 
which flows to Harfleur. It should be noted by travel- 
lers that the Seine itself is not spanned by bridges 
after Rouen; and if one wishes to avoid the incon- 
venience of crossing in a ferry (bac), it is at Rouen that 
one should decide on which bank the journey is to be 
pursued. But the visitor who can spare the necessary 
time should certainly go by river from Rouen to Havre. 
On either side are chéteaux and cathedrals which are 
noble in appearance and have an historic appeal; there 
are wooded hills and watered vales, and a perpetual 
panorama of natural beauty unfolding as the river 
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winds its way. In this département are the forests of 
Arques, of Eu, of Roumare, and of Brotonne.° 

Eure is aninland département which is named after 
the river which traverses it. It lies below the Seine- 
Inférieure. Evreux is its chief town. It is fairly flat, 
seldom rising above 300 feet, though the plateau of 
Saint-André rises to 700 feet. There are many forests 
—the Forét de Lyons above Les Aidelys, the Foréts de 
Pont-de-l’Arche, Louviers, Vernon, Breteuil, Conches. 
The rivers include the Epte, the Gambon, the Andelle, 
the Risle, which at Pont-Audemer is particularly 
charming. 

Calvados is to the west of Eure, stretching along 
the coast to the peninsula and bounded on the south 
by Orne. Caen is its chief town. It is sometimes held 
that the loveliest part of Normandy is the Bocage. 
Certainly as one takes the road from Caen to Vire, 
passing the village of Bény-Bocage, there are per- 
spectives that are unexcelled. The Normandy hills 
enter Calvados, though the principal ridges are in 
Orne. Falaise is perched high on a hill. As for the 
rivers, the Morelle separates Eure and Calvados, the 
sinuous Dives flows from south to north, the Orne 
passes through Caen, and receives many tributaries, 
the Aure (on whose bank is Bayeux), united with the 
Dromme, runs underground for more than two miles, 
and reaches the sea at Port-en-Bessin. 

Manche is the peninsula which thrusts itself out like 
an arm menacing England. On the western coast it 
runs from Avranches in the Bay of Mont-Saint- Michel 
to the Cap de la Hague. Saint-Lé is its chief town. 
Instead of limestone, as in the greater part of Nor- 
mandy, slate and granite and syenite form a solid 
skeleton. It is the southern region, around Mortain, 
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that has been.nicknamed the Norman Switzerland. 
The coast is often rugged and rocky, reminding us of 
Brittany, though on the Atlantic side there are ad- 
mirable little plages. The river Vire runs between 
Calvados and Manche: other streams are the Taute, 
the Sinope, the Divette, the Diélette, the Soulle, the 
Boscq, the Sée, and the Couesnon. The lower portion 
of the peninsula is known as Avranchin and the upper 
portion as Cotentin. 

Finally there is Orne, the southern département of 
Normandy. It is broken by high hills, which form 
the water-parting between the basins of the Seine and 
of the Loire. The département is most varied, and with 
its rivers, its woods (including the elevated Forét — 
d’Ecouves and the Forét d’Andaine), its luxurious 
vegetation, its fine cattle and horses, its ancient monu- 
ments, its quiet villages nestling about old steeples, it 
makes a picture of rare harmony. 

The influence of the Gulf Stream, especially on the 
département of the Manche, gives Normandy a tem- 
perate climate. You will find growing in the open 
air hydrangeas, camellias, fuchsias, myrtles, and other 
plants. Generally Normandy is warmer in the winter 
than is Paris, and, with the sea-breezes, is cooler in 
the summer. It is rather rainy, but the rain gives it 
its richness. Wheat grows bountifully on the plateaux. 
In the west a good deal of sarrasin—red buckwheat— 
is grown, chiefly as cattle-food. In the districts of 
Caux and Bray flax, beetroot, and potatoes are culti- 
vated, and market-gardening is a considerable source 
of income around,Rouen and Havre and in parts of 
the Manche. But, above all, horse- and cattle-breeding 
is practised. Throughout the Pays d’Auge, the Lieu- 
vin, the Bessin, and the Cotentin innumerable herds © 
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graze. Most of the meadows are enclosed by hedges, 
and it is the custom in Normandy to tether both cows 
and sheep. In the Perche district and in the plains 
of Caen and of Alengon horses are raised. The strong 
percheron is especially valued. Horse-fairs are held 
at regular intervals at Caen, at Bernay, and in other 
_ towns, while it is Normandy which supplies the French 
_ cavalry with most of its remounts. There are, besides, 
celebrated race-courses—at Caen, at Deauville, and at 
Dieppe. The production of butter, eggs, and cheese is 
large. The butter of Isigny—and also its cream—is 
celebrated. Among the cheeses which are exported 
are the Pont-L’Evéque, the Camembert, the Neuf- 
chatel, the Livarot, and the petit suisse. On the 
country roads, as well as in the fields, you will come 
upon solemn flocks of geese. They were already 
domesticated, especially in Basse Normandie—notably 
around Argentan—in the time of the Gauls. There is 
an amusing legend, conserved in a poem of the four- 
teenth century, concerning the Benedictine nuns who 
possessed large domains on the banks of the Orne. 
Wild geese devastated the crops, and the Abbess caused . 
great numbers of them to be enclosed; but after some 
time compassionately gave them their freedom. They 
continued to fly about the Abbey with wailing cries. 
The Abbess discovered that a servant had killed and 
eaten some of the birds. Thereupon she commanded 
that the bones should be brought together. She recon- 
stituted the skeletons of the geese, which, as the result 
of fervent prayers, came to life again. Nevertheless, 
one small thigh-bone was missing, and since that time 
the geese of Argentan have been lame: this accounts 
for their peculiar wobble. 

Along the coast of Normandy fishing is the principal 
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source of livelihood. There are scores of little fishing- 
villages. From Fécamp, from Dieppe, and formerly 
from Honfleur, the fishermen go as far as Newfound- 
land. Textile industries are flourishing at Rouen and 
at Elbeuf, at Caen, at Vire, at Lisieux, at Louviers. 
In the valley of the Andelle cotton and wool are spun 
and woven; carpets are made at Gaillon, hosiery at 
Falaise and Avranches. The lace of Alengon, of Caen, 
of Bayeux, of Argentan, is famous. There are hun- 
dreds of mills worked by the streams, especially in 
Calvados. At Rouen faience is manufactured. There 
is a certain amount of shipbuilding. There are excel- 
lent tanneries. The metallurgical industry has made 
great strides of recent years. In Lower Normandy, 
around Caen, blast-furnaces have been built, while the 
Germans began to exploit iron-mines under the sea at 
Diélette. The granite of Cherbourg and of Alengon is 
worked, and there are many stone-quarries and an 
abundance of slate and of lime. At Havre there are 
important glass-works. The chief ports are Havre, 
Rouen (on the river), and Cherbourg, and to them 
must be added Caen, which is rapidly developing. 
The Normans are a hardy race. They have cer- 
tainly developed regional characteristics. Yet they are 
curiously mixed. They offer the strongest contrasts. 
There are the big, blond, blue-eyed Normans, who 
recall their Nordic origins. And there are the dark, 
shorter Celts of Brittany, who have overflowed into 
the Norman country. After the Celts, the Ligurians, 
and the Iberians, the Romans came; and after them 
the Franks by land and the Saxons by sea. In the 
ninth century the Normans landed, and afterward, 
until the year 911, when the duchy of Normandy was 
founded, Scandinavians of all kinds, Vikings from 
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Norway and Denmark and Sweden, Danes from Ire- 
land and from England, overran this territory. Under 
William the Conqueror the Normans invaded England, 
and greatly modified English life. But in turn the 
English modified Norman life. England and Nor- 
mandy have acted and reacted upon each other ever 
since. Normandy became an outpost of England in 
France until after the miracle of Jeanne d’Arc, when 
France found her unity again. 

Taine rightly asks by what strange alchemy did the 
Germanic peoples who made their home in France 
become truly a Latin people? He might also have 
asked how these adventurous sea-rovers, who were 
never content to remain long in one place, became 
peculiarly attached to the soil. For the Normans have 
perhaps more local patriotism than the inhabitants of 
any province of France. Why have they become home- 
staying, cautious, even avaricious? It is difficult to 
extract a direct statement from a Norman. He will 
hedge on every question. The classic example that is 
given is the Norman reply to the simple question of 
whether there has been a good crop of apples. ‘For 
a good apple year,” he will say, ‘it is not too good, 
but for a bad apple year it is not too bad.”’ 

The Norman is noted for his chicanery. He will 
avail himself of any subtle distinction. In drawing 
up a contract with a typical Norman one must take 
special care to see that everything is explicit and that 
there is no loophole. Once, however, a watertight 
contract has been concluded one may depend upon its 
strict observance by the Norman. This legal cast of 
mind of the Norman has given rise to the facetious 
suggestion that the lawyer is the modern form of the 
old pirate. The Normans display good sense and 
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sound judgment, and they are brave and tenacious. 
From my own observation I should say that they 
are more observant of religious rites than any other 
Frenchmen, with the possible exception of the Bretons. 
The Virgin is particularly worshipped; everywhere are 
altars to Notre Dame. Pious pilgrimages are frequent. 
Processions of a religious character are nominally pro- 
hibited in France, but there are few Norman villages 
where they may not from time to time be seen. The 
chief strongholds of the Calvinists were in Normandy. 

Old customs and costumes tend to disappear. There 
are no local dances as there are in many other parts 
of France. The high bonnets, the shawls, the flowered 
dresses are almost abandoned. Norman jewellery, in- 
cluding the great gold crosses, is less worn than for- — 
merly. But the huge Norman armoires (wardrobes), 
filled with household linen and the trousseau of the 
bride, are still to be found in the old Norman houses, 
humble and great. Shining brass and copper utensils 
are still ranged in every home. The Norman cuisine 
is copious. Among the specialities are the prés-salés 
mutton, the tripes a la mode de Caen, the vol-au-vent, 
the caneton rouennaise, the matelote, the soles dieppotses, 
the lobsters, and omelettes. In Madame Bovary Gus- 
tave Flaubert has given a description of a wedding- 
feast, and I have myself been present at such a festival 
in which there were no fewer than fifteen dishes. Cream 
is freely used in cooking. The shad of the Seine is ap- 
preciated, and there is an abundance of trout. Game, 
both furred and feathered, is plentiful. 

There is, properly speaking, no Norman language. 
There are, however, patots. The Normans soon learned 
to speak French, and it was the French language that | 
they carried into England. The Chanson de Roland, 
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composed by a Norman, was sung at the battle of 
Hastings. Breton legends were introduced into Nor- 
mandy, and the tales of Tristan and Yseult were sung 
at Fécamp, while the Celtic cycle of Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, of Launcelot, and of the 
quest of the Holy Grail were sung by Norman trou- 
veres in French to the Norman King of England in 
1170. Normandy has contributed much to French 
literature, from the days of Robert Blondel to the 
days of Octave Feuillet. Alain Chartier, the patriotic 
poet, was Norman; and Malherbe, the first of the 
great classic poets, lived at Caen. Pierre Corneille, the 
dramatist, was born at Rouen—also the birthplace of 
Gustave Flaubert. Havre boasts of Mdlle de Scudéry, 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the author of Paul et 
Virginie, and the poet Casimir Delavigne. Guizot, the 
historian, is associated with Lisieux, and Adolphe 
Thiers with Trouville. Barbey d’Aurevilly, Octave 
Mirbeau, and Guy de Maupassant are novelists who 
have chosen Normandy as the background of their 
stories. Others who have written about Normandy 
include Anatole France, Victor Hugo (in his Contem- 
plations), Henri de Régnier, and Mme Delarue-Mar- 
drus. Albert Sorel, one of the greatest of modern his- 
torians, has his monument at Honfleur. Laplace, Le 
Verrier, Le Play, and many other distinguished scholars 
and scientists belong to Normandy. From Normandy 
have set out on voyages of exploration sailors such as 
Béthencourt; Jean Cousin, who discovered America 
before Columbus; Pierre Balain, who founded the 
French colonies in the Antilles. Anthony de Brique- 
ville, Admiral de Tourville, and Admiral Duquesne are 
among the distinguished naval captains of Normandy. 
The province has also produced many remarkable 
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soldiers. Among Norman artists must be cited Nicolas 
Poussin, the ‘classic landscape-painter; Géricault; 
Millet, whose house is still to be seen at Gréville; 
Boudin, to whom a museum is devoted at Honfleur. 
There are many interesting museums: at Caen, at 
Rouen, at Havre, at Bayeux—where the tapestry 
of Queen Matilda depicting the conquest of Eng- 
land is shown—and, indeed, in most of the chief 
towns. 

It is, however, in architecture that Normandy ex- 
cels. One of the greatest difficulties in writing this 
book has been the multiplicity of architectural riches 
encountered everywhere. There is scarcely a village 
that does not possess something of artistic interest, 
while the larger towns are veritable museums. Dol- — 
mens and menhirs and other relics of pre-Roman days 
are not so plentiful as in Brittany; but they are never- 
theless to be found scattered all over Normandy. 
Roman camps and towns are numerous, and Mero- 
vingian remains are found. There is every variety 
of building—Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance. 
Generally it may be said that ogival art in Normandy 
is especially marked by the height, the audacity, and 
the diversity of the steeples. Often they are begun 
on a Romanesque tower and crowned by a Gothic 
fléche. 

It would be possible to divide Normandy roughly 
into regions in. accordance with the materials which 
are commonly employed in the construction of the 
older edifices. For example, the eastern part of Nor- 
mandy is filled with old houses in which woodwork 
is predominant. There was a lack of stone, but the 
forests, which abounded on either side of the Seine, 
the chief artery traversing this section of Normandy, . 
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furnished timber, which has been ingeniously employed 
and which gives a peculiar aspect to the whole region. 
The soft sandstone which was available in certain 
places lent itself to sculpture: hence the Gothic cathe- 
drals of Rouen, Evreux, and Lisieux are highly orna- 
mented. Here, too, are many ancient abbeys—at 
Fécamp, Jumieges, Valmont, and elsewhere—some of 
them still intact, while others present splendid ruins. 
The parish churches too are often celebrated—those of 
Eu, of Caudebec, of Pont-de-l’Arche, of Gisors, and of 
Bernay. Still there are formidable military castles, 
including the Chateau of Verneuil and the famous 
Chateau-Gaillard at Les Andelys. All along the river 
Epte, which was the old frontier of the duchy of 
Normandy and the [le-de-France, are the ruins of 
towers and donjons. Then there are civil monuments, 
such as the marvellous Palais de Justice at Rouen. 
While the merchants continued to inhabit houses 
whose fagades were of sculptured wood, the nobility 
endowed Normandy with a wonderful collection of 
chéteaux and of manoirs in Renaissance and classical 
styles. 

The general character changes when we approach 
Caen. This second region of Normandy is built of 
harder stone, and the silhouettes are simpler. Instead 
of elaborate ornamentation there is purity of line. 
Caen itself, on the banks of the Orne, possesses two 
great abbeys, both built by William the Conqueror 
and Queen Matilda—the Abbaye aux Hommes and 
the Abbaye aux Dames. They are masterpieces of 
Romanesque art, massive and magnificent. The 
Gothic style triumphs in the same town, and flourishes 
at Bayeux, at Séez, at Alengon, at Argentan. There 
are military constructions—notably at Chambois and 
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Falaise. There are also many later chdteaux, among 
which we may’mention those of O, of Flers, and of 
Fontaine- Henri. 

The third region, according to this classification, lies 
in the extreme west. There the monuments are of 
granite. There is a virtual absence of sculptural orna- 
mentation. The aspect is more severe than in the rest 
of Normandy, and already we are reminded of the 
neighbourhood of Brittany. In this region is the hand- 
some cathedral of Coutances and, above all, the Abbaye 
du Mont-Saint-Michel in the bay, which seems to be 
cut out of solid rock—a monument, called by Mme de 
Sévigné the eighth wonder of the world, which has 
dominated the bay for twelve centuries. 

Normandy is perhaps not so cheap for the tourist 
as certain other parts of France; but it is, except in 
such luxurious towns as Deauville, filled with modest 
hotels, clean and comfortable and, in my experience, 
moderate enough in their charges. It can be easily 
approached either from Paris or from the three ports 
of Dieppe, Havre, and Cherbourg. There is a good rail- 
way system under the control of the State, and the 
smaller places are linked to the important towns by 
little local and, it must be confessed, slow-moving 
trains. The roads of Normandy are, on the whole, 
excellent for motoring—with the exception of the 
Cotentin. There are plenty of good maps, which can 
easily be followed. That of the Service Vicinal, pub- 
lished by the Ministry of the Interior, and sold by 
Hachette, may be recommended. The best is, of 
course, the Carte de l’Etat Major, which can be ob- 
tained in the principal bookshops. Everywhere there 
are public vehicles to be hired. Most of the localities 
have their Syndicats d’Initiative, from which infor- | 
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mation can be had. A few of the headquarters from 
which excursions can be made are Rouen, Ftretat, 
Dieppe, Havre, Evreux, Honfleur, Lisieux, Caen, 
Bayeux, Vire, Domfront, Argentan, Avranches, Gran- 
ville, and Cherbourg. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HISTORICAL. BACKGROUND 


Before the Normans—The Duchy of Rollo—William the 
Conqueror—The Hundred Years War—Religious Wars 
—The Revolution—The Nineteenth Century. 


Ir is impossible to appreciate Normandy unless one 
has some knowledge of the outline of its history. The 
landscape is beautiful, but it should be seen against 
the background of events. Semper viret— always 
green—is the motto of Vernon, and it might well be 
the motto of Normandy. One can loiter in its little 
fishing-towns, watching the boats with multicoloured 
sails come in or set out to sea; one can inspect the 
great ports, with their forests of chimneys and masts 
in huge stone basins; one can sun oneself on the golden 
beaches, and clamber over the rocky coasts; one can 
rejoice in the meadows and orchards, the lovely vales, 
and the unexpected views from the corner of a hill; 
one can delight in the bourgs, whose roofs cluster about 
Romanesque churches, the farms and manor-houses, 
the chdteaux and fortresses; one can follow the course 
of the multitudinous rills and rivers, and be thrilled 
by the high cathedrals silhouetted against the sky; 
but the pleasure will be greatly enhanced if one has at 
least summary notions of the march of the centuries 
across this lovely land. Historians such as M. Albert 
Petit and M. H. Prentout have devoted special at- 
tention to the province; and the great historian M. 
Camille Jullian has studied the pre-Roman days. 
32 
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Normandy was peopled many hundreds of years 
before the Romans came. The dolmens are often re- 
garded as Druidic: they are probably specimens of 
pre-Druidic monuments. Nine Gallic peoples inhabited 
Normandy when the Romans arrived. They have 
given their names to many of the towns and regions. 
Thus we have Caletes in what has become Caux; 
_ Bajocasses in Bayeux and Bessin; Lexovii in Lisieux 
and Lieuvin. . . . Celtic and Iberian and Ligurian 
names are given to the Normandy rivers, such as 
Dives, Touques, Risle, Orne. But comparatively little 
is known of these pre-Roman years, and even the 
details of the conquest of Normandy are missing. One 
may find so-called camps of Cesar, principally in the 
Pays d’Houlme, to the north of the Forest of Ecouves, 
along the Cance. It was, in fact, a lieutenant of 
Cesar—Titurius Sabinus—who overran Normandy, ob- 
taining his final triumph in the vicinity of Evreux. 
Archeological research has, indeed, discovered much 
of this Roman Normandy. At Lillebonne are the 
vestiges of a fine Roman amphitheatre. There are 
traces of the Romans at Vieux-—near Caen—at Bernay, 
at Harfleur. Rouen—then Rotomagus— was made 
the Roman capital of the Normandy province, which 
was known, when Augustus divided Gaul, as the 
second Lyonnaise. When Christianity was introduced 
in these parts by the disciples of St Martin and St 
Germain, who have given their.names to many Nor- 
mandy parishes, Rouen became—in the fourth cen- 
tury—the seat of an archbishop. In the fifth century 
Normandy, in spite of the resistance of the Romans, was 
invaded by the Franks and by the Huns. Normandy 
became part of the kingdom of Neustria. The names 
which end in ham or hem are doubtless of this period. 
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But the Bretons of Armorica also invaded Nor- 
mandy, overflowing into the Avranchin and the 
Cotentin, and even into Bessin and the Campagne de 
Caen. The Frankish monarchs were the kings of Nor- 
mandy for several centuries—from Clovis to Childeric 
III. Many great abbeys were founded, including those 
of Saint-Ouen (named after the Archbishop of Rouen, 
who was the Minister of Dagobert in the seventh cen- 
tury), Jumiéges, Fécamp, Saint-Wandrille, and Mont- 
Saint-Michel. During the Merovingian epoch the 
province was undoubtedly prosperous, but its mari- 
time situation exposed it to the assaults of the Scan- 
dinavian pirates, who, in the ninth century, had the 
generic name of Normans. These invaders, who had 
fought among themselves for generations, began to 
spread abroad into the Baltic countries, into Russia, 
into Greenland and Iceland, into Scotland, and even 
into America five centuries before its discovery by 
Christopher Columbus. They overflowed into Eng- 
land, into Germany, and into France. In France they 
found a favourable terrain; the national spirit and 
the military courage of the people had degenerated 
since the days of Charlemagne, and civil wars had 
caused the coast to be neglected. The Church, too, 
had propagated the idea that the invasions were a 
plague sent by God to punish the faults of the great 
and of the common people. The Normans came in 
successive waves. They sailed up the Seine, burning 
Rouen and sacking the abbeys of Jumiéges and Saint- 
Wandrille. Sometimes they were bought off, but they 
always returned. 

In 845 they reached Paris, pillaging. the churches 
and abbeys. They swept the land like a tempest, 
destroying the work of nine centuries. These raids 
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took them to many parts of France—even as far as 
the Pyrenees and Burgundy, which they ravaged. 
Their cruelty was unspeakable. Charles, who was 
nicknamed “the Simple,’ had enough political acumen 
to cede Normandy to the Normans in order to prevent 
further destruction. Rollo—or, as the French say, 
Rollon——was the Norman chief in 911, and he con- 
tented himself with the title of Duke of Normandy. 
He did homage to the French king, and as a condition 
of peace was baptized. This pact was concluded at 
Saint-Clair-sur-Epte. Thus was established the Duchy 
of Normandy over a thousand years ago. 

At this time the Duchy of Normandy comprised only 
half of present-day Normandy. It included little more 
than what is now known as Upper Normandy, with 
the Dives, the Eure, the Bresle, the Epte, and the Avre 
for frontiers. In it were the dioceses of Rouen, Evreux, 
and Lisieux. In fact, however, the Normans already 
possessed more territory. They possessed Bayeux and 
Saint-Lé6. They even went down into Brittany, which 
was independent. Rollo kept the greater part of the 
country for himself, and the rest was shared among 
his companions. Abandoned domains and uncultivated 
soil were given in lots to each. 

It is curious to reflect upon the transformation 
which was effected in the Normans by the acceptance 
of Christianity. They had been ferocious barbarians. 
They became wise administrators. They mixed with 
the native population and learned their language. 
They respected the property of the Church and en- 
riched the abbeys. They became the guardians of law, 
and order. The robbers turned into policemen, Nor 
mandy was repeopled, and quickly became’ the best- 
governed province in France. The Norman Panguer 5 so 
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brought with them few women. They married the 
Neustrians; and finally it was not the Normans who 
were the victors, but the Neustrians. The Normans 
were submerged in the native population, adopting 
their manners and their constitution. 

Nevertheless, although the Norman language died 
out in two generations, many localities of Normandy 
were given Norman names. Beuf, for example, which 
means ‘house,’ is to be found in such designations as 
Elbeuf, Quillebeuf, Cricquebeuf. Fleur signifies ‘fiord,’ 
and by extension ‘port,’ and therefore we find Bar- 
fleur, Honfleur, and Harfleur. Bec indicates a stream: 
hence Caudebec. Dal is ‘valley,’ or ‘dale’: thus Bec- 
dal. Diep means ‘deep’: Dieppe. There are torps 
—1.e., ‘villages’; mars—‘marshes’; gards—‘enclosed . 
ground’; etc. 

Rollo reigned over the duchy for more than twenty 
years, and died in 933. 

The successor of Rollo was William of the Long 
Sword. There was internal strife; the Earls of Alen- 
con, of Moulins, of Evreux, and of Mortain were jealous 
of each other. Their attention was turned toward 
fresh conquests—in France and in England. But 
William, swearing an oath of fidelity to King Raoul, 
received in recompense the Cotentin and Avranchin, 
thus completing the territory of Normandy. After- 
ward he professed allegiance to King Louis. In 943 
he died, and the tombs of Rollo and William of the 
Long Sword are in the cathedral of Rouen. 

His son Richard—nicknamed ‘‘Sans Peur’’—was 
the issue of one of those irregular marriages which were 
known as mariages a la Danoise. Richard had been 
sent to Bayeux to learn the Northern language, which 
had already fallen into desuetude at Rouen. Louis, 
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the King of France, endeavoured to wrest the duchy 
from Richard. Heip was forthcoming from Denmark. 
A Northern fleet was sent to the mouth of the Dives, 
and the French king was defeated. One of the epi- 
sodes of this time has left an apparently imperishable 
imprint upon the popular imagination. The young 
_ prince, who was in danger of being taken captive, was 
- hidden in a heap of straw by his tutor. Further efforts 
to extend the power of the French king were thwarted, 
and after the siege of Rouen in 946, and the marriage 
of the Duke with Emma, the daughter of Hugues le 
Grand, some years later, Richard was left in undisputed 
possession. He is noted for his generosity toward the 
churches. Rouen cathedral was finished, and the 
abbeys of Fécamp and Mont-Saint-Michel owe a good 
deal to him. 

It was during the reign of Richard that the Capetians 
acceded to the throne of France, and as Hugues Capet 
was the brother-in-law of the Duke Norman policy was 
favoured and peace was restored. In 996 the son of 
the Duke, the second Richard, succeeded him, and the 
friendship of the houses of Normandy and of France 
continued. But with the Saxon King of England, 
Ethelred, who married the sister of Richard, a quarrel 
broke out. The English were defeated at Coutances 
by an army in which women fought by the side of the 
men. In 1014 the King of Sweden, afterward St Olaf, 
came to Normandy to be baptized by Robert, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, the brother of Richard. 

The reign of Richard III was short. It is suggested, 
without real authority, that he was poisoned by his 
brother Robert the Magnificent, who was also to be 
known as Robert le Diable. Robert was hard, proud, 
and energetic. He repressed the rebellion of the 
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seigneurs who refused obedience, repulsed the Bretons, 
who had invaded the Avranchin, and ravaged the 
Armorican littoral. The Duke of Brittany, Alain, was 
glad to obtain peace by becoming the vassal of the 
Duke of Normandy. Robert was also the ally of the 
Capetian family, and obtained Vexin—between the 
Epte and the Oise—in payment for services rendered 
in putting down a revolt. With all his faults Robert 
le Diable was excessively liberal. He could, indeed, 
well afford to be generous, for the riches of Normandy 
had become notorious. In his famous pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land he paid everywhere twice the amount 
that was required of him. He rode into Constantinople 
on a mule caparisoned in gold. Robert was the father 
of William the Conqueror. 

Undoubtedly the most formidable Norman figure is 
that of William the Conqueror. He was born in 1027 at 
Falaise. His mother was Arlette, a tanner’s daughter, 
with whom Duke Robert fell in love when he came 
upon her as she was washing at the fountain by the 
foot of the castle. Romantic legends have been woven 
about the circumstances of William’s birth. 

At eight years of age he succeeded to the duchy. 
His minority was passed in the midst of fighting and 
intrigue. His vassals were in revolt. The King of — 
France assisted William, who himself, as he grew up, 
displayed exceptional qualities of courage and of skill 
in battle. Moreover, the neighbours of the Normans 
attacked the Duke. Cotentin, Bessin, Caen, Lisieux, 
Alengon, Domfront—the whole country is strewn with 
mementoes of this stormy period. 

William married his cousin Mathilde de Flandre, 
contrary to ecclesiastical authority, incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope. Penitent, William and Matilda 
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built the great abbayes of Caen—the Abbaye aux 
Hommes (Saint-Etienne) and the Abbaye aux Dames 
(La Trinité). 

When Normandy was pacified the ambitions of 
William grew. He desired a royal crown. His eyes 
were turned on England. In the celebrated tapestry 
_ of Bayeux, said to have been woven for the Queen 
Matilda, the whole story is chronicled in a succession 
of naive but vivid pictures. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Norman influences had not already in- 
vaded England. The histories of England and of Nor- 
mandy are inextricably entangled. The advent of 
Edward the Confessor to the English throne is com- 
monly represented as the return of a Saxon dynasty, 
but the Normans were already all-powerful in England. 
Emma, the daughter of Duke Richard of Normandy, 
had contracted a second marriage with Canute, and 
Edward himself had chiefly lived in Normandy. The 
English Court was filled with Normans. The bishops 
and the governors were of Norman extraction. It was 
Godwin who began to eject the Normans from England. 
Harold, his son, had about this time fallen into the 
hands of Count Guy of Ponthieu, who held him to 
ransom. It was to Duke William that Harold com- 
plained, and the Duke ordered him to be escorted to 
Rouen, and received him as an honoured guest. In 
return for these services he demanded that Harold, 
before his Court at Bayeux, should abjure his claims 
to the English throne. Harold swore an oath on 
saintly relics. William regarded himself as the right- 
ful heir to Edward the Confessor, who apparently ac- 
quiesced in his claim. But, on the death of the Con- 
fessor, Harold was crowned. 

Thereupon William organized his expedition into 
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England. The Normandy seigneurs followed him, and 
he enrolled Flemish and Picardy chiefs. From the 
port of Dives William sailed in the month of August, 
1066. With him went 14,000 horsemen and 50,000 
footmen. He triumphed over Harold, who was slain. 
A few months later William was crowned King of 
England at Westminster. He distributed land, and 
brought back to France great treasures. Certainly he 
showed a remarkable genius for administration. As the 
Duke of Normandy he was a vassal of the French king, 
but as King of England he stood on an equal footing. 

From this event arose complications which resulted 
in several centuries of intermittent warfare between 
France and England. Normandy has been at once a 
bridge between France and England and a cockpit in 
which the two nations havefought. William was killed 
accidentally in 1087 near Rouen. 

After the Conqueror’s death there were violent dis- 
putes. William Rufus, the second of his sons, re- 
ceived the crown of England, while Normandy went 
to the elder son, Robert, known as ‘“‘ Courte-heuse.”’ 
The latter was dissolute in his morals and weak in his 
administration. His entourage was execrable, and the 
duchy fell into a state of anarchy. When Robert de- 
parted with the Crusaders matters became worse. A 
third son of William, Henry Beauclerc, highly intel- 
ligent, was recognized as the King of England, and 
progressively took possession of a considerable part of 
Normandy. Courte-heuse was eventually vanquished, 
and imprisoned by his brother in Cardiff Castle, where 
he died in 1126. The son of the prisoner, William 
Cliton, rallied the King of France, Louis le Gros, to his 
aid ; but the armies of Henry triumphed, and a treaty 
was made at Gisors. 
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After various vicissitudes Geoffrey Plantagenet, the 
Duke of Anjou, who had married Matilda, daughter of 
Henry, received the ducal crown in Rouen Cathedral 
in 1144. He transmitted it to his son, Henry Plan- 
tagenet. Henry held Normandy and Maine from his 
mother, and Anjou and Touraine from his father. He 
married, at Poitiers, Eléonore, the divorced wife of the 
French king, who brought to her husband Aquitaine, 
Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumois, and Auvergne. Thus 
he was more powerful in France than the French 
sovereign. Moreover, in 1153, the English King 
Stephen died without children, and Henry Plantagenet 
was crowned King of England. 

Brought up in Normandy, he resided at Caen and 
at Argentan as often as at London. He did not even 
know English. To the Court of Paris came Thomas a 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, to demand the hand 
of Marguerite, the daughter of Louis VII, for the eldest 
son of Henry: it was by marriages as well as by battles 
that the fates of England and of France were deter- 
mined. But the English policy in respect of the 
Church, suppressing privileges in property, jurisdic- 
tion, and investiture, together with the revolt of 
Henry’s own sons, created fresh difficulties. The King 
expressed publicly the wish that Thomas a Becket, 
whose policy was contrary to his own, should be re- 
moved from his path. His wish was promptly ful- 
filled: the prelate was assassinated in his cathedral. 

Thomas a Becket was of Norman birth, and the 
whole people rebelled against the English ruler. The 
Pope threatened Henry with excommunication, and 
one may see to-day, at Avranches, the stone on which 
Henry was obliged to do penance. It bears an inscrip- 
tion that upon it, at the door of the cathedral of 
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Avranches, after the murder of Thomas a Becket, 
Henry II, King of England, Duke of Normandy, re- 
ceived on his knees, from the legates of the Pope, an 
apostolic absolution on May 22, 1172. The terms ex- 
acted from Henry included a promise to proceed to 
the Holy Land, to wage war against the infidel, and 
to restore to Canterbury all confiscated Church pro- 
perty. When he had made his peace with the Church 
Henry was himself again. He defeated the French 
king at Verneuil, and obliged him to raise the siege of 
Rouen. 

Philippe-Auguste succeeded to the French throne on 
the death of Louis VII in 1180. Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, the son of Henry, swore fidelity to Philippe- 
Auguste in respect of the provinces that the English 
king possessed upon the Continent. Then Henry II 
suffered defeats in France, and the wise policy of 
Philippe-Auguste—himself of the blood of the Con- 
queror—gradually secured him the ascendency. To- 
ward the end of the twelfth century the crisis which 
was to wrest Normandy from the dukes and bring it 
under French domination became acute. There is no 
doubt that the Normans were losing their affection for 
their dukes. Richard Cceur-de-Lion, extremely brave 
and exceptionally intelligent, was not so wise a poli- 
tician as Philippe-Auguste. Duke of Normandy and 
King of England, he left for the Crusades. His valour 
is legendary ; his exploits were extraordinary. But 
he was long absent from his domains, and during this 
time Philippe-Auguste invaded Normandy. 

Jean Sans Terre (John Lackland), his brother, who 
was left in charge of Normandy, behaved perfidiously, 
and allied himself with the French king. Richard 
returned after fourteen months of captivity on the - 
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Danube, and his brother immediately changed camps 
and ordered the massacre cf the French garrison at 
Evreux. Then it was that Richard erected at Les 
Andelys the formidable Chateau-Gaillard—a fine mili- 
tary structure which barred the Seine valley and the 
road to Rouen. From it he sallied forth against the 
_ armies of Philippe. He was successful, but soon after- 
~ ward he was killed in the siege of Chalus, near Limoges. 

John, called Lackland, or Jean Sans Terre, was so 
named because his father had disinherited him. He 
was debauched and disloyal. His character was 
marked by cupidity and cowardice. He committed 
atrocious crimes and, what was worse for the epoch, 
blunders. The English throne he obtained, but he 
could not hold Normandy against the French king. 
The Paris courts declared that he had forfeited his 
French possessions. While Philippe conquered Nor- 
mandy in the valley of the Seine, the Bretons avenged 
themselves for the humiliations that had been inflicted 
upon them by the Normandy dukes. They burned 
the Abbaye of Mont-Saint-Michel, ravaged Avranches, 
and pushed on to Caen. Philippe, after a memorable 
siege which lasted eight months, took the Chateau- 
Gaillard, which was supposed to be impregnable, and 
convinced the Normans that, for his military as well 
as for his political qualities, he was not unworthy to 
receive the heritage of William the Conqueror. The 
whole country, with the exception of the Channel 
Islands, belonged, from 1204, to the house of France. 

In 1315 what is known as the Charte aux Normands 
was drawn up by Philippe le Bel. Completed and 
promulgated in the same year by Louis le Hutin, it 
consecrated the old liberties of Normandy and the 
privileges of the barons. It was not, however, always 
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observed. Nevertheless, some years’ peace was assured, 
and the thirteenth century saw the triumph of Gothic 
architecture in Normandy. 

In the middle of the century the wars which were 
to last more than a hundred years began. The Cape- 
tians of the direct line ended with Philippe le Bel and 
his three sons. None of the sons left male heirs, and 
this was the occasion for the establishment of the Salic 
Law, by virtue of which women could not succeed to 
the throne of France. But a subsidiary question arose 
later. Could women transmit to their male heirs rights 
which were not recognized for themselves? If the ques- 
tion was resolved in the affirmative, the legitimate King 
of France happened to be the King of England, Edward 
III, the grandson of Philippe le Bel by his mother. 

An assembly of barons decided against Edward, and 
Philippe de Valois, the nephew of Philippe le Bel, was 
chosen and crowned at Reims. The English king was 
persuaded with great difficulty to render homage to the 
new king, and showed considerable hostility. In 1340 
Edward took the decisive step, proclaiming himself 
King of France. The Normans, whose corsairs had 
scoured the Channel and even harried the English 
coast, certainly did not wish to become subjects of 
England, and they suggested that the King of France 
should proceed to the conquest of England at their 
expense, sending their troops under the command of 
their new duke, Jean, the son of Philippe, who was 
afterward known as Roi Jean le Bon. The Norman 
armaments were ready when Edward suddenly crossed 
the Channel with two hundred and fifty ships. There 
was a disastrous clash off the coast of Belgium, both 
sides suffering heavy losses. Edward obtained pk 
evacuation of the Normandy islands. 
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Presently there was a new descent of Edward, and 
an English army, landing at Saint-Vaast, marched 
through Valognes, Carentan, and Saint-Lé. There 
was a terrible assault on Caen, and when the town was 
taken the English found in the archives the plan for 
the invasion of England. This infuriated them. At 
- Crécy the French were defeated and lost Calais, which 
becamean English landing-stage inFrance. Atruce was 
signed only when plague desolated the whole country. 

In 1355 the war began again. The.Black Prince, 
the son of Edward, marched on Normandy. But he 
was stopped by Jean le Bon at Poitiers. Jean was 
defeated and taken prisoner to London. Edward de- 
barked at Calais and went to Reims to be crowned ; 
but he learned that in his absence the Normans had 
made a raid on England. In 1360 he renounced his 
pretentions to the crown of France and the duchy of 
Normandy, but kept the Channel Islands and Calais. 

In the reign of Charles le Sage France was served 
by the famous Bertrand Duguesclin, who won brilliant 
victories over the English, and was made Marshal of 
Normandy. The Norman fleet sailed from Rouen and 
Honfleur to ravage the English coast; for the old 
idea of an invasion of England persisted in France. 
Charles VI made immense preparations, which came 
to nothing. The English king, Henry V, took advan- 
tage of the internecine strife which broke out between 
the Armagnacs and the Burgundians and which tore 
the French kingdom in twain. Both sides solicited 
English help. 

In 1415 Harfleur, then the maritime key of Nor- 
mandy, was seized by the English and the inhabitants 
displaced by English settlers. In the following year 
there was a landing at Trouville, and a methodical 
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conquest of Lower Normandy proceeded. Henry V 
installed himself in Caen, which he made his head- 
quarters. Bayeux, Argentan, Alencon, and Falaise 
surrendered. Rouen was isolated with an army of 
45,000 within its walls. After a long investiture 
Rouen was obliged to capitulate, and the English king 
made his triumphal entry in 1419. The rest of Nor- 
mandy was easily secured, with the exception of the 
Mont-Saint-Michel, which remained impregnable. The 
Burgundians threw themselves without reserve into 
the arms of the English. When the French king and 
the English king died the son of Henry V was pro- 
claimed King of France and England under the title 
of Henry VI. Southern France was still faithful to 
the French Dauphin. 

Normandy, under the regency of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, had its peculiar organization, and was always 
treated as somewhat separate from the rest of France. 
Its old institutions and its customs were respected. 
Bedford founded Caen University in 1432, largely with 
a view to the spread of the English language and 
culture. But Normandy was in a bad way; every- 
where there were ruins. The Normans emigrated; 
parts of the province were infested by wolves. It was 
now that Joan of Arc made her miraculous appearance. 
Orléans was delivered, and Charles VII was crowned 
King of France. Normandy hoped for his coming, but 
Charles VII was feeble and vacillating. He did not 
help Joan of Arc when she went to the assault of Paris. 
When she was taken captive at Compiégne he did not 
try to save her. Her trial was at Rouen. For three 
months she was shut in the tower of the old chdteau, 
and on May 30, 1431, was burned alive on the Place 
du Vieux-Marché, 
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Her death did not end the great French movement 
for emancipation. There was a reconciliation of the 
Duke of Burgundy with Charles VII, and all France 
was ready to rise against the foreign invader. The 
English were driven out of region after region in 
Normandy. Both sides committed excesses, and the 
unsettled conditions were profitable only to the bands 
of marauders—called écorcheurs—-who savagely went 
up and down the country, pillaging and destroying. 
Between English and French there came atruce. The 
French army was reorganized, and France was cleared 
of the écorcheurs. 

There were, however, still wrangles about the posses- 
sion of various French provinces, including Normandy, 
and eventually the war began again. Normandy was 
the scene of further fighting, in which the English were 
generally worsted. Normandy was liberated, and there- 
after, in spite of a century of wars having ended with- 
out a treaty, was permanently a part.of France. 

After this period of destruction Normandy quickly 
recovered. The very scarcity of the population was 
an advantage. Labour was not easy to get, and 
wages were high. It was found better to farm out 
the land. The Normans were naturally individual- 
istic, and, working for themselves, they made rapid 
progress. It was at this time that real interest was 
taken in the growing of apples. The iron-mines and 
forges of Normandy became widely known. The dra- 
pery of Louviers, as Froissart remarks, was particu- 
larly reputed. Public works such as the deepening 
of the Eure were undertaken. In the reign of Louis 
XI, however, there were more intrigues. His brother 
Charles aspired to the title of Duke of Normandy. He 
was accepted by the Normans, and in the cathedral 
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of Rouen placed on his finger the golden ring which 
symbolized his marriage with the province. The cun- 
ning Louis strove to recover Normandy from him. 
He could not permit France to be isolated from the 
sea. He considered the province to be the principal 
gem of his crown, a third part of the kingdom of France. 
But Charles had for allies the powerful Duke of 
Burgundy, Charles le Téméraire, who possessed the 
country from Flanders to the Somme, and the young 
Duke of Brittany. Louis undermined the strength of 
the Duke of Burgundy by causing the towns of 
Flanders to revolt ; and with the Duke of Brittany he 
negotiated. Without great difficulty French unity was 
confirmed, and Charles surrendered his ring, which was 
solemnly broken on an anvil before the Echiquier— 
subsequently known as the Parlement de Normandie. 
Frangois I, while he was still the Duke of Angouléme, 
was governor of the province, which had ceased to be 
a duchy. To him is due the development of the port 
of Havre. The sixteenth century saw a recrudescence 
of the spirit of adventure which sent Norman seamen 
faring in quest of new lands and new sea-routes. The 
Renaissance gave Normandy many beautiful secular 
buildings. Among them may be cited the Manoir 
Ango, the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde at Rouen, and 
the Hotel de Valois or d’Escoville at Caen. There are 
other specimens of Renaissance architecture at Neuf- 
chatel, Séez, and Cherbourg, and the picturesque 
houses of sculptured wood which are so numerous in 
Normandy mostly date from this epoch. The religious 
architecture was a curious mixture of the Flamboyant 
Gothic and Renaissance styles. Thus there is the 
Trinité at Falaise, and the church of Gisors, and the 
apse of Saint-Pierre of Caen, and the cathedral of - 
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Evreux, and the Tour de Beurre of the Rouen Cathe- 
dral, and various churches at Verneuil, Pont-de- 
l’Arche, Pont-Audemer, Caudebec, Harfleur, Bernay, 
Argentan, and Saint-Lé. The Palais de Justice of 
Rouen is rightly the most celebrated monument of 
this period in Normandy. 

Alas! Normandy was again the theatre of terrible 
civil wars—the Wars of Religion. The Reformation 
found a favourable ground in Normandy. Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, Duchesse d’Alencon, the sister of 
Francois I, was sympathetic to the new ideas. 
Clémont Marot, the translator of the Psalms sung 
by the Protestants, was of Norman origin. The Nor- 
mandy Parlement was severe, and condemned heretics 
to death; but the university, maintaining relations 
with Erasmus, was friendly to the innovators, who 
multiplied in spite of persecution. The famous Mont- 
gomery, the son of a Scottish adventurer, had in a 
tournament caused the death of Henri IT in 1559. 
Flying from the Court, he began an intensive agitation 
in Normandy, where he had a chdteau which bore his 
name. United with Colombieres, a Norman gentle- 
man of the ancient family of Bricqueville, he spread 
desolation everywhere—at Vire, at Coutances, at 
Avranches, at Caen. The Huguenots established 
themselves strongly in many of the Normandy towns. 
Their headquarters for a time were at Rouen, which 
was defended by Montgomery when the Catholics 
marched against it. This siege was witnessed by 
Catherine de Médicis and the young King Charles IX; 
and in 1562 the town was taken by assault. There 
were terrible reprisals. The Maréchal de Matignon, 
one of the noblest of Norman governors, endeavoured 
to prevent, as far as possible, the massacre of the 
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Huguenots, and to moderate the rage of the Catholics. 
Yet he showed remarkable military skill in subduing 
the Protestants at Domfront and at Saint-Lé. The 
fighting did not cease. Admiral Coligny, defeated at 
Dreux, took possession of Caen, where a Protestant 
synod was held. The Ligue and the Royalist parties 
both asked for foreign help—the Protestants look- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth of England and the Catholics 
looking to Philip II of Spain. Such succour as was 
given was dearly paid. There is scarcely a town in 
Normandy whose name we do not encounter in the 
chronicles of these religious wars. After the slaughter 
of St Bartholomew’s Day in 1572 there was a great 
emigration. But still the struggle went on. It was 
the more bitter because it was dynastic. The begin- 
ning of the end came when Henri de Navarre abjured 
the Protestant faith in 1593 and Paris opened its gates 
to him. His earlier victories at Arques and at Ivry, 
in Normandy, had not availed him, for Rouen declined 
its allegiance until he had changed his faith. 

As always in this troubled history of France, 
Normandy was the first province to rise from its ruins. 
Expatriates came back to repeople the deserted towns. 
The hardy sailors put to sea again. Expeditions to 
Canada, led by Champlain, gave France overseas 
domains. Other Frenchmen, starting from Dieppe 
and Honfleur, went to the conquest of the New World. 
During the minority of Louis XIV the disturbances of 
the Fronde affected Normandy, but not severely, and 
later a better administration, more centralized, but 
still preserving a certain autonomy, was instituted for 
Normandy. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
was a blow to the prosperity of the province, and 
many Protestants engaged in industry and commerc® 
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emigrated. There were more wars ; Dieppe was bom- 
barded and burnt by the English fleet in 1694 ; Havre, 
which had been enlarged and fortified by Vauban, put 
up asuccessful resistance. When Tourville was obliged 
to destroy his ships because he could not run into a har- 
bour of refuge after the battle of La Hougue, the French 
saw the necessityof constructing the Digue of Cherbourg. 
In the pre-Revolutionary days Normandy experi- 
enced, like the rest of France, the miseries as well as 
the glories of the ancien régime. It underwent many 
vicissitudes. Its industries developed and declined. 
Its foreign trade grew and diminished. Its merchant 
marine reached its highest and its lowest levels. The 
taxes were excessive. The Parlement of Rouen was 
abolished and restored. Canada was lost. Harvests 
were bad and land fell out of cultivation. The roads 
were so ill-kept that transport was difficult. 
Normandy was ready to follow the general move- 
ment in France. The taking of the Bastillewas followed 
by the taking of the Tour Francois I at Havre. The 
fortress of Caen was seized by the Revolutionaries. 
To the various assemblies Normandy sent men dis- 
tinguished for their sound judgment and their juridi- 
cal knowledge. Its most famous Revolutionary was 
Hébert, of Alengon, who published Le Pére Duchesne. 
Normandy was stirred by the measures against the 
refractory priests. It ranged itself with the Girondins, 
who, expelled from the Convention, endeavoured to 
foment an insurrection of the provinces against the 
tyranny of the capital. It was from Caen that 
Charlotte Corday went to Paris to assassinate Marat, 
regarded as the responsible author of the coup de force 
against the Girondins. But the Federalist cause was 
unsuccessful. The Seine-Inférieure, falling under the 
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influence of Paris, refused to follow Buzot, and the 
Convention hastened to pass the Constitution of 1793, 
preceded by a new Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Normandy was not hostile to the Revolutionas such, but 
hostile only to the extremists of the Parisian suburbs. 
Most of the Girondin deputies perished miserably. 

There were administrative troubles owing to the 
inefficiency of the Directoire, but with the coming of 
Napoleon the history of Normandy, as distinct from 
the history of France, virtually ceases. The old 
province has been recast in the Napoleonic mould, 
though it has not lost its consciousness of the past. It 
has participated loyally in the joys and sorrows of the 
nation. Parts of it were occupied by the invader in 
1814 and 1815, and again in 1870, while in the Great 
War it received the Allied armies. Generally through- | 
out the upheavals of the nineteenth century Normandy 
exercised a moderating influence. After the July 
Revolution in 1830 Charles X traversed Normandy 
to embark for exile at Cherbourg. When the ashes of 
Napoleon in 1840 were brought back from St Helena 
they were transported by the Seine, on whose banks 
were ranged unprecedented crowds. Louis-Philippe, 
whose minister Guizot was deputy for Calvados, was 
obliged in 1848 to leave in his turn for exile: he 
reached Havre disguised. Lamartine, Dupont, and 
Garnier-Pagés were members of the Provisional 
Government of the Second Republic who were elected 
by Normandy. Normandy was solid for Napoleon 
III]. Afterward the Third Republic was for a long 
time unpopular in Normandy ; and the agricultural 
prosperity which characterized the Second Empire 
served to maintain a current of Bonapartism, which 
has been transformed into conservatism. 
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CHAP TER=1iT 
ROUEN : CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE 


A Museum of Architecture— Various Routes— The 
Cathedral—Churches—Palais de Justice—Jeanne d’Arc 
—Excursions. 


Wit Rouen we must start our survey of Normandy, 
for Rouen is not only the ancient capital of the pro- 
vince, but it is the French town which contains the 
most marvellous collection of ogival architecture and 
the most exquisite examples of Renaissance construc- 
tion. It is a compact city, and its chief sights are to 
be found in a small square area round the cathedral. 
They are enclosed in four thoroughfares—the Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, running from the railway-station to the 
river, the Quai de la Bourse, opposite the docks, the 
Rue de la République, and the Rue Thiers. Within, 
or just outside, this quadrangular space are the sur- 
prising Palais de Justice, the old market-place in 
which the Maid was burned, the Grosse Horloge, such 
churches as Saint-Ouen and Saint-Maclou, and the 
Hétel de Ville. 

The plan is simple, and, in spite of the rich and 
varied spectacle that Rouen furnishes, a glimpse of 
it can be obtained in a few hours. Its steeples rise 
high into the air, but all of them are overtopped by 
the cathedral. One can contemplate this incredible 
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group of buildings from the Céte Sainte-Catherine or 
from the height of Bonsecours. There at one’s feet 
is the winding river, in a series of deep loops as it 
swells to the sea, with the masts of great ships by 
the transporter bridge, succeeded by older bridges 
which lead to the industrial suburbs, from which rise 
gigantic chimneys. There are the modern boulevards, 
clean and pleasant, and planted with trees. And there 
in the centre is the old town, in which is concentrated 
this miraculous cluster of edifices, each of them a gem 
polished by the centuries. 

Rouen is the Gothic Queen of France. There are 
those who complain because it has grown into a town 
of 125,000 inhabitants, and has taken on, in parts, 
an aspect of brightness and of animation. I do not 
so complain; Rouen remains unspoiled. Rouen pre- 
‘serves a civic pride, and, though it be true that certain 
monuments have disappeared, the best have been pre- 
served, and for perfection and for elegance they are 
unexcelled. Piled by human hands, these stones, 
daringly disposed, have been soaked not only by the 
sun and the rain, but by the soul of Normandy. They 
are not dead pieces of a museum. They are alive 
tq-day for all their venerable age. They are stones 
which speak—or, rather, sing. They remind us of a 
time when men worked with faith and with devotion, 
and when the anonymous artisan was an artist. 

Rouen is unique: if one has not seen Rouen one 
has missed one of the most significant sights that 
France has to offer. There are many quaint and 
narrow streets with wooden fagades and shops which, 
lighted as they are by electricity, still seem to belong 
to the Middle Ages. Their names make for me a 
symphony of sound—Rue de la Vicomté, Rue du Bac, 
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Rue Thouret, Rue des Bonnetiers, Rue Saint- Nicolas, 
Rue de l’Epicerie, Rue aux Ours, Rue des Cordeliers, 
Rue de la Savonnerie, Rue du Closet de la Madeleine, 
Rue des Fourchettes, Rue Damiette, Rue aux Juifs, 
Rue Eau-de-Robec, with its stream, its balustrades, 
and its bridges to the old houses, and many others 
_ which are inimitably picturesque. 

In the open-air markets of the Place de la Haute- 
Vieille-Tour and the Place de la Basse-Vieille-Tour, 
where fish and fruit and butter and flowers and ribbons 
and a thousand articles are sold by the bonnes femmes, 
one wonders if time has stood still. Certainly some 
of the rues are unsavoury enough, and, with their 
sailors of all nations drinking and dancing to the 
strains of accordions, are even crapulous. Yet they 
haveastrange charm. It is a mixture of ten centuries 
in confraternal and cosmopolitan promiscuity. And 
surrounding the valley in which lies Rouen are green 
hills marching toward the sea. 

Rouen, nearly two thousand years old, is the prin- 
cipal town of Upper Normandy, as Caen is the prin- 
cipal town of Lower Normandy. These two towns have 
been called the head and the heart of the province. 
From whichever side Rouen is approached the road 
is interesting. One can come up the river from Havre, 
for Rouen is a veritable port, with an extensive and 
developing trade, and along the whole way one passes 
verdant banks and imposing ruins and delightful 
villages. Or it can be reached from Dieppe through 
the most graceful countryside. By rail from Paris the 
distance is about ninety miles. If one prefers the 
road, the distance from Paris is still shorter. There 
is an ample choice of itineraries. The quickest is by 
the Route Nationale 14; but this, missing the valley 
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of the Seine, is by no means the most desirable. It 
is better to go by Saint-Germain-en-Laye, with its 
splendid chdteau; by Mantes, rightly called ‘La 
Jolie”; by Vernon, whose reposeful houses are re- 
flected in the river; by Pont-de-l’Arche, a painter’s 
Paradise, whose narrow streets of wooden houses with 
long slated roofs slope toward the river. A third road, 
slightly longer, is the most enchanting of all. The 
Forest of Saint-Germain should be crossed, and one 
should pass Poissy, with its fresh gardens, its patient 
fishermen, and its athletic oarsmen; and Triel, with 
its memories of Octave Mirbeau; and La Roche- 
Guyon, with its chalk cliffs and superb views, and so 
enter the Vexin Normand by Gasny, skirting the 
Chateau-Gaillard, traversing Les Andelys, and cross- 
ing the river Andelle. 

There are plenty of good hotels in Rouen, including 
the Hétel de la Poste, in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc, which 
is first class. For my part, I like the hotels looking on 
the river. There are four or five of good quality on 
the quais between the Pont Corneille and the Pont 
Boiéldieu; and it is here that the cafés with large 
terraces are to be found. It was from the windows of 
one of these hotels that I recently witnessed the most 
touching ceremony of the fétes of Jeanne d’Arc. On 
the Bridge Boiéldieu were scores of girls dressed in 
blue and white, bearing armfuls of blue and white 
flowers, which they piously threw into the Seine—the 
unstable tomb of Jeanne d’Arc. 

On this occasion, too, I was fortunate in that the 
fine tapestries of the cathedral, which are seldom dis- 
played, were hung round the great pillars, while a 
multitude of little banners embellished the arches. 
This cathedral, by its vast proportions, the abundance - 
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and daring of its ornamentation, is one of the most 
remarkable in France. It is filled with souvenirs of. 
famous Normans, from Rollo to Cardinal d’Amboise. 
Upon the site of the basilica which was founded by 
St Nicaise Rollo began to build it in the tenth century. 
‘The old church was burned in 1200, but the Tour 
_Saint-Romain, built fifty years before, was happily 
saved in part. At its base it is Romanesque. In the 
middle it belongs to the Transition period. Its summit 
is in the ogival style. It differs entirely from the 
tower on the right—the Tour de Beurre. This 
peculiar name was given to it because it was built out 
of the proceeds of the sale of dispensations authorizing 
the consumption of butter during the Lenten period. 
Dating from the fifteenth century, it is perhaps the 
most celebrated specimen of the Flamboyant style. 
Guillaume Pontifz was the architect of the two lower 
stories, while the top story, the work of Jacques 
Leroux, is extraordinarily fantastic. The grand por- 
tal is garnished with statues and pierced by three 
doors. It was erected by Cardinal d’Amboise on the 
designs of Jacques and Roland Leroux. The decora- 
tions are treated boldly; the subjects are secular as 
well as religious. The steeple of the central tower, 
which was built and modified from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, was destroyed by lightning, 
and reconstructed in the nineteenth century. It is 
nearly 500 feet in height. 

On the southern side is the Portail de la Calende, 
begun in the thirteenth century, though subsequently 
restored; and on the northern side is the Portail des 
Libraires, also dating from the end of the thirteenth 
century. The nave is magnificent in its proportions, 
with slender columns, great arches, and arcaded 
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galleries; it is intersected by a large transept also 
flanked by aisles. The choir is pure and simple, 
mainly of the thirteenth century. 

The lantern-tower is regarded as a particularly fine 
piece of architecture. The stained glass is exception- 
ally interesting. 

In the chapels are admirable monuments, especially 
that of Louis de Brézé, the execution of which was 
confided to Jean Goujon and to Germain Pilon. The 
Amboise tomb is unquestionably one of the most 
sumptuous relics of the Renaissance. Of great his- 
torical interest are the tombs of Rollo and William of 
the Long Sword and the heart of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the Place de I’ Hotel 
de Ville, is the church of Saint-Ouen, in the Flam- 
boyant style. It was begun in the fourteenth century, 
though an earlier Romanesque church was on this site. 
Its central tower is usually known as the Tour Cou- 
ronnée, and it terminates ina diadem of pinnacles. It 
is at once immense and light—a piece of delicate lace- 
work in stone. The Portail des Marmousets is finely 
chiselled. There are a number of fanciful statues of 
the early Dukes of Normandy. One curious feature is 
a little marble font at the lower end of the nave, in 
which is reflected the entire church. 

Go where one will in Rouen, one is perpetually 
surprised by the sudden appearance of a fine church. 
There is the fifteenth-century Saint-Vincent, with its 
handsome balustraded porch and its stained glass. 
There is Saint-Maclou, constructed in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century by Pierre Robin, the master- 
mason to the King—a Flamboyant edifice whose porch 
consists of no fewer than five Gothic arches with . 
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pointed gables and carved doorways, and which pro- 
duces upon the visitor an almost unique impression of 
height. There is the later Saint-Patrice, noted for its 
sixteenth-century stained glass. Even in a modern 
church, apparently without much interest, there is, one 
learns—this is the case of Saint-Gervais—a Roman- 
esque crypt in which St Mellon was buried in 311. 

There is Saint-Laurent, built from 1444 to 1554, 
with its splendid tower, now secularized and containing 
an interesting museum of ironwork. There is Saint- 
Godard, with its square tower left unfinished from the 
fifteenth century and its stained glass, in which is 
depicted the Tree of Jesse—a very common subject 
in the Rouen churches. There is Saint-Romain, dedi- 
cated to the patron saint of Rouen. Its plain exterior 
does not prepare one for the noble proportions of the 
interior; erected in the seventeenth century, it has a 
painted cupola, and is ornamented in white and gold. 

But there is much to see besides the churches. One 
is particularly struck by the Grosse Horloge—a highly 
decorated gilt-lead dial, on which moves a single hand, 
and on which are figures of the zodiac framed in 
pilasters, enclosed in a construction which spans the 
street. The works date from the fifteenth century. 
The structure, with its archway and its roof with 
dormer-windows, is flanked by old buildings with rich 
carvings. There is a Gothic belfry of the fourteenth’ 
century, and a Renaissance fountain charmingly orna- 
mented. 

In my opinion, the most precious piece of workman- 
ship in Rouen is the Palais de Justice. It is a master- 
specimen of Late Gothic. The central building was 
erected under Louis XII, by Roger Ango and Roland 
Leroux, for the Echiquier de Normandie. The left 
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wing is of the same epoch, but the right wing is 
modern. Seen from the courtyard, the graceful lines 
are arevelation. Its mullioned and dormer-windows, 
its openwork balcony, its arches, its gables, its pin- 
nacles, its gargoyles, and its statues make a perfect 
ensemble. In the Salle des Séances, now used as an 
Assize Court, the Normandy Parlement used to de- 
liberate. The ceiling, of carved and gilded oak, is un- 
matched. The wooden ceiling of the Salle des Pas 
Perdus is shaped like a veritable hull. 

Then there is the Hétel de Bourgtheroulde in the 
Place de la Pucelle, which was erroneously supposed 
to have been the site of the martyrdom of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and is marked by a fountain. The Hotel was 
begun by Guillaume Le Roux in 1501. One may 
enter the inner courtyard and admire its dormer- 
windows and its armorial bearings, its Gothic pinnacles 
and its bas-reliefs. There is to be observed the heraldic 
‘salamander of Frangois I. 

The true site of the martyrdom of Jeanne d’Arc is 
in the Place du Vieux-Marché. Recently a statue was 
put up, but formerly the spot was indicated merely by 
a simple tablet. Near by is the Rue de la Pie, where 
stands the house in which Pierre Corneille was born : 
it has been converted into a museum. In the Rue de 
‘Crosne Gustave Flaubert, another literary celebrity of 
Rouen, first saw the light. 

It may be remarked in passing that there is a 
restaurant by the Vieux-Marché, called La Couronne, 
which is, in my opinion, one of the best restaurants in 
France. As I wrote in the Livre d’Orv—which is filled 
with the signatures of distinguished gourmets—the 
chef is doing his best to bring back the English that 
Joan of Arc had bouté hors de France. 
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In the northern part of the town is the Tour de 
Jeanne d’Arc, a round construction with a pointed 
roof. It is surrounded by a moat. This is the keep 
of the chdteau erected in 1207 by Philippe-Auguste. 
It was there that Jeanne d’Arc appeared before her 
judges and was threatened with torture. She was a 
prisoner in another part of the chdteau. A small 
museum is being collected. 

Rouen, indeed, is rich in museums. The Musée 
d’Antiquités occupies the cloisters and the buildings. 
of a seventeenth-century convent. It is regarded as. 
one of the most interesting in France. In it are relics 
of the early history of Normandy. There are Gallic 
coins and statues and weapons and trinkets. There 
are Roman lamps and carvings and sarcophagi. There 
are Merovingian remains. There is ecclesiastical plate, 
stained glass, panelling. There are medieval armour 
and Renaissance chests. There are shop-signs and 
Norman carvings. Inthe Museum of Natural History 
there are mineralogical, geological, paleontological, 
and ethnographical collections. The Musée des Beaux- 
Arts, which was founded by Napoleon I, contains over 
a thousand paintings, besides examples of ceramics. 
which show the development of Rouen earthenware. 

The Hétel de Ville, before which stands an eques- 
trian statue of Napoleon, occupies old buildings belong- 
ing to a thirteenth-century abbey. 

Such is a summary enumeration of some of the out- 
standing features of Rouen: the visitor will find some- 
thing of interest at almost every step. For Rouen, as. 
we briefly showed in our chapter on Norman history, 
has been from the time of the Gauls the theatre of the 
most important events. 

Occupied by the Romans and afterward by the 
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descendants of Charlemagne, it was the seat of the 
Norman Rollo, the first duke. It was fought for by 
the successors of William the Conqueror and the Kings 
of France. It was one of the great prizes in the 
Hundred Years War. It was the last resting-place of 
Jeanne d’Arc, and the scene of the triumph of Charles 
VII. It figures conspicuously in the annals of the 
religious wars which drenched France in_ blood. 
Throughout all these years of constant upheavals and 
of destruction Rouen grew greater and more beautiful, 
and, in spite of its modern industrial preoccupations, 
the old Rotomagus has kept its civic pride and has a 
conscious cult of its monuments. In this it contrasts 
favourably with other Norman towns which we shall 
mention. Nothing to me is more admirable than the 
duality of Rouen, for, if it is a city of the past, it is 
also a city of the present: if it may be called the 
Florence of the North, it may also be called the French 
Manchester or the French Rotterdam. Victor Hugo 
has described Rouen in vivid verses : 
La Ville aux cent clochers carillonnant dans I air, 
Le Rouen des Chadteaux, des Palais, des Bastilles, 


Dont le front hévissé de fléches et d aiguilles, 
Déchive incessament les brumes de la mer. 


Around Rouen there are many excursions to be 
made. They can be made by tramway, by taxi-cab, 
by river-boat. There is notably the little promenade 
to Bonsecours, from whence a superb view of the town 
and of the valley of.the Seine can be obtained. It was 
here that José Maria de Hérédia, the poet, asked that 
his tomb should be built, because he considered it one 
of the finest mounts in the world. 

One passes by the Eglise Saint-Paul, reconstructed 
in Romanesque style, with the primitive sanctuary of 
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the eleventh or twelfth century beside it. The church 
of Bonsecours, by Barthélemy, is a successful attempt 
to imitate the thirteenth-century ogival style. Before 
the church is a monument to Joan of Arc, with statues 
of St Michael, St Marguerite, and St Catherine. The 
Cote Sainte-Catherine commands the panorama of the 
valleys of Saint-Hilaire and Darnétal, as well as the 
valley of the Seine. Saint-Adrien is one of the little 
localities near Rouen to which the townsfolk make 
excursions. In its chalk cliff a chapel has been built, 
and a tiny stream—the Becquet—has its source here. 
On the summit is the Bois de Roquefort, with a fine 
avenue of oaks. One can make the ascension a few 
miles above the industrial town of Darnétal to Bois- 
guillaume, and from this elevated place survey the 
landscape. In it are the thirteenth-century Ferme du 
Colombier and a sixteenth-century church. 

It is interesting to discover at Mont-Saint-Aignan 
the ruins of the hospital founded in the twelfth 
century by Henry II of England; and at the foot 
of Canteleu, on the road to Havre, one can imagine 
the meetings of Guy de Maupassant with Gustave 
Flaubert, who lived at Croisset. A brick-factory has 
been built where Flaubert’s house stood; but in the 
Pavillon Flaubert, a little old one-story building, are 
his writing-table, his armchair, his pens, and his pipe. 
This visit may well be made by boat from the Pont 
Boiéldieu of Rouen. 

There are a number of pleasant spots at which the 
steamers stop on this route. La Bouille is particularly 
charming. From Canteleu to Val-de-la-Haye is the 
Forét de Roumare, pierced by good roads. One may 
reach Saint-Martin-de-Boscherville, with the remains 
ef the famous abbey founded in the eleventh century 
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by Raoul de Tancarville, chamberlain to William the 
Conqueror. Its church is one of the most notable 
specimens of the Norman Romanesque. In the forest 
is the hamlet of Genetay, with its thirteenth-century 
houses of the Templars. 

Starting from La Bouille, and proceeding eastward 
by Moulineaux, one crosses the Forét de la Londe, 
with its remarkable trees. From it a fine view of 
Elbeuf can be obtained. These environs of Rouen are 
no more to be missed than the city itself. 


GHAP EERE, 
THE ROUMOIS: ABOUT THE SEINE VALLEY 


Pleasant Journeys— Quillebeuf— Abbaye de Saint- 

Georges—Jumiéges—Abbaye du Bec—Marais Vernier 

—Along the River. 
Tue Roumois is the country around Rouen. It takes 
in the valley of the Seine from Pont-de-L’Arche on the 
eastern side to Quillebeuf, at the mouth of the Seine, 
on the western side. On the east it is bounded by the 
river Andelle, and on the south-west by the river Risle. 
It is a pleasant section of Normandy, in which are 
many places of exceptional interest, including the 
two most famous abbeys—those of Jumiéges and of 
Bec. 

The north-eastern is perhaps not as rich as.the south- 
western side, but nevertheless one can’ start from 
Rouen in every direction and be sure to find lovely 
panoramas and historical edifices. There are magni- 
ficent forests, and, wandering through them, one re- 
members that for forty years the father of Corneille 
was Maitre des Eaux et Foréts in this region. 

There are many routes that may be followed from 
Rouen. One of them would lead us to Quillebeuf 
along the banks of the Seine, which makes great loops. 
In one of them is the Forét de Roumare. In another 
is the Abbey of Jumiéges. But indeed there are 
succeeding woods, and, in the direction of Havre, re- 
claimed fields—polders—which used to be covered by 
water. Rouen is left by the suburb of Saint-Sever, on 
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the road which leads to La Bouille. Every few miles 
there is something to arrest the attention. Immedi- 
ately outside the town is the old Priory of Saint- Julien, 
which was founded in 1183 by Henry Plantagenet. In 
those days leprosy still raged, and the nuns received 
noble ladies afflicted with the dreaded malady. The 
chapel is in the Romanesque style, and the entry to 
the choir forms a fine arch. There are a number of 
paintings which are supposed to date from the twelfth 
century. 

In the park which borders the road William the Con- 
queror is said to have been hunting when he learned of 
the death of Edward the Confessor. 

Presently we arrive at the Chateau of Montmorency, 
where the Governor of Rouen of that name used to . 
live. In the village of Petit-Couronne Corneille had 
his country house; and there he wrote some of his 
most celebrated plays. It is a simple cottage, with- 
out ornamentation. The church of Grand-Couronne 
belongs to the thirteenth century. 

Soon we reach Moulineaux, which also has a 
thirteenth-century church. Its rood-screen of oak is 
of the Breton pattern. One of the old mills which 
gave its name to the village stands at the entrance to 
the hamlet of Fontaines. Here, too, are the remains 
of the Chateau-Robert, which had a keep and six 
towers. It was erected by Robert le Magnifique, and 
was largely destroyed at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In its ruins we are reminded not only of the 
wars of long ago, but also of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. For there took place a small but memorable 
engagement. It was after the surrender of Rouen to 
the Prussians that a company of French sharp- 
shooters dislodged the enemy from these ruins. But 
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the enemy returned to the attack with formidable 
forces, 25,000 strong, and on a cold, dark January 
morning swept through Moulineaux and surprised the 
tiny French company. The French were obliged to re- 
treat over the snow-covered ground, but the combat 
did not end until Bourgtheroulde was reached. 

La Bouille, between the river and the wooded hills, 
was so well known as a pleasure resort that it figures 
freely in old comedies. Its church is of the fifteenth 
century. Mauny, with its forest, used to be the resi- 
dence of the Maunys, the nephews of Duguesclin, who 
played a heroic part with their uncle in the Hundred 
Years War. 

The Chateau of Yville, extremely elegant, belonging 
in its present form to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, was bought by John Law, the Scottish finan- 
cier. It was built on the plans of Mansard. It has 
some notable interior woodwork. 

Thus we enter the Forét de Brotonne, whose beeches 
are renowned, In it is an oak whose circumference 
measures more than twenty feet. Opposite, on the 
other side of the river, is the plain in which stands the 
Abbaye de Jumiéges. A ferry-boat crosses the Seine 
at this point. 

We continue, however, by Mailleraye, whose chateau 
has sheltered several kings—Charles VII, Louis XI], 
Francois J—and, in the time of Louis XIV, the gentle 
Mile de La Valliére. Only the chapel remains. Other 
villages which we pass are worth a short halt. Thus at 
Bliquetuit there are two churches, one of the eleventh 
and another of the twelfth century. It is from this 
village that the ferry would take us if we wished to 
visit Caudebec, but we go on to Vatteville, where the 

Kings of Neustria had a palace, and by which William 
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the Conqueror, marched to repress a revolt at Rouen. 
Far back it had an importance which it has lost to-day, 
but its sixteenth-century church, built when Frangois I 
had a hunting-lodge in the vicinity, still speaks of its 
vanished glory. 

At Aizier is an unusual Romanesque church. At 
Vieux-Port an enormous yew-tree shelters the par- 
ticularly handsome church. Then, leaving the forest 
behind, the road ascends, and finally dips down to 
Quillebeuf, at the mouth of the Seine. It is only a 
little town, but it was once considered to be the capital 
of Roumois. It gallantly defended itself against the 
enemies of Henri IV during the wars of the Ligue— 
and the King actually proposed to rename the town 
after himself. He gave its inhabitants an exclusive ~ 
right of pilotage in the treacherous currents and shift- 
ing sands of the river-mouth. 

As in other churches along the coast, fish are rudely 
sculptured on the Romanesque portals at Quillebeuf. 
The construction is of the twelfth century, and its 
simplicity gives it an appearance of still more vener- 
able age. In 1592 the town was bombarded by 
Mayenne, and it is recorded that no fewer than three 
thousand cannon-balls fell into it. Nevertheless, some 
quaint old houses, in one of which Henri IV is said to 
have stayed, have survived. 

Another excellent route down the Seine valley will 
take us along the northern bank of the river. We 
must leave Rouen by the quays and enter, by the 
main road, the beautiful Forét de Roumare. The 
forest is peopled with little hamlets. In it deer are 
still hunted. On the way are the village of Croisset, 
where Flaubert lived, and Dieppedal, with its curious 
caves. In the Val-de-la-Haye is a building of the 
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thirteenth century, which now serves as a farm. Of 
the same epoch is the stained glass of Hautot. 

Following the curve of the river, although about half 
a mile to the north of the deep pocket, is Sahurs. It 
was in the domain of Pierre de Marbeuf, who, in the 
time of Louis XIII, wrote a rhymed eulogy of Nor- 
mandy. This point is opposite the ferry of La Bouille. 
In the Chateau of La Riviére-Bourdet, of the seven- 
teenth century, Voltaire was received as an honoured 
guest, and there wrote part of La Henriade. Then 
comes the antique church which was part of the 
Abbaye de Saint-Georges. It should certainly be in- 
spected, not only because it was founded before the 
conquest of England, but because it is remarkable for 
its style and its preservation. Its founder was Raoul 
de Tancarville, the chamberlain of William the Con- 
queror. It is now the parish church of Saint-Martin- 
de-Boscherville. Except for the thirteenth-century 
turrets, it is unimpaired and unaltered. Like other 
specimens of Norman architecture, it has affinities 
with the Anglo-Norman churches. The galleries of 
the transepts recall those of Winchester Cathedral. 
The figures in bas-relief, Cotman and Turner have 
remarked, in some cases resemble the figures in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. 

Duclair, at the top of the loop of the Seine, dates 
from Roman days. It exports a good deal of fruit, and 
sends to Paris the ducks which are known as canetons 
de Rouen. The parish church shows a Renaissance 
portal, and in the interior are columns of red and grey 
marble which are believed to have come from the abbey 
which once existed here. Farther on in the bend of the 
river is Le Taillis, in whose chdteau is the tomb of one 
of the thirteenth-century abbots of Jumiéges. 
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At Mesnil-sous- Jumiéges the church resembles that 
of Newhaven in England; while a ruined manoir, which 
now serves as a barn, is the house in which died Agnés 
Sorel, the mistress of Charles VII, in 1450. 

Jumiéges is remarkable. The ruins of this abbey 
preserve true majesty. In their decay they are im- — 
pressive; their grandeur is moving. They bring 
thoughts of the vicissitudes of human things. Twice 
has this abbey known periods of splendour. It was 
first founded in the seventh century. Its abbot was 
St Philbert. There were more than nine hundred 
monks, and many more servants attached to the 
domains. Its generosity was proverbial. The country 
around, hitherto uncultivated, was rendered fertile by 
the monks, and prosperity reigned. The monks went - 
as far afield as Ireland, preaching and freeing slaves. 
Jumiéges gave ambassadors to the kings, and was a 
great centre of learning. Then came the Northmen, 
and the abbey was destroyed. It was razed to the 
ground ‘by the warlike folly of the wicked.” 

Nothing of these remote times remains. But 
Jumiéges arose from its ashes, and William of the Long 
Sword began to build it anew. Once more, in the 
eleventh century, we find it celebrated. Its domains 
had diminished, but its glory under the Norman dukes 
was no less than its glory under the Neustrian kings. 
A school was established; the library was recon- 
structed and extended; its abbots and monks were 
famous writers and legists. Not until the fifteenth 
century did its influence begin to decline, and still it 
furnished cardinals and archbishops and brilliant com- 
mentators. The Revolution dealt hardly with it. It 
was pillaged and then demolished. A wood-merchant 
of Canteleu blew up the choir for the sake of the wood- 
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work! In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
remains of the abbey were saved, and the stained glass 
was restored. 

Apart from the architectural interest and historical 
associations of Jumiéges, the stones, many centuries 
old, towering above the forest trees, are romantically 
_ beautiful. The church is extremely severe in style, 
but it is its very simplicity which gives it a magnifi- 
cence of its own in this green theatre. This excursion 
may end here, or, if one pleases, it is pos to con- 
tinue by the river to Caudebec. 

There may be recommended, too, a journey to Pont- 
Audemer, which stands on the Risle. Here we pass 
another famous monastery—the Abbaye du Bec. It is 
from La Bouille that the trip really begins. The road 
goes southward through the Forét de la Londe. It 
is full of valleys, with views which are constantly 
varied. 

Bourgtheroulde is an ancient town. Its name 
comes from a preceptor of William the Conqueror. 
The domain afterward belonged to the fief of the 
Rohans. The Rohans sold it to Guillaume Le Roux, 
who built at Rouen the Hotel Bourgtheroulde. The 
town is particularly interesting, with its square church 
tower and the remains of the entrance to a chdteau in 
the style of Louis XIII. We continue by the main 
road to Boissey-le-Chatel, whose chdteau was first 
erected in the eleventh century, but was afterward 
rebuilt during the Renaissance. Its woodwork is re- 
puted to be the finest in the whole region of Upper 
Normandy. 

Village after village, each of which deserves a passing 
word, is left behind, and we arrive at the Abbaye du 
Bec, whose renown almost equals that of Jumiéges. 
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It was founded later—in the time of the Normandy 
dukes. The monks assembled round Hellouin, the lord 
of the land, who, in the midst of a battle, suddenly 
resolved to consecrate himself to God. Here settled 
the great Lanfranc; he became a prior and opened the 
school, which was illustrious:for more than half a 
century. Lanfranc must take a conspicuous place in 
the history of the province. At first he taught in the 
episcopal school of Avranches. Then he went to the 
Abbaye du Bec, and finally he was the abbot in the 
monastery established by William the Conqueror at 
Caen. He directed a good deal of the building of these 
ancient edifices. It has been remarked that Lanfranc 
came from Lombardy, and in a number of Normandy 
churches resemblances to the churches of Italy have 
been noted. Lanfranc is regarded as the chief inspirer 
of this new school of architecture. Normandy Roman- 
esque has two characteristics—the magnificence of the 
masses and the ingenious use of geometric ornamenta- 
tion. 

But Lanfranc had not only remarkable notions of 
architecture: there came to hear him discourse on 
theology and on science thousands of disciples from 
Flanders, from Germany, from Italy, and from France. 

After Lanfranc came St Anselm, who taught theo- 
logy and letters. From the abbey emerged men who 
became prelates and princes of the Church. The pupils 
of the Abbaye du Bec occupied the highest posts at 
Jumiéges, at Mont-Saint-Michel, at Saint-Wandrille, 
and in the churches of Rouen, of Chartres, of Canter- 
bury, and of Rochester. They became bishops, and 
they became councillors of the dukes. One of the 
Popes studied at the Abbaye du Bec. St Anselm him- 
self became Primate of England. Much later the Abbé: 
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Prévost, the author of Manon Lescaut, was a monk in 
this abbey. To-day comparatively little remains—part 
of the transept, which was restored in the thirteenth 
century, and a column which dates from the time of 
St Anselm, besides a fifteenth-century tower, some 
remarkable cloisters, and beautiful sculpture of still 
later date. The various buildings are now used by the 
Army. 

Farther to the south is the old fortified town of 
Brionne. It was the scene of much fighting in the 
early days of the duchy. On the ruins of the chdteau 
there was built another, and the square keep and a part 
of the redoubtable walls are still to be seen. These 
walls were twelve feet thick. 

The valley of the Risle offers a panorama of typical 
Norman landscape. On either side are fields, gardens, 
and orchards, dotted with cottages which are thatched, 
and on whose straw roofs blue flowers grow. It is easy 
to follow the gently winding road along the river from 
Brionne to Montfort, which stands at the foot of a 
chdteau which existed before the conquest of England. 
In the church there are a chain and a stone which have 
their little history. It is related that the lord of the 
land, unreasonably jealous, falsely accused his wife of 
infidelity, and caused her to be thrown into the river 
attached by the chain to the stone. But since she was 
innocent Notre Dame delivered her: she did not, in 
spite of this weight, sink, but was cast ashore by the 
current of the Risle. 

Many such narratives could be gathered to enliven 
the journey. Those of us who are old enough to re- 
member the success of the operetta Les Cloches de 
Corneville remember, as we pass the church of Corne- 
ville, that it inspired Planquette. Corneville too was 
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an abbey: the whole region is strewn with the remains 
of the monasteries which existed eight or nine hundred 
years ago. A few miles farther on is Pont-Audemer, 
from which is the approach to the coast and the mouth 
of the Seine. Here we come to the Marais Vernier— 
land which is preserved from the floods by a dike 
called the Digue des Hollandais, constructed under 
Henri IV. It is chiefly used for pasturage, though 
market-gardening is developing at the foot of the 
mountain, and cauliflowers and melons are abundant. 
In the streams and vast pieces of water reddish- 
coloured lilies and giant reeds grow, and large tracts 
are covered with multicoloured flowers, which are else- 
where in Normandy rare. 

Good fishing too is to be had in the Grande Mare, 
and water-fowls are found among this luxuriant vege- 
tation. On the road that borders the marsh-land are 
the cottages of the peasants. In the village is a 
twelfth-century church. At La Roque, in the vicinity, 
is an elevated plateau known as the Camp des Anglais, 
where the English are supposed to have entrenched 
themselves during the Hundred Years War, but which, 
already in those days, was extremely old, and is even 
said to have existed before Gaul was conquered by 
the Romans. A lighthouse has been erected on the 
cliffs, and from this spot one has an extensive view 
of the marshes, of the river, of the wooded hills, of 
the coast to Honfleur, and, on the Havre side, of the 
Seine. 

Let us take the route from Rouen northward. It 
passes through a more industrialized country, but 
nevertheless there is a succession of charming spots. 
Déville is a suburb of Rouen which, until the Revolu-. 
tion, was the residence of the archbishops of the city, 
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and where Odon Rigault lived in the old manoir. Here 
is the Roman road which ran to Lillebonne, where are 
the remains of a Roman amphitheatre. If at Maromme 
we take the road to the right we pass La Forét Verte, 
and presently arrive at the exquisite little town of 
Cléres, about twelve miles from Rouen. Its chdteau is 
built high, commanding a gorge which four valleys 
cross. The more modern edifice stands by the ruins 
of the building which was destroyed by. the English in 
1418. It is certainly worth visiting, but perhaps 
it is still more interesting to branch to the left from 
Maromme and to proceed in the direction of Pavilly. 

When Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy, held sway 
in these regions he was so feared that robbers dared 
not take from the trees in the Forest of Roumare the 
bracelets which he hung upon them. These trees, it 
is said, were in the town of Roumare, which is other- 
wise interesting; as also is Barentin, with its great 
modern viaduct, nearly a hundred feet high, and its 
Roman cemetery. At Pavilly is a fifteenth-century 
chateau with splendid gardens; and there was also the 
Priory of Sainte-Austreberthe, contemporaneous with 
Jumieéges. 

Again, one can branch off to Yerville, another 
Roman town. The whole district between Yerville 
and Totes is alive with reminders of the chequered 
history of Normandy. 

The eastern route from Rouen toward Forges-les- 
Eaux, by the route of Neufchatel across the plain, is 
no less strewn with remarkable antiquities from Bois- 
euillaume, which takes its name from the Conqueror, 
and contains an old church, old manor-houses, and 
an old leper settlement, to Buchy, where have been 
found the remains of a Roman construction which was 
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certainly in use in the days of the Kings of Neustria. 
Part of the parish church is of the thirteenth century. 
The French like to recall that here a small French 
legion checked, in 1870, the march of the Prussians on 

Rouen. 

The church of Bosc-Bordel should not be missed, 
for its curious portal is covered with extremely charm- 
ing and simple sculpture. Finally we touch the Forest 
of Epinay, and soon leave the Roumois and enter the 
Pays de Bray at Forges-les-Eaux. 

_ Parallel to this road is another, which leads us by 
the valley of Cailly between the river and the woods. 
The domain of Gouville is especially renowned for its 
beauty. In it is a pond inhabited by many varieties 
of fish and wild ducks. At Cailly, important under the 
Roman Empire, ancient money and bronzes and bijoux 
have been discovered. Village after village has its old 
church—Yquebeuf, Collemare, Rocquemont, Beau- 
mont, Neufbosc, and Liffremont, by which passed a 
Roman road. 

There has been dug up in the vicinity of Liffremont 
a pagan altar on which are represented Venus and 
Mars. Doubtless a Roman temple was built on this 
spot, which has, indeed, been called Vieux Rouen. 
The ploughman, as he walks behind his horses, is 
continually turning up débris of fifteen centuries 
ago. 

An even more delightful route from Rouen would 
follow in part the course of the river Andelle. It runs 
by Darnétal, which began to make woollen goods in 
the time of Charles VII; through pleasant woods and 
valleys; by an ancient dolmen; by Martainville, 
whose chdteau was built in the fifteenth century by. 
Le Pelletier; by the strange Foresti¢re, which is a 
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_ square construction with a crenellated roof of the 
eleventh century, forming part of the line of little 
fortresses that Henry Beauclerc erected to defend him- 
self against the French King Louis le Gros; by Ry, 
famous for its trout and for having furnished Flaubert 
with his model for Madame Bovary; by half a dozen 
- villages in an agricultural region; by Rouvray, whose 
chateau belonged to the seigneurs of Gournay, and 
which was frequently besieged by the dukes and the 
French kings, until it was taken by Philippe-Auguste 
in 1203. 

A few other places can scarcely be omitted. Fleury- 
sur-Andelle is a busy little town on the Vexin border 
commanding an excellent view of the Forét de Lyons. 
In its modern church is a painting by Courbet. On the 
road which leads from Fleury to Rouen is Radepont, 
with the ruins of a twelfth-century chateau which once 
made it famous. Richard Cceur-de-Lion strengthened 
it, but after his death Philippe-Auguste wrested it 
from Jean Sans Terre. As for Pitres, on the Andelle 
as it approaches the Seine, opposite the charming Céte 
des Deux-Amants, it occupies a prominent place in old 
Normandy history. There lived the Kings of Neustria, 
and there was held a council for the defence of the 
province against the Norman invasion. Recent re- 
search has discovered that a town of some importance 
must have existed in Gallo-Roman days round the 
royal palace. Another place formerly important is 
Port Saint-Ouen, which was in the dependence of the 
Abbey of Saint-Ouen of Rouen. The boats were 
obliged to pay toll to the abbey. A good deal of timber 
was brought downstream from the Forét de Lyons. 
A grotto here is called the Trou du Moine, because 
during the troubles of the Revolution monks found 
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refuge in it. We have already noted on the banks of 
the Seine the curious Chapel of Saint-Adrien, dug out 
of the solid rock, upon which a steeple has been built. 
Close by is a natural opening in the rock known as the 
Chaise de Gargantua. 

A few miles from Rouen on the Bonsecours side is 
the Chateau de Belbeuf. It is not easy of access, but 
it is an admirable specimen of eighteenth-century 
architecture. It belonged to Godart de Belbeuf, who 
was Procureur-Général to the Rouen Parlement in the 
time of Louis XVI, just before the Revolution. It 
consists of a central building with two wings joining 
it to two pavilions. The Grand Salon is sumptuously 
decorated by Lecarpentier, and there are portraits of 
the Belbeuf family going back to 1591. The furniture 
in the chdteau remains almost untouched since the 
Revolution. 

Another specimen of eighteenth-century architecture 
—of somewhat earlier date—is the church Saint- 
Pierre-de-Franqueville. The chdteau in this village is 
of the seventeenth century. At Boos was a retreat 
for the nuns of Rouen: the buildings which are still 
to be seen are in part of the thirteenth and in part of 
the seventeenth centuries. At La Neuville the church 
is Gothic, of the thirteenth century, and that at Le 
Mesnil-Raoult of the eleventh century. In the woods 
about Bourg-Beaudoin Roland, the husband of Mme 
Roland, hunted by the Revolutionaries after the collapse 
of the Girondin movement, killed himself. 

It is worth while, too, to wander along the left bank 
of the Seine, passing Oissel, where the river, widening, 
surrounds a number of islands planted with willows 
and poplars. Oissel is an industrial village, but. 
nevertheless is most pleasantly situated; it is believed 
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to have been established by the first Norman invaders. 
Three forests almost touch hereabouts—that of Elbeuf, 
that of La Londe, and that of Rouvray. Elbeuf itself 
is a manufacturing town which has existed from the 
beginning of the Norman occupation. It is dealt with 
in Chapter X of this book. 


CHAPTER V 


THE VEXIN: GATEWAY OF NORMANDY 


Gisors—Les Andelys— Chateau-Gaillard—Legend of 
Enguerrand—Forét de Lyons—Céte des Deux-Amants. 


THE region known as the Vexin may be regarded as 
the eastern gateway of Normandy. When the duchy 
was founded the river Epte was regarded as the fron- 
tier, separating the Vexin Normand from the Vexin 
Frangais. It has not, like other regions of Normandy, 
any natural claims to be considered a distinct district; 
it is rather a little buffer-state constructed between the 
duchy and the monarchy. Therefore it was predes- 
tined to receive formidable shocks. It was a military 
manceuvring ground; it was a battlefield. It was the 
road which took French armies marching on Rouen, 
and the road which took English armies marching on 
Paris. 

Gisors, the most advanced post, was a rampart. 
Vernon, on the Seine, was another. In between, along 
the Epte, chdteau after chateau arose for defensive pur- 
poses. Along the reaches of the principal water-way 
other fortresses were erected. The most famous is 
that known as the Chateau-Gaillard, at Les Andelys. 
The Seine divides the Vexin from the Campagnes du 
Neubourg and Saint-André, of which the chief town 
is Evreux; and the Andelle divides the Vexin from 
the Roumois. The country is mostly flat, and is given 
up to agriculture and cattle-breeding. Here and there | 
industries flourish, but they are purely local. There is 
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_ in Vexin one of the most remarkable of French forests 
—La Forét. de Lyons. 

Gisors, which was the capital of the Vexin, is a clean 
little town with an old-fashioned air. My first glimpse 
of it was on a winter day when the roads and the roofs 
were covered with snow, and the low houses stood 
against a steel-blue sky. It was for all the world like 
a Christmas card, and that picture of it remains in my 
mind. But I have seen it, too, on sunnier days, when 
it has been beflowered. Then it iscoquettish. It has 
no fewer than three rivers—the Epte, the Troesne, 
and the Réveillon. Through it passes the Beauvais- 
Rouen road. On market-days you will see the men 
of the countryside coming into town in their blue 
smocks. They gravely regard the cattle, and indulge 
in long discussions about prices. The women, usually 
in simple black dresses, take up their stands with pats 
of butter, baskets of eggs, piles of vegetables, stacks 
of cheese, and crates of cackling fowls. The place is 
very lively, as are all Normandy market-towns on such 
days, and the tradesmen make great show of their wares 
—caps, sabots (wooden shoes), shawls, stuffs (cotton, 
wool, and lace), furniture, and agricultural implements. 

Presently the town reverts to its accustomed placi- 
dity until the following week. Although Gisors is not 
far from Paris, it somehow contrives to keep an atmo- 
sphere of old-world life undisturbed by modernity. 

The feudal castle, which dominates the town, is one 
of the largest and most interesting in Normandy. It 
is approached by shady roads, and the view from the 
eminence of this fortress is fine. The outer court is 
laid out as a garden; in the grounds is a mound on 
which is built an octagonal donjon. Looking on the 
great, high walls, one cannot but realize the strength 
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of the old place. It was fortified by William Rufus 
toward the end of the eleventh century—a sentinel on 
the road to the French capital. But it was seized by 
Philippe-Auguste, who further strengthened it. It also 
owes much to Henry II of England. 

There is a legend attaching to a subterranean pas- 
sage which runs from the chdteau to Neaufles. It is 
said that the Reine Blanche, the mother of St Louis 
(Louis IX), was cut off with a small force in the vicinity 
of Gisors, and took refuge in Neaufles Castle. The 
enemy expected to make her a prisoner at daybreak, 
but they had forgotten the underground way, by 
which the Queen reached the Gisors fortress, whence 
she sallied forth with reinforcements to defeat the 
besiegers. 

The church of Saint-Gervais was first built in the 
thirteenth century, and was enlarged during the Renais- 
sance. As a result, it presents a curious mixture of 
styles. The portion attributed to the Reine Blanche— 
notably the choir and the tower—is in Norman Gothic, 
and has simple lines with slender columns. The nave 
is of the Flamboyant order. There should be remarked 
the octagonal Pilier des Marchands near the central door- 
way, with its carving depicting different trades. The 
sixteenth-century glass was given by the Corporation of 
Tanners. 

If we leave Gisors and follow the line of the Epte we 
pass Neaufles-Saint-Martin, where there was a castle 
belonging to the Neustrian kings. It was there that 
Charles le Chauve convoked the nobles in 856 to decide 
what measures should be taken against the Norman 
invaders. Two hundred years later the chdteau was 
rebuilt by the Comte d’Alengon. Neaufles figures pro- 
minently in the battles of the dukes and the kings. 
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The mother of St Louis lived in it later, as did the 
widow of the first Valois. Little remains—there is only 
the donjon. Near by, on the Gisors road, is the Croix 
Percée—a cross said to have been erected to mark the 
spot on which Richard Cceur-de-Lion and his com- 
panions took oath to leave for the Holy Land. 

A few miles farther on is the Chateau of Dangu, also 
conspicuous in the fights which raged about this frontier. 
Three small towers mark the site. A second chateau 
dates from the days of Louis XVI. But Dangu is per- 
haps better known to-day for its horse-breeding. 

Bordeaux-Saint-Clair is a suburb of Saint-Clair-sur- 
Epte, which stands on the other side of the river, where 
was signed the treaty between Charles le Simple and 
Rollo in 911, founding the Duchy of Normandy. 

There was another fortress (Chateau-sur-Epte), built 
by William Rufus, and its donjon is to be seen in the 
farm which surrounds the ancient fortress. Half a mile 
beyond is a ruined chdteau, and at Baudemont there are 
vestiges of still another structure, intended to defend 
the frontier. It may be well, however, at Saint-Rémy 
to leave the river and, turning to the right, inspect the 
thirteenth-century Abbey of Le Trésor. The church has 
been pulled down, and the convent serves as a farm, but 
the chapter-house exists in a restored form. A water- 
mill still works as it worked for the nuns of long ago. 
There is also a building known as the Ancien Chateau, 
though it was rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 

At Ecos we are carried back in time for eighteen 
centuries, for it was here that St Nicaise, the first 
Bishop of Rouen, with other saints, suffered martyr- 
dom. Their bodies were carried by St Reine and St 
Clair (who had been converted by St Nicaise) to Gasny. 
In this little town on the river, whose name signifies 
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“the ford of Nicaise’” (Gué Nicaise), St Ouen after- 
ward built a monastery to preserve their relics. 

Farther on is Giverny, with its dolmen and its old 
Roman camp. It was there that the painter Claude 
Monet worked in the later part of his life. 

Soon the village of Vernonnet is reached, with its 
twelfth-century donjon and its picturesque old bridge. 
On the other side of the river is Vernon. 

It is only necessary to follow the course of the Seine 
to come to Les Andelys. The road is remarkably 
beautiful. After Vernonnet, with its mills, the forest 
extends on either side of the valley. Then comes La 
Madeleine, an old priory sung of by the poet Casimir 
Delavigne; and Port-Mort, with its great menhir; and 
Chateauneuf, a little fort erected by Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion in the twelfth century; and then another forest; 
and then the famous Chateau-Gaillard, which announces 
Les Andelys. 

Les Andelys are two towns, separated from each 
other—the Petit Andely and the Grand Andely. The 
Grand Andely is the older, since it grew up about a 
monastery founded in the sixth century by Queen 
Clotilde, the wife of Clovis. The daughters of the 
English nobility were sent here to be educated. It 
was swept away by the Norman invasion. Louis le 
Gros took the citadel in 1119. Philippe-Auguste, 
when he made his pact with Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
insisted that the town should not be fortified. This 
was agreed to, but presently another village lower 
down on the Seine was surrounded by ramparts, and 
it is this village that is now known as the Petit Andely. 
Moreover, Richard built the Chateau-Gaillard on the 
rock overlooking the Seine valley. It is said to have . 
been constructed in a single year. Certainly it is an 
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extraordinary testimony to the engineering and archi- 
- tectural skill of.Richard, and to his military genius. 

“T will take it if it is made of iron!” declared 
Philippe- Auguste. 

‘““T would hold it were it made of butter!” retorted 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion. And indeed he held the for- 
tress, which appeared to be impregnable. But after 
the death of Richard, in 1214, Philippe-Auguste also 
proved his strategic qualities by forcing the Governor 
to surrender, after a siege of five months. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Petit Andely had sought in the 
castle a haven of refuge. When food began to give 
out the civilians were regarded as useless mouths and 
were turned adrift, wandering helplessly between the 
fortress, which refused them admittance, and the be- 
sieging army, which refused them passage. Philippe, 
when he obtained possession of the fort, rendered the 
place more formidable than ever. 

Its history does not end there. In it Marguerite, 
the wife of Louis X, was imprisoned and strangled. 
Blanche, the wife of Charles le Bel, was also imprisoned 
in its walls. Robert Bruce, the Scottish chief in exile, 
was there given shelter. The chdteau was taken by 
the Duke of Gloucester in 1419, was retaken by the 
French ten years later, but soon reverted to the English, 
Again it was fought for during the Wars of Religion, 
but eventually surrendered to Henri IV, who ordered 
it to be dismantled. Its ruins to-day are among the 
most imposing sights of Normandy. 

In and about Les Andelys of recent years there has 
grown up an Anglo-American colony of writers and 
artists. They could hardly have chosen a better spot, 
for it is situated in a most luxuriant country, rich in 
historical associations, and is within easy access of 
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Paris and the coast. The Hotel du Grand Cerf at 
Grand-Andely, ‘built in the first part of the sixteenth 
century, is one of the finest specimens of a Norman 
wooden house. The fagade is covered with sculpture. 
The house is erected above vaulted cellars. In it Sir 
Walter Scott, Victor Hugo, Rosa Bonheur, and many 
other distinguished men and women have lodged. 
Under an old lime-tree springs the Fontaine Sainte- 
Clotilde, whose water the saint is said to have changed 
into wine to repair the forces of the workers who were 
building the church of Notre-Dame. This church, in 
its present form, was constructed from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries. There are thirty-five win- 
dows with fine Renaissance glass, and the organ dates 
from 1573. Some of the pictures were painted by 
Quentin Varin, who gave his earliest lessons to the 
celebrated Poussin. 

In the museum of the Hétel de Ville is one of the 
best compositions of Poussin. The Hétel de Ville itself 
is a modern building, but it was erected on the site 
of the manor-house where lived Mathieu Lampériére, 
whose daughters married the two Corneilles. 

In Petit-Andely, with its great expanse of sky, the 
old houses mingle with the newer constructions in the 
shadow of the Chateau-Gaillard. The church of Saint- 
Sauveur belongs almost completely to the end of the 
twelfth century. Its slender spire tops a building which 
is almost without ornamentation. Its choir is particu- 
larly admired. In the transept is a Louis XIV altar, 
and on another altar are chandeliers of exquisitely 
chiselled brass. 

The Hospice Saint- Jacques was founded in the most 
remote times, but the present building was constructed 
at the instance of the Duc de Penthiévre in 1785. 
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The country by the pretty river Gambon, which 
runs half hidden by poplars and elms, abounds with 
legends. It was in the Forét des Andelys, for example, 
that used to take place once a year a fantastic hunt. 
The unhappy Enguerrand de Marigny, transformed 
into a wolf, was the hunted, while the devil was the 
hunter. Enguerrand was the favourite minister of 
Philippe le Bel. When Louis le Hutin came to the 
throne he was accused of embezzlement, and was not 
allowed to defend himself. A judgment which now 
appears to be iniquitous was delivered against him, 
and he was hung on the gibbet of Montfaucon, just 
outside Paris—a gibbet that he had himself, by an 
irony of fate, erected. Twenty years later his memory 
was rehabilitated, and his ashes were transported to 
the church of Ecouis, which is not far from Les Andelys. 
But for a number of years he was regarded as a fiend * 
in human form, taking delight in cruelty and rapine. 
So, in the night of Ascension, the date of his death, he 
was condemned to reappear in the garb of a wolf, and 
to flee before the infuriated pack of hounds led by 
Satan through thickets and briars. The forest re- 
sounded with the terrible noise of trumpets, savage 
barkings, and frantic howlings. The people of the 
countryside declared that they saw the minister-wolf 
with hanging tongue, bleeding, pursued by enormous 
dogs and monstrous steeds ridden by still more mon- 
strous horsemen. Then a flourish announced that the 
prey was taken, and the forest was quiet again for twelve 
months. j 

The church of Ecouis has two massive towers built 
by Enguerrand. It was intended to serve as a chapter- 
house. Until the Revolution the tomb of Enguerrand 
was celebrated in the province, but, like the statues 
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which had been placed in the church, it was destroyed. 
The tomb of Jéan de Marigny, Archbishop of Rouen, 
his brother, is still to be seen. 

Farther on, in a deep valley, is the Abbey of Mor- 
temer. It belongs to the twelfth century, when it 
became very powerful. Some of its abbots were 
famous. The monastery was rebuilt under Louis XIV, 
but.a good deal of the original edifice remains. 

Lyons-la-Forét was once a hunting rendezvous for 
the Normandy dukes. Henry Beauclerc, who after- 
ward became King of England, built a chdteau there 
at the beginning of the twelfth century. The wooden 
buildings of the town are a picturesque relic of the 
Middle Ages. The Hétel de Ville, though of much 
later date, is filled with interesting souvenirs, while 
the parish church in the valley underwent reconstruc- 
* tion in the fifteenth century. 

The Forest of Lyons, over twenty thousand acres in 
extent, is the finest beech-tree wood in France. One 
beech-tree is reputed to be four hundred years old, and 
has a circumference of twenty feet. Besides the main 
forest there spread out in all directions little woods. 

Lyons stands in the centre, but a branch of the 
forest lies along the banks of the Andelle, and another 
reaches toward the Pays de Bray. There are good 
roads through the forest in various directions. The 
ground here and there rises steeply, and provides the 
most agreeable panoramas. Doubtless the forest, now 
broken into sections, once formed part of a much 
thicker and larger forest covering the whole district 
from the Epte to the Andelle. 

In the vicinity are many spots which have some 
historic importance. Thus at Brémule was fought the 
battle (1119) in which Louis le Gros was defeated by . 
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Henry of England. It was here that Louis was almost 
taken prisoner. His bridle was seized by one of the 
English soldiers, who cried, ‘‘The King is taken!” 

“Neither in the game of chess nor in the game of 

war does one take the King!” replied Louis, setting 
spurs to his horse and riding swiftly to Andely. 
_ The remains or the memory of many ancient chdteaux 
are to be found hereabouts, and along the reaches of 
the Andelle and the Lieure are old churches which are 
worth a visit. 

Above the village of Romilly-sur-Andelle is the Céte 
des Deux-Amants. It can be approached by a long, 
winding road from Amfreville. The troubadours have 
sung the legend of these wooded heights which over- 
look the Seine on the one side and the Andelle on the 
other. 

At Pitres, it is related, was a chateau inhabited by 
a seigneur who had a daughter whose ravishing beauty 
inspired in the son of one of the neighbouring barons 
a violent love. The father of the girl announced that 
he would give her hand in marriage only to a young 
man who could carry her in his arms to the top of 
the hill. The young noble accepted these conditions, 
and on the appointed day, in presence of a brilliant 
assembly, he took her in his arms and climbed the 
steep slopes. He accomplished the journey, and 
already the acclamations of the spectators proclaimed 
his victory. But, looking from the heights, he was 
seized by vertigo at the sight of the colossal rocks 
above the villages; his strength suddenly abandoned 
him; he made a last effort, and fell inanimate. Unable 
to survive him, the young girl threw herself with him 
from the hill-top, while the bells of the convent sounded 
faintly from far off. Her father raised for the deux 
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amants a magnificent tomb, the beginning of the priory 
which was aftefward erected. On the hill is said to 
grow the plant which is called herbe d'amour. 

The true story of the priory shows that in reality 
it existed from the tenth century. In any case, from 
this point there is a marvellous view of the hills, the 
woods, and the rivers of the Roumois, the Vexin, and 
what is called the Pays des Vallées. 

The Chateau of Pont-Saint-Pierre was built in the 
early days of the duchy. This building was destroyed 
by the English, but was rebuilt in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There Henri 1V was sojourning when he received 
the keys of Pont-de-l’Arche. 

Half a mile away is Douville, with the remains of 
an eleventh-century castle. By ‘the river is Fontaine- 
Guérard, an abbey that was founded in 1198. The 
walls are still standing amid the willows and sycamores. 
Near Fleury-sur-Andelle is Charleval, where Charles [X 
began to build a chdteau in 1571. Between Charleval 
and Lyons is the seventeenth-century Chateau of 
Rosay, regarded as one of the principal habitations of 
the Vexin. 

We may continue on the road to Gournay-en-Bray. 
Between Gournay and Les Andelys there is practically 
a straight road, which in part follows the plain. Bézu- 
la-Forét is especially to be noted, for it is one of the 
prettiest places in the Vexin. There is a road, how- 
ever, which branches off to Etrépagny, where ‘Dago- 
bert, in the seventh century, had a residence. In the 
main street of this little town one of the fiercest battles 
of the war of 1870 was fought. It was won by the 
French, but they were unable to follow up their ad- 
vantage, and the Prussians, by way of reprisal, set fire 
to scores of houses. 


THE VEXIN gl 


Such is the Vexin—the gateway to Normandy, and, 
in the days of the duchy, the gateway of France. We 
have traversed it swiftly, refraining from naming all 
the pleasant places, which are almost invariably 
marked by churches and abbeys and chdteaux and 
other constructions, more or less in a state of decay, 
which speak to us of the life of long ago of this much- 
disputed territory, across which have marched the 
Normans, the French, the English, and the Prussians. 
For their traces are everywhere, and the only marvel 
is that, during the centuries of strife, when security 
was a vain word, men built continuously, not only for 
warlike purposes, but for purposes of study and of 
consecration to religion. On the Vexin has beaten 
wave after wave of war; at the foot of the frowning 
fortresses, and round the ruined monasteries, prolific 
Nature laughs in her merriest mood. 

The Vexin is, with the exception of the Territoire 
du Havre, the smallest of the sections into which it is 
customary to divide Upper Normandy; but in some 
respects it is the most interesting and the richest in 
memories. It should be surveyed almost step by step, 
at leisure, if one would imbibe something of its spirit, 
and realize amid its beauties how long and varied is 
the historical drama of which it has been the stage. 


CHAPTER Vi 
THE PAYS DE BRAY, WITH THE COMTE D’EU 


Neufchatel — Gournay — Beaubec — Forges-les-Eaux — 

Aumale— Arques—Mesniéres— Ville d’Eu—Tréport— 

Criel. 
Ricu are the meadows of the Pays de Bray; its cattle 
thrive, and its milk and butter and cheese are re- 
nowned. The Pays de Bray is on the north-east side 
of Normandy, touching Picardy. Its capital is Neuf- 
chatel. Its coastline extends from Le Tréport to 
Dieppe. Everywhere there are beautiful perspectives: 
there are lovely forests and numerous little streams. 
It is neither flat nor hilly: it is rolling country.. In it 
are few towns of any importance: none of them has a 
population of more than five thousand. It is curious 
to observe that clock-making and the making of instru- 
ments of precision have peculiarly flourished in this 
region. 

Neufchatel, in the valley of the Béthune, is the 
centre of an agricultural district with the most luscious 
pastoral land. Away back in the days of the Kings 
of Neustria the town existed, and in it was a wooden 
chateau. It was fought for after the Norman invasion: 
in the middle of the tenth century Louis IV tried to 
wrest Normandy from the dukes. The present name 
of the town apparently comes from the New Castle— 
the Neuf Chatel—which was built later by Henry 
Beauclerc—Henry I, Duke of Normandy and King 
of England. These Normandy strongholds were, in . 
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general, built during the long struggle between the 
French and the English; and, having served their 
purpose, they were largely demolished when the unified 
French nation came to see in them the resorts of rebel- 
lious barons. Insuch castles persisted the last vestiges 
of feudality, and when once the French kings really 
ruled, they endeavoured to stamp out the independ- 
~ ence of the sezgneurs, which militated against their own 
power. They spared, however, the inoffensive plea- 
sure chdteaux with which the Renaissance covered 
the Norman soil. This particular castle was dis- 
mantled by Henri IV. It had seen the English occu- 
pation and the struggle between Louis XI and the Duc 
de Bourgogne. 

From the sixteenth century Neufchatel was cele- 
brated for its cheese; and in the eighteenth century the 
heart-shaped cheese known as angelot was exported to 
England. The same cheese is now round, and is known 
as bondon. 

The church of NeufchAtel—Notre- Deere con- 
structed from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries; 
its large tower is unfinished. The choir is the most 
remarkable part, dating from the thirteenth century. 
The altar formerly stood in the Abbey of Auchy-les- 
Aumale, and some of the altars in the chapels, the 
woodwork of the organ, and the pictures have been 
brought from the old Abbey of Beaubec. 

The Hétel de Ville was formerly part of the Ber- 
nardine monastery, which was founded in honour of 
Thomas a Becket. The museum and the library are 
housed in it. A thirteenth-century manuscript Bible 
is preserved, as is a manuscript relating the history of 
Neufchatel, written by Robert Bodin, of the Abbey of 
Beaubec. There are Roman and Gallic medals, vases, 
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dalles, and medieval enamels, Renaissance bas-reliefs, 
pictures, and statues. 

There are many pleasant excursions to be made, 
with memorials of time long past everywhere. After 
antique Nesle comes Hodeng, where hundreds of Neus- 
trian sepulchres have been unearthed; and then Bival, 
once a celebrated abbey, whose chapter-house and en- 
closing walls have not entirely disappeared; and Beaus- 
sault, which possessed a fortress whose remains are 
now covered with ivy. But more important is the 
Chateau of Gaillefontaine, which is washed by three 
little rivers. It used to be, when the Norman dukes 
were puissant, famous for its strength. It was built 
by the lords of Gournay.. For centuries it was the 
scene of bitter battles: one of them is particularly 
remembered—the defeat of the English in 1418 in the 
Val de la Bataille, a little to the north. The walls of 
the towers are extraordinarily thick, and the elevated 
pile, from which the little hills of the Pays de Bray may 
be surveyed, was surrounded by broad and deep 
ditches. In the Val de la Bataille was the priory of 
Clair-Ruissel, founded by the Gournay family in 1140. 
It was rebuilt in the reign of Louis XIII, and the 
wooden cloister is of that epoch. 

Another abbey was at Villedieu-la-Montagne—also 
of the twelfth century: it is beautiful even in its ruins, 
Every few miles we are tempted to pause and admire 
some old edifice. The church of Ménerval is especi- 
ally handsome: much of it dates from the thirteenth 
century. But Gournay-on-the-Epte is worth more 
than ashort halt. The eye is delighted with a country- 
side which seems to be particularly green. The springs 
and rivulets flowing through the meadows round Gour- 
nay give a lively colour to the grass, and the trees, . 
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and the hedgerows; and there is an unmistakable ap- 
pearance of prosperity everywhere. Even the fowls, 
with peculiar black and white feathers, flourish exceed- 
ingly, while the sleek horses and cattle placidly grazing 
are like enamel paintings on the green background. 

Gournay sends great quantities of milk every day to 
Paris, but keeps ten times this quantity of milk for 
_ its fromageries. These fromageries are of considerable 
size: each of them requires from three thousand to 
four thousand cows to supply it with the milk for 
its output of cheese. The specialities of the country 
are the petits suisses, the demi-sels, and the bondons, 
though there are many other varieties. One froma- 
gerie turns out two and a half million dozens of cheeses 
ayear. There is, besides, the celebrated butter of the 
region. 

Then, too, the place of Gournay in history is not dis- 
similar from that of Gisors. Gisors was an advanced 
post of the Normandy dukes, and Gournay similarly 
stands on the frontier of France and Normandy. 
The place was given by Rollo to Odon, one member 
of whose family was sent to England to uphold the 
rights of Edward the Confessor: another fought at 
Hastings, and afterward entered the Abbaye du Bec; a 
third went to the Crusades with Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 
Afterward Gournay fell into the hands of other great 
Norman families. 

The parish church—Saint-Hildebert—is mostly of 
the twelfth century, though portions of it have been re- 
built at different epochs. The sixteenth-century organ- 
case is beautifully carved in the Renaissance style. In 
the right aisle the relics of the saint are preserved. 

Beaubec, to which we have already referred, is on 
the road from Neufchatel to Forges-les- Baux. To reach 
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it we pass by the ruins of an old chdteau at Neuville, 
and an ancient crypt at Saint-Saire, and a fountain 
to which pilgrimages are made at Trefforest. Beaubec, 
standing on a hill, is near the sources of no fewer than 
three rivers—the Orson, the Epte, and the Andelle. 
The abbey, founded by the Gournays in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was famous: it was burned down in 1383, and 
was partly rebuilt a hundred years later, and again in 
the eighteenth century. The dove-house, the parloir, 
and the hospice are relics of the earlier building, while 
the Sainte-Ursule chapel was consecrated in 1266. 

Forges-les-Eaux is one of the oldest French spas. 
Its iron waters were discovered in 1573, and they at- 
tracted many distinguished visitors. Among them were 
Louis XIII, Anne of Austria, and Richelieu. Mme de 
Sévigné, Voltaire, Napoleon I, and Louis-Philippe also » 
visited the springs, which are now enclosed by a modern 
establishment situated in a fine park. 

Extraordinary qualities were attributed to the waters 
of Forges: they were said to be a remedy against steril- 
ity, among other things. It was on the advice of the 
doctors that Anne of Austria, who during eighteen years 
of marriage had borne no children, came to Forges-les- 
Eaux with great pomp and ceremony; and, indeed, some 
time afterward was born the child who was to become 
Louis XIV. For the same reason came the Dauphin 
and the Dauphine in 1749, with like happy results. 
The birth of Louis-Philippe is attributed to the same 
beneficent influence. Unfortunately the waters were 
ineffective in the case of Josephine. Certainly, how- 
ever, the waters have excellent tonic effects. They are 
divided into three springs: one is called La Reinette, 
another La Royale, and the third La Cardinale. It 
would seem that blacksmiths practised their profession 
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in this charming spot in the days of the Romans, and 
that they were still busy throughout the Middle Ages. 
Hence its name. 

Within a short distance were a number of fortresses 
—or, to employ the ancient description, fertés. There 
is, for example, La Ferté-Saint-Samson, and at Argueil 
was one of the principal strongholds of the Gournays, 
_ which was taken in I141 and razed by Philippe- 
~ Auguste. 

Aumale, which lies due east of Neufchatel, on the 
borders of Normandy, should be visited. The road 
passes by Mortemer-sur-Eaulne, where was fought the 
battle between the forces of William the Conqueror 
and those of the King of France in 1055. Old chro- 
nicles tell us that the King’s troops had come from 
Beauvais, and had eaten and drunk and made merry, 
and had fallen soundly asleep in Mortemer. The 
troops of William, on the contrary, spent an abstemi- 
ous and a sleepless night in riding toward the town. 
In the dark hours, while the enemy slumbered, they sur- 
prised the French, and there was a dreadful slaughter. 
Only a handful of the French escaped. 

Aumale, which is only fourteen miles from Mortemer, 
was also a battleground. It was during the campaign 
of 1589 that Henri IV met Alexandre Farnése in this 
region. He narrowly escaped being killed, for he was 
struck by a bullet in the side. The town is built on 
rising ground. At its foot is the Bresle, and above it 
rises a wooded hill. Its church, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is rightly regarded as one of the finest in Bray. 
Picturesque old houses of woodwork are to be seen, 
and on the Pont Henri IV inscriptions recall that the 
King was pursued there by the Leaguers. 

From Arques Henri IV wrote to Crillon that he 
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should hang himself because a great victory had been 
won without him. Certainly the forces which were 
opposed to Henri and his army of Protestants seemed 
overwhelming. The troops of the Ligue, six times as 
great as those of Henri, were commanded by the Duc 
de Mayenne. Henri had strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of the chdteau with pieces of artillery. There he 
awaited Mayenne calmly, and by employing his guns 
at the right moment decided the fortunes of the day. 
This encounter took place on September 21, 1589. The 
marsh-land did not permit Mayenne to send his troops 
en masse against Henri. They were hampered, too, by 
a fog which covered the valley. 

Arques, though in Bray, is near Dieppe, on the road 
to Neufchatel, and it had a long history before Dieppe 
became an important town. Its castle was built by . 
an uncle of William the Conqueror in 1140, and is one 
of the most remarkable constructions in the country. 
It stands on high ground above the Béthune, and its 
square keep represents in its perfection the true type 
of a Norman donjon. It was taken and retaken 
several times—by the English and by the French. 
What is left is a mere skeleton of the old castle, but 
that skeleton is almost indestructible. Part of the 
ruins is covered with ivy. There is a bas-relief of 
1689 showing Henri IV, sword in hand, on a galloping 
steed, and wearing a plumed hat, while coming toward 
him is a nude figure presenting the crown of France. 
From the little tower, with its Renaissance doorway, 
there is a lovely view upon the forest and the valley 
of the Arques and the valley of the Béthune, with that 
of the Eaulne, and the pretty village of Martin-Eglise. 
On the horizon is Dieppe and the sea. 

The church of Arques is small, and is built in fine 
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white stone. It is a little jewel, begun in the Flam- 
boyant style by Nicolas Bediou in 1515. It was 
finished a hundred years later. The choir and the 
transepts, which have been constructed with excep- 
tional taste, are the earliest part, but the nave too is 
graceful, with its low wood-vaulting. The church is 
divided by a delicate rood-screen which is purely of 
_ the Renaissance without being out of tone. The glass 
_ of the lofty ogival windows disappeared during the 
religious wars, when the church was transformed into 
a fortress against the Calvinists. It was replaced by 
seventeenth-century glass, brightly coloured, through 
which the sun shines. There is a noteworthy altar 
surrounded by a stone enclosure, with neatly chiselled 
figures. 

A little farther along the Béthune, in the direction 
of Neufchatel, is a chateau at Saint-Aubin-le-Cauf, in 
which Henri IV reposed after the battle of Aumale. 
At Dampierre is a manoir of the time of the Ligue. At 
Mesniéres is the most magnificent chdteau in this part 
of the country. It was erected about 1540, and in 
1763 was bought by Louis XV. It stands on the 
heights of the Aliermont, crowned by the Forét du 
Hellet. This narrow plateau was given by Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion in 1196 to the Archbishop of Rouen 
(Gautier le Magnifique) in exchange for the hill on 
which stands the Chateau-Gaillard. 

Though of the Renaissance, the castle is framed by 
round towers in feudal fashion, surmounted by coni- 
cal roofs. In the central building there are dormer 
windows. ‘The arcades on the ground floor lead to a 
gallery round which may be seen the sculptured heads 
of deer, to which have been attached natural antlers. 
There is a chapel whose sixteenth-century wainscoting 
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comes from the Abbey of Préaux. In another chapel 
is some fine glass and statuary. The best-preserved 
room, perhaps, is the Salle des Quatre Tambours, 
whose ceiling is ornamented by a painting representing 
Peace putting Discord to flight. The gardens, designed 
by Le Notre, are beautiful. 

Another forest on the way to Neufchatel is the Forét 
d’Eawy. It is planted with elms and oaks, and the 
land frequently dips down into valleys. It is impos- 
sible to speak too highly of the multitude of little 
villages which stand close to each other along the en- 
tire road: each of them has something to show that is 
unique of its kind. The variety of riches hereabouts dis- 
played is embarrassing, for if the places of interest were 
all named these chapters would grow inordinately long. 
We may, however, mention Envermeu, by the Eaulne, - 
seen after the road leaves the Forét d’Arques. It 
occupies the site of a Roman town, and during the 
Middle Ages was in the domain of powerful seigneurs. 
There was here a priory, destroyed in the wars of the 
Ligue, and the chdteau was erected on a little elevation 
near the river that is still called Le Catel. The church, 
Notre-Dame, is of the sixteenth century: the ambitious 
plans on which it was built were never entirely carried 
out. The altar is a true work of art. 

Londiniéres is extremely pretty, and, moreover, ex- 
cavations there have yielded many objects dating from 
the Roman Empire and from the kingdom of Neustria. 
Many of them have been placed in the museums—at 
Rouen, at Neufchatel, and at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

The frontier of Normandy between Aumale and La 
Ville d’Eu follows the river Bresle. After Sainte-Mar- 
guerite-d’Auchy, with its abbey, and Vieux-Rouen, 
whose origin, as Roman relics testify, is lost in the 
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far-off centuries, and Guimerville, in whose church is 
a fine Renaissance tomb, the outskirts of the Forét 
d’Eu are soon reached. 

Blangy-sur-Bresle was a fortified town in the twelfth 
century, and its inhabitants were massacred about the 
end of that century. In it lived the Duquesne family 
which produced the great admiral. The church is al- 
~ most entirely of the thirteenth century. The hospice 
was founded by the Grande Mademoiselle, the cousin 
of Louis XIV, whose marriage with Lauzun is the 
theme of one of the most quoted letters of Mme de 
Sévigné. Along the frontier were clustered fortified 
castles; notably there was a strong fortress at Mon- 
chaux, which still presents a majestic aspect. The 
main part of the Forét d’Eu touches Incheville, where 
there was a Roman cemetery in the fourth century. 
This forest, which is divided into several distinct sec- 
tions, now belongs to the State. One section, which 
here borders the Bresle, is very diverse, and presents 
a series of swiftly changing pictures. In it is the priory 
of Saint-Martin-au-Bosc, founded by the Comtes d’Eu 
in 1105: although its chapel i is now a mere dependency 
of a farm it is still the scene of pious pilgrimages each 
year. 

The Ville d’Eu is of exceptional importance in the 
history of Normandy. It was the abode of the Comtes 
d’Eu, who were great Norman chiefs; but it goes back, 
as has been proved by recent research, to Roman 
days. Nevertheless, for us the first of its significant 
and tragic events was the death of Rollo, the founder 
of the duchy. It was in defending its castle that he 
was killed in 931. Moreover, in the chdteau, built by 
the Carlovingians, William the Conqueror was be- 
trothed to Matilda; and there he had the decisive 
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interview with Harold which preceded the expedition 
to England. There, too, Joan of Arc was for a short 
period kept prisoner. Among the princes who were 
numbered among the Comtes d’Eu was the famous 
Connétable Raoul, who was captured by the English 
at Crécy. Afterward the domains passed to the house 
of Artois, of whom the first was Jean Sans Terre, and 
the second was Philippe, who fought in Africa, and 
afterward in Hungary against the Turks. His succes- 
sor, Charles, was at Azincourt, and was made Governor 
of Paris by Louis XI. Eventually, by marriage, the 
fief went to Henri de Lorraine, the Duc de Guise, 
known as ‘“‘Le Balafré.’’ His tomb and that of his 
wife, Catherine de Cléves, are in the chapel of the 
Collége des Jésuites. \ 

It was the Balafré, chief of the ee who rebuilt 
the chdteau on the site of the old fortress. He might 
have succeeded to the throne, but in 1588 was assas- 
sinated. In the following century Mlle de Mont- 
pensier—La Grande Mademoiselle—caused the park 
to be created by Le Notre, with terraces and ponds, 
which were fed by the waters of the Bresle. She also 
formed a collection of historical pictures, many of 
which are still to be seen. Then Eu became an ap- 
panage of the Orléans family. Louis-Philippe was par- 
ticularly fond of Eu; it was his favourite residence, 
and there he received Queen Victoria. The castle was 
largely rebuilt by him. Unfortunately, in 1902 much 
of it was destroyed by fire, but restorations have been 
effected. 

The church of Saint-Laurent was dedicated to the 
Lawrence who was Archbishop of Dublin, and who 
died in the monastery of Eu in 1181. The twelfth- 
century edifice has been compared to the Abbaye de 
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Fécamp. Its portal is simple, and its facade is com- 
paratively unornamented. On the northern side its 
walls, with counter-forts, give it a somewhat military 
appearance. The apse is a fifteenth-century construc- 
tion, and the steeple is of the eighteenth century. In 
the choir are marble columns, with urns erected to the 
memory of Catherine de Cleves. Doubtless the figure 
of Notre Dame in the chapel is the work of the brothers 
Anguier, famous sculptors who were born in the Ville 
d’Eu, and who have ornamented the Porte Saint-Denis 
at Paris. In the crypt are the tombs of the Eu family, 
and their reclining figures are admirably sculptured. 
The College of the Jesuits, built by the Balafré, is 
close by; its chapel was built by Catherine de Cléves 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. Here are 
the arms of the Guises, the Lorraines, and the Cleves. 
The tombs of the Duke and his wife are on either side 
of the altar. 

Between the chateau and the forest is the little town, 
peaceful and pleasant, forgetful of the vicissitudes of 
the centuries. At one time it was a fairly thriving 
port, but its place is now taken by Le Tréport. 

Le Tréport is not, however, new. The Romans are 
said to have used it, and it was encouraged by the 
Comtes d’Eu. Nevertheless its fortunes rose when it 
was linked by canal to the Ville d’Eu at the end of the 
fifteenth century. To-day it is a favourite seaside 
resort of Parisians. It stands on the borders of Upper 
Normandy. On the other side of the river Bresle is 
Picardy. 

Like Dieppe, which was the port of Arques, Le Tréport 
developed, to the detriment of the once more important 
town of Eu, which it was originally designed to serve. 
It is a bright, busy, bustling place, with houses at the 
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foot of the cliff and on the banks of the Bresle. It is 
sheltered, and its port lies between two jetties. The 
Musoir is the quaint name of the promenade. Le Tré- 
port has some reminiscences of the old fight against 
England. Its old church was ruined in the Wars of 
Religion. The present Saint- Jacques dates from the 
sixteenth century, and is Flamboyant in style. Its 
portal is highly ornamented: its steeple is unfinished. 
In it may be seen the ex-voto that Queen Marie-Amélie 
placed there in 1838 when the Prince de Joinville em- 
barked for Vera Cruz. There are, close by, a few stones 
that have been left from the rich Abbaye de Saint- 
Michel, which was founded here in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

The Hotel de Ville is built in a sort of mosaic of 

_red brick alternating with silex. In the market-place 
is a cross of 1618, ornamented with lilies and shellfish 
and religious figures. Altogether, Le Tréport is a 
picturesque spot, peopled by seamen, with a fleet of 
fishing-boats on the sea. From the terraces on the 
cliff one looks toward the northern country and over 
the Channel. 

Criel lies on the littoral toward Dieppe. It has a 
large beach and is much frequented. The town is built 
where the valley of the Yéres furnishes an opening in 
the cliffs: here the river pours its limpid waters into 
the sea, There is excellent trout-fishing in the river; 
and there is also abundant sea-fishing. Criel was 
known when Neustria was a kingdom. The church of 
Saint-Aubin is, in part, of the sixteenth century. The 
hospital was founded by the Grande Mademoiselle in 
the Chateau of Briancon. 

Criel, like Floques, a few miles away, was one of the 
principal centres of Protestantism in the Comté d’Eu. 
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All along the coast are, in the openings of the cliffs, 
other little seaside resorts. Belville possesses a thir- 
teenth-century church. Near Dieppe is Puys, which 
has a plage which Alexandre Dumas fils helped to 
make known. He had a chalet constructed there, and 
spent his summers in the village. There died his father 
in 1870. Carpeaux, the celebrated sculptor, was loud 
in his praises of Puys. At a little distance away are 
the vestiges of the Cité de Limes, in which Gallic re- 
mains have been found, and which was doubtless a 
Roman camp. There was a village on this spot in the 
Neustrian days and during the Middle Ages, but it has 
now disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PAYS DE CAUX: WHITE-WALLED 
ON THE SEA 
Dieppe — Saint-Valery — Fécamp — Valmont — Yvetot 


—Caudebec — Saint-Wandrille — Bolbec — Lillebonne— 
Tancarville—Miromesnil. 


Tue Pays de Caux lies between Dieppe and Fécamp 
on the coast, and stretches down to Caudebec on the 
Seine. It is, speaking generally, a plateau which ends 
abruptly in chalk cliffs at the sea. These cliffs are 
often so steep as to make the coast in parts almost 
inaccessible from the Channel; but gaps are made by 
the valleys of the numerous rivers. The indentations 
are called valleuses, and in them are built the villages. 
The soil is well cultivated: vast farms are enclosed 
by hedges and curtains of beech-trees and elms and 
poplars. 

The Cauchois are perhaps the most typical Normans: 
they have preserved the character and manners of their 
ancestors. During the past few generations a number 
of seaside resorts—stations balnéaires—have been de- 
veloped, which, although they invite the visitor, tend 
to destroy old Caux. It is easy to understand the 
attraction of this country for the holiday-maker, for 
sea and meadow, beach and woodland, touch each 
other. Here are solid walls, three hundred feet high, 
crowned by trees; and there are hollows into which 
flows the tide; a few steps away from the immensity 
of the ocean take one, without transition, to thick her- 
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bage and apple-orchards. The chalk cliffs, with layers 

of silex, are often eaten into by the sea; the silex is 

rolled and rounded; and thus most of the beaches of 
the Pays de Caux are covered by galets—large flat 

stones—though there is sometimes a ribbon of sand’ 
at low tide. These shingly and pebbly plages are agree- - 
able enough; but occasionally a severe storm will carry 

the galets out to sea, and throw them back in a heap in 

the ports. 

This region was possessed by Rollo before the con- 
quest of the left bank of the Seine and the Vexin be- 
yond Rouen. Caudebec was probably the first Norman 
port in the tenth century, though there is evidence that 
Lillebonne had in earlier days been the principal place 
of call at the entrance to the river. Caudebec was 
enlarged by the monks of Saint-Wandrille. Six miles 
behind it is Yvetot, which once had a king of its own; 
and Yvetot supplied the surrounding country with dairy 
products and with woollen goods. 

On the sea Fécamp was: the seat of an abbey, in 
which some of the children of the dukes received their 
education. Dieppe began to be important in the four- 
teenth century. The Pays de Caux was extremely 
favourable to the Reformation, and the Protestant 
Henri de Navarre, who became the Catholic Henri IV, 
pursued his campaign in this region, notably about the 
Arques, at Aumale, and at Caudebec. 

To-day perhaps the best approach from England to 
France is by the port of Dieppe. Its white cliffs are 
a wall without apparent opening until one reaches the 
narrow passage widening into the natural basin of the 
river Arques. One does not get this effect at Calais 
or at Boulogne. The Norman word diep describes the 
deep harbour. It is only a hundred years ago that 
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Dieppe was established as a popular seaside resort, 
after the visit of the Reine Hortense and the Duchesse 
de Berry. Yet the records of the town show that 
Henri III made a sojourn here in 1577; and in the 
seventeenth century Mme de Sévigné relates that one 
_ of her friends bathed in the sea at Dieppe for reasons 
of health. Mad dogs were here dipped in the sea, and 
also persons who had been bitten by dogs. A casino 
was constructed in 1624, but the modern casino is of 
recent date. About the plage the English are pre- 
dominant, but Dieppe is not a rich and ostentatious 
cosmopolitan town like Ostend or Deauville. On the 
pleasant beach are the gaily striped tents and the giant 
umbrellas; behind are the hotels and villas; in the har- 
bour are pleasure-craft, and on the pier is the casino. 
There are regattas and horse-shows and grand opera 
and a golf-course. 

Dieppe has a real existence of its own which is quite 
independent of its floating population. It fishes, it 
builds and repairs ships, it spins cotton, it makes lace, 
it carves ivory and bone, it saws logs, and it transports 
coal. It has remained French—or, better still, Nor- 
man. It has a sense of its history, and it has its his- 
torical monuments. 

Dieppe showed the way to the great maritime dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth century. Christopher Colum- 
bus found land on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
Vasco da Gama pointed the road to the East Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope. But a century before the 
Dieppe sailors had sent ships along the African coast, 
passing the Canaries and arriving at Cape Verde. 
They exchanged merchandise at Sierra Leone for gold, 
pepper, and ivory, and their profits encouraged them 
to make other expeditions in conjunction with the 
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Rouen merchants. This was as early as 1364. The 
disasters which were to fall upon France caused them 
to neglect their commerce, and not until after the 
Hundred Years War was the spirit of enterprise re- 
awakened. In the early sixteenth century Honfleur 
mariners sailed to the Cape of Good Hope and to the 
Indies, while Thomas Aubert, the pilot, and Jean Ango, 
of Dieppe, went up the St Lawrence and landed on its 
banks the first Norman settlers in Canada. 

The Dieppois went to Sumatra and to Madagascar, 
and they fished for cod around Newfoundland. The 
greatest shipbuilder was Jean Ango, merchant of 
Rouen and Viscount of Dieppe. He carried the 
French colours on the seven seas, and caused them to 
be respected. He came into conflict with the Portu- 
guese, and, when one of his ships was seized, he went, 
on his own initiative, in an armed vessel to blockade 
Lisbon. The King of Portugal sent an ambassador to 
Francois I, who refused to treat with him. The Portu- 
guese were obliged to go to negotiate directly with 
Ango in his sumptuous wooden mansion, sculptured 
from the stone basement to the roof. Frangois made 
him Governor of Dieppe, where he died in 1551. His 
tomb is in the church of Saint- Jacques. 

It was in Dieppe that, under Frangois I, the difficult 
art of map-making was developed. Dieppe became a 
naval base when the French contended for the mastery 
of the seas with England and Holland and Spain. 
Duquesne, the illustrious admiral of Louis XIV, was 
a Dieppois; he routed the Dutch and the Spanish, and 
suppressed piracy in the Mediterranean. He bom- 
barded Algiers and Genoa. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century the citadel and town were shattered by 
British fire. 
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To-day Dieppe is exceedingly prosperous: there is 
an abundance of work in the factories, the docks, and 
the homes. 

Le Pollet, with its masts and nets and spars, and, 
in its shops, oilskins, blue jumpers, lobster-pots, and 
ropes, and its numerous estaminets, shows how impor- 
tant is the fishing population. Great catches are 
brought into the poissonerie, where sole, turbot, ray, 
halibut, mackerel, and herring are sold and packed and 
sent off in all directions. 

At the far end of the town, near the plage, is the 
chdéteau, which was erected by Desmarets during the 
insurrection against the English, who periodically, even 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, have bom- 
barded and blockaded Dieppe. A subterranean pas- 
sage runs from the chdteau to Appeville. At its foot 
is the church of Saint-Rémy, which succeeded to an 
earlier church on the cliff. It is one of the first of the 
Renaissance churches in Normandy, though it was not 
completed until the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In it are the tombs of some of the earlier governors 
of Dieppe. The old Carmelite chapel, reconstructed in 
1736, serves as a Protestant church. 

The church of Saint- Jacques was first built in the 
twelfth century, but was largely reconstructed in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. Much of it is the work of 
Ango. The sculptured shellfish as motifs are again to 
be noted. Round the port, with its piles of timber and 
coal and iron, are a number of houses of the time of 
Louis XIV. The college occupies the site of the old 
mansion of Ango, reputed to be the finest construction 
of oak of its kind, which was destroyed in the bombard- 
ment of 1694. 

The museum in the Hotel de Ville contains some of. 
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its ornamental remains. In the museum, too, are 
some of the old Dieppe maps. There are other relics, 
especially of the old industries of the town, which are 
extremely interesting. 

The environs of Dieppe, with their woods and 
thatched cottages, their orchards and cider-presses, 
their dams and mills, and their old manor-houses, be- 
sides their habitations cut into the cliffs, furnish many 
pleasant walks. On the coast is Pourville, of recent 
growth, nestling between the hills, with the tranquil 
Normandy landscape behind. At Varengeville is the 
celebrated Manoir d’Ango—the country-house of the 
shipbuilder—which is unique. In it Ango received the 
emissaries of the King of Portugal. 

The Phare d’Ailly is a lighthouse which was erected 
in 1775. Sainte-Marguerite is a pretty village, now 
much frequented, whose church dates from the 
eleventh century. There is Quiberville, with its 
oyster-beds, and Saint-Aubin, and Veules-les- Roses. 
Veules is full of attractions—a delicious rustic spot, 
with old elms bordering the little river, and roses grow- 
ing in profusion to the very edge of thesea. Sotteville 
is perched on the cliff, which one can descend by a long 
ladder. 

Saint-Valery is renowned. It is named after the 
popular saint of Normandy, who was born in the sixth 
century. A shepherd tending his flock in the quiet 
valley, he learned to read, and, meditating on religious 
matters, suddenly fled to a monastery and became a 
monk. Afterward King Clotaire II gave him lands, 
on which he built a hermitage and a chapel. His 
preaching converted the people of the region. He was 
reputed to have the power of curing disease and of 
casting out devils. Such, it is said, is the origin of the 
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old village, which must not be mistaken for one of the 
numerous mushroom plages which have been created | 
on this littoral. The church was rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century. There is also a house with sculp- 
tured wood-panelling in which Henri IV is believed to 
have lodged during his campaign in the Pays de Caux. 
The modern Saint- Valery is built round the port, which 
prospered until the First Empire, when the rivalry of 
Fécamp made itself felt. 

Veulettes is formed at the mouth of the Durdent. 
There is a legend that there once existed here a larger 
town, which, like Ys in Brittany, was submerged by 
the sea. It may be that Veulettes is on the site of 
a Gallo-Roman settlement. The Durdent runs be- 
tween hills three hundred feet high, and the valley 
has been justly compared to the verdant Vallée de 
Chevreuse. 

Other villages which succeed each other along the 
sea-road are Saint-Martin-aux-Buneaux, Les Petites- 
Dalles, Les Grandes- Dalles, Saint-Pierre-en-Port, and 
Notre-Dame-du-Salut, to which pilgrims ascend on their 
knees. 

Fécamp is of ancient origin. Its touching legend is 
that in the first century a mysterious boat, conducted 
by an invisible hand, ran aground on the sands. It 
was anchored by the poor fishermen of the hamlet. 
They saw that it was carved out of the trunk of a fig- 
tree, and contained a leaden box tightly closed. In 
this box, when opened, were found drops of dried 
blood. They were drops of Christ’s blood which had 
been gathered, after His death, by a faithful disciple, 
and the frail skiff had come from Palestine. Five 
centuries passed, and the precious relic still attracted 
numerous pilgrims. An abbey of women was founded 
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by Waneng, governor of the country, to preserve the 
sacred gift that had thus miraculously been sent to 
Fécamp. The abbey was destroyed by the Northmen, 
but after the tenth century, at the command of an 
angel, whose footprint is shown, it rose from its ashes 
and became a monastery for men. The Benedictine 
monks made of it one of the richest ecclesiastical 
buildings in Normandy. Some of the dukes and their 
children received their education in this centre of 
science and of piety. It was pillaged and burned 
during the Hundred Years War, and was afterward 
taken by the Huguenots. The warrior-monks offered 
a stubborn resistance. Of this glorious past Fécamp 
preserves precious vestiges. The ruins of the abbey 
show the architecture of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. Its church is remark- 


ably impressive, and should certainly be examined in 


detail: erected in the fifteenth century, it is chiefly 
Gothic in style, though in the interior the influence 
of the Romanesque is seen.’ There are some ancient 
houses, typically Norman. The port itself is busy, 
and the sailors still go out to Newfoundland. There is 
an excellent beach, and about Fécamp are hills from 
which superb views may be obtained. 

From Fécamp one may motor to Yvetot. There is 
a choice of routes. From the point of view of the 
countryside it certainly does not much matter whether 
one goes by the valley of Ganzeville or by the Abbey 
of Valmont: everywhere are fresh green vegetation, 
clean little villages, Gothic or Flamboyant churches. 
At Ganzeville is an old chdteau which was rebuilt in 
the reign of Louis XIV, though a tower survives from 
the Middle Ages. The country around was a fief given 
by Rollo to one of his companions. In the vicinity is 
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an elevation which is considered to be a Roman camp. 
The Chateau of Franqueville is only a mile away. 
Incidentally it may be-noted that this part of Nor- 
mandy is filled with villages whose names end in ville 
—indicating, of course, not a town, but merely an 
enclosed place. 

There is the Chateau de Serville; and on the main 
road is Thiergeville, with its baptismal fonts of the 
twelfth century. Similar baptismal fonts of the same 
epoch are in the church at Thietreville, which was 
originally dedicated by Odon Rigault. Then comes 
Ypreville, with its Romanesque church, in which are 
altars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Bermon- 
ville is another ancient town, and so is Hautot-le- 
Vatois, once in the domains of the monks of Saint- © 
Wandrille. Its Romanesque steeple is of the twelfth 
century. Thus one approaches Yvetot. 

Another route, which branches to the north, passes 
Toussaint, whose parish church belonged to the 
Abbaye de Fécamp in the eleventh century, and which 
possesses stained glass of that epoch. At Colleville is 
the Chateau d’Hougerville, a Protestant mansion in 
the days of Louis XIII. Le Bec-au-Cauchois is an 
interesting Gothic castle in which the great naturalist 
Cuvier, as a young man, was engaged as tutor. But 
the chief purpose of our taking this road is to see 
Valmont, about six miles from Fécamp. It has two 
things of interest toshow The first is its chdteau and 
the second is its abbey. 

From the beginning the family of Estouteville pos- 
sessed this fief. They fought at the battle of Hastings. 
One of them commanded the whole of the Pays de 
Caux. Another was regarded as one of the greatest 
soldiers of his time, and was largely responsible for the 
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resistance of Mont-Saint-Michel against the attacks of 
the English. Then there was an Estouteville who was 
Archbishop of Rouen. The great Duguesclin lived here, 
and here received Francois I. When the family died 
out, in 1534, the inheritance fell to the famous Longue- 
villes. The chdteau, as it exists to-day, has a facade in 
Renaissance style. But one side of the building is of 
the fourteenth century, and parts of it go back as far 
as the time of William the Conqueror. There is adonjon 
and a drawbridge. 

The abbey is—as Normandy diese go—of com- 
paratively recent date. It is a monastery of the Re- 
naissance period, though, if the ornamentation is 
Renaissance, the general plan is Gothic. The first 
abbey, however, was founded in 1169 by one of the 
Estoutevilles. -In the eighteenth century the church 
and other buildings fell into decay, and were not 
repaired. Only ruins remain, but they give evi- 
dence of particularly delicate workmanship. In it 
are the tombs of the Estoutevilles, with decorative 
figures. 

A third route branches off in a southerly direction 
by Tourville, whose eleventh-century chdteau possessed 
subterranean hiding-places which were utilized during 
the religious wars; continues by the road which leads 
to the manoir Les Ifs, dating from the days of Henri 
IV; and passes by Mentheville and the quarries of 
Pétreval, from which came the stone of which most 
of the churches in the Pays are built. The Chateau 
of Bailleul, farther on, is rightly held to be one of the 
most handsome Renaissance edifices in France. The 
family of Bailleul gave many magistrates to Normandy. 
Their mansion is composed of a central building flanked 
by two pavilions. The entrance, with its Doric columns, 
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is really remarkable. Indeed, the proportions generally. 
arouse the admiration of architects. The dormer win- 
dows are quaintly decorated, but the design as a whole 
is sober, and is impressive by reason of the perfect 
though simple lines. 

Yvetot is celebrated in the song of Béranger, 
chiefly because of its king. But before the time of 
Béranger there was a popular chanson in Normandy 
which declared: 


Dans le noble pays de Caux 

Y a quatre abbayes royaux, 

Six prieurés conventuaux, 

Et six barons de grand arrot, 
Quatre comtes, trois ducs, un rot. 


This was no idle boast. There were indeed in Caux 
the abbeys, the priories, the barons, the earls, the 
dukes, and finally the King of Yvetot. Perhaps it 
was an empty title which meant nothing more than 
that of lord. The satirical lines of Béranger tell us 
that 

Il était un voi d@ Yvetot, 

Peu connu dans Vl histoire, 

Se levant tard, se couchant tét, 
Dormant fort bien sans gloire, 
Et couronné par Jeanneton 
D’un simple bonnet de coton. 


The legend is that, in the time of the Kings of 
Neustria, Clotaire killed a lord of Yvetot, who was 
under the protection of the Pope, in the church of 
Soissons. To save himself from excommunication he 
made amends by elevating Yvetot into a separate little 
kingdom. There is no authentic record of Yvetot, how- 
ever, before the Norman Conquest, but it is certain that 
the title is to be found in official documents in the 
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fourteenth century. The town is not otherwise par- 
ticularly interesting, save that it has some good seven- 
teenth-century carving in the church. 

Yvetot in the old days supplied this part of Nor- 
mandy with provisions, while Caudebec was its chief 
port. To reach Caudebec we traverse the wooded land 
of Maulévrier. It was part of the appanage of the 
Brézés, who for generations held high office in Nor- 
mandy. One of the Brézés was the husband of Diane 
de Poitiers, and his tomb is in the cathedral of Rouen. 
The donjon of the chdteau—known as the Tour du 
Diable—is well preserved. 
_ Caudebec is visited especially for the high equinoc- 

tial tides. Then is to be seen the enormous rush of the 
sea up the Seine, which, coming into collision with the 
mass of river-water, produces a great wave. It is an 
extraordinary spectacle when the broad, calm river is 
suddenly pushed back by a thundering weight of water, 
which breaks furiously over the guais, scattering stones 
and spray far inshore. But apart from this occasional 
natural phenomenon Caudebec is extremely pictur- 
esque. It stands on a curve of the Seine, bordered by 
hills, and is, as it were, built in terraces. Above its 
thirteenth-century houses stands the lacelike spire of 
the church, 170 feet high. The church was originally 
consecrated in 1267 by Odon Rigault, Archbishop of 
Rouen. The King himself gave permission for the use 
of wood from the Forest of Brotonne for its reconstruc- 
tion in the fifteenth century. Guillaume Letellier was 
the master-mason, and his tomb is in the Chapelle 
dela Vierge. The Flamboyant tracery takes the form 
of fleur-de-lys, and the flying buttresses, the sculp- 
tured porch, the balustrade and rose-window, and the 
exquisite glass make it worthy of the remark of 
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Henri IV that it was ‘‘the prettiest church he had ever 
seen.” 

Until the Revolution Caudebec was the capital of 
Caux. Far back in the ninth century it was known, 
and in the thirteenth century the monks of Saint- 
Wandrille built the port and waxed rich on the taxes 
they levied. From Caudebec ships set sail for the 
most distant parts of the world. Then industries began 
to grow up—the making of felt hats, ornamented by 
fur or feather, worn by the Huguenots, and the 
making of an elegant kind of glove. There remain 
some of the old buildings of the Augustines and the 
Capucines, and the Maison des Templiers. The old 
rampart too can be seen, and to the little chapel of 
Notre- Dame-de- Barre- Y- Va, with its Renaissance win- 
dows, there is a pious pilgrimage each year. 

On the road to Yvetot is the church of Sainte-Ger- 
trude, which possesses a unique stone tabernacle above 
the altar. 

Villequier was the scene of the tragic accident which 
Victor Hugo relates so poignantly in Les Contem- 
plations: here, on September 4, 1843, his beloved 
daughter Léopoldine was drowned. Her husband 
was Charles Vacquerie, and a house standing on 
the banks of the river still belongs to the Vacquerie 
family. 

Saint-Wandrille, a few miles from Caudebec, is one 
of the chief glories of Caux. It existed when Neustria 
was stilla kingdom. It was founded by Wandrille in 
648, and no fewer than five churches were built. Truly 
illustrious did it become. Its saints were celebrated 
for their piety and its doctors for their knowledge. 
It was frequented by students from the whole of 
Europe. Before the Norman invasion it was known 
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as Fontenelle, but it was afterward rebuilt and given 
the name of its founder. Until the Benedictines were 
expelled, in 1903, it continued to be the home of 
monks. Now it is sadly dilapidated: of the great 
church, which rose to an exceptional height, there are 
now only ruins. When its magnificent spire fell in 1631, 
- crashing the nave and the aisles, it was not rebuilt. 
But the cloisters are beautiful, and they are the most 
ancient relics. 

The parish church dates from the eleventh century, 
and has a beautiful thirteenth-century chapel and 
sixteenth-century windows. Above the abbey is 
the Romanesque church of Saint-Saturnin. In the 
country around are memorials of earlier centuries— 
at Sainte-Marguerite, Epinay, at Saint-Paér, at La 
Cour-du-Mont, at Fréville—and, farther on the road 
to Yerville, there is a Louis XIII chdteau at Motteville, 
which belonged to the Langlois, a family of Norman 
magistrates. Mme de Motteville, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote memoirs of the Court of Anne of Austria. 

Bolbec lies to the west, and again the road is strewn 
with ancient monuments. There is, for example, the 
Abbey of Le Vallasse, which was founded in 1145, and 
was protected by Henry Plantagenet. It was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Huguenots, and its church has 
disappeared. Part of the monastery, however, is still 
standing. Bolbec is a thriving manufacturing town 
which was a halting-place on the Roman road from 
Lillebonne to Etretat. Cotton goods have been manu- 
factured in it since the days of Francois I, but, as was 
the case in most of the Protestant towns of Caux, the 
-revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought about its 
momentary eclipse. A Protestant church has been 
re-erected. The Catholic church—Saint-Michel—is of 
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the eighteenth. century. In the gardens of the town is 
some fine statuary. 

Lillebonne, to the south, is a Roman town whose 
antiquity has been shown only of recent years. It was 
the Juliabona of the Cesars. The theatre is almost 
unique in Northern Europe. It is estimated that it 
could contain three thousand spectators. The ruins 
are majestic. Probably the theatre was converted in 
the third century into a citadel. The baths are con- 
sidered to be of somewhat later construction. Lamps 
and bronzes and marble statues and mosaics and 
Roman money have been discovered from time to 
time on the Butte Catillon. Many of the antiquities 
which have been unearthed during the nineteenth cen- 
tury are in the museum of Rouen. In the old days 
Lillebonne opened on the Seine, and was an impor- 
tant port. But in the Middle Ages Caudebec took its 
place. There is a chdteau of William the Conqueror 
rebuilt near the Hotel de Ville; the keep, which is 
well preserved, is of the thirteenth century. This 
castle has a battlemented tower, surrounded by a 
ditch and surmounted by a platform. The parish 
church has statuary in the Florentine style, rare in 
Normandy. 

On the mouth of the Seine is Tancarville, whose 
castle was one of the strongest in the region of the 
river. The Tancarvilles were Chamberlains of Nor- 
mandy, and were extremely rich and powerful, They 
commanded, from their chdteau, the entrance to the 
Seine, and so advantageous was the position that when 
the English attempted to take the fortress in 1437 it 
was defended successfully for three months by only 
forty soldiers. It was afterward burned, but in part 
was rebuilt. The towers of the old building which 
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_ remain give an impressive idea of its former strength. 
Ivy grows over the ancient walls, and trees have sprung 
up amid the ruins. From the terrace a magnificent 
panorama is spread. 

A few other interesting spots in the Pays de Caux 
"may be briefly noted. On the road from Yvetot to 
Bolbec is Valliquerville, where Henri IV sojourned 
during his second campaign: from thence he went 
to Caudebec, besieged by Alexandre Farnése. The 
church, which was consecrated by Odon Rigault in 
1267, was rebuilt in the fifteenth century. Ecrette- 
ville-les-Baons contains the little towers of a manoir 
built by the monks of Fécamp. Allouville is known 
for its oak-tree, the age of which is estimated at nine 
hundred years. It has acircumference of nearly thirty 
feet, and it is said that well over a thousand persons 
could take shelter under its branches. In the trunka 
little chapel was built at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Between Yvetot and Saint-Valery, especially if one 
follows the course of the river Durdent—in which the 
baptism of the Romans began—there are many his- 
torical sites. At Héricourt St Mellon, the first Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, founded a church and made it the 
centre of his evangelical mission in the valley. Under 
the existing church was discovered a crypt which is 
supposed to have served as a hiding-place for early 
Christians. At Auffay is the handsome residence of 
the Houdetot family, built about 1442. Grainville-la- 
Teinturiére is an old Roman town. In the Middle Ages 
it was in the domain of Jacques de Béthencourt, who 
took possession of the Canaries in 1402. The chdteau 
of this famous sailor is now simply a few enormous walls 
which formed part of the old keep. Cany possesses a 
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remarkably imposing chdteau, with a cour d'honneur, ex- 
tensive terraces, large ponds, and beautiful gardens. A 
Roman road passed through the village. Here was © 
born Dunois, who fought so bravely against the Eng- 
lish in the fifteenth century. 

Again, on the road between Yvetot and Dieppe, 1s — 
the Louis XIII Chateau of Grémonville, considered to 
be one of the finest in this part of Caux. At Ouville 
are the remains of a twelfth-century monastery. The 
little village of Luneray is worthy of notice as one of 
the centres of Calvinism in the time of the Reforma- 
tion. A little to the north is Le Bourg-Dun, on the 
Dieppe-Saint-Valery road: it certainly existed under 
the Romans. 

One of the most characteristic routes is from Dieppe ~ 
southward along the valley of the Scie. It is a narrow 
valley, with steep hills on either side, covered with rich 
vegetation. Then one goes through a little forest of 
high elms and comes upon the plain, on which stand 
clumps of poplars against the horizon. 

Miromesnil should not be omitted from one’s itine- 
rary: the Louis XIII chateau, with its massive facade 
of coloured brick, suddenly appears at the end of a 
park, where sheep graze. It was here that Guy de 
Maupassant was born in 1850. 

Then, five miles farther on, is Longueville, formerly 
one of the most powerful fiefs of Normandy. The 
castle, of which little remains, once belonged to the 
great military chief Duguesclin. A hundred years later 
it went to Dunois as recompense for his military prow- 
ess. Then it came into the possession of the Duchesse 
de Longueville, sister of Condé, who was prominent in 
the wars of the Fronde. There was also in the village 
a priory, Sainte-Foy, founded in the eleventh century. 
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About seven miles away was Saint-Victor-l’Abbaye, 
an eleventh-century abbey, which enjoyed the patron- 
age of William the Conqueror. By the old church isa 
statue of William, chiselled by an artisan of the four- 
teenth century: it is the only figure of the Conqueror 
made in the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TERRITOIRE DU HAVRE 


Havre—Harfleur—Montivilliers—Sainte-Adresse—Cap 

d’ Antifer—Etretat—Y port. 
Wuat is known as the Territory of Le Havre runs 
from Fécamp to Etretat, and thence to Le Havre on 
the coast, and along the northern bank of the Seine to 
Tancarville. . It is really a continuation of the Pays de 
Caux, but nevertheless it is in some respects entirely 
different from the Roman and ducal region to the 
east. It is dominated by the port of Havre, and that 
port is of comparatively recent royal creation. It was 
established by Francois I, and has become one of the 
leading ports of France, and shares with Cherbourg 
the honour of being the place of call for the trans- 
atlantic steamers. 

It would appear that in the Middle Ages there were 
two small havens in this vicinity, but they have been 
submerged by the sea or swallowed up in the mud of 
the Seine. Le Havre is made by man. It was a mere 
marsh-land and a waste of shifting sands, beaten by the 
tempests, without beauty, without natural advantages. 
Ingenuity, patience, courage, have made of this un- 
promising site a gay, prosperous town, with huge quays 
and docks: it is the centre of an unceasing traffic link- 
ing together the Old and the New Worlds. 

The Territory of Le Havre formerly constituted what 
was called a government. In it were included Har- 
fleur, Etretat, and Montivilliers. Tancarville served 
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to defend the region by its natural strength. Harfleur 
- flourished until the shifting of the river-bed rendered 
it more or less useless. On the other side of the river, 
Honfleur was busy and enterprising, but could not 
satisfy the growing needs of the country. Then it was 
that Francois I, believing that the estuary of the Seine 
was the key to his kingdom, and that the river-ports 
with their silting sands were insufficient, constructed 
the town which has become the second port of France. 
He called it the Havre de Grace—it was to be a har- 
bour, a commercial entrepdt, and a starting-point for 
great expeditions; it was later to be a fortified place. 
One should salute the statue of Frangois I in the garden 
of the Hotel de Ville. He is the father of the city, 
which has not ceased to progress. No wonder that he 
is held in high honour by the townsfolk. 

At first the King thought of Etretat and of Touques. 
But careful consideration showed that, though Havre, 
then an insignificant village of fishermen lost in the 
wilderness of an inhospitable coast, had its disadvan- 
tages, it had also something to recommend it. Cer- 
tainly it was flat, but the tide kept a high level for 
four hours. Work was begun about 1517, and by 1545 
Havre was already important enough for the assembly 
there of the ships which went to attack the English 
fleet off the Isle of Wight. Dikes had been erected 
and quays had been provided. To attract inhabitants 
Frangois I granted exemption from national taxation, 
and permitted the local taxes to be devoted to the 
development of the city. These inducements were 
maintained and increased by the successors of Frangois 
I. But there were set-backs, Frangois had wished to 
inaugurate the town by launching a vessel which for 
those days was colossal. It was a ship of a thousand 
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tons, carrying a chapel, a windmill, and a little wooden 
castle. Overcharged, it could not get out of the port, 
and, beaten by the waves, was wrecked. 

Under Richelieu a fresh impulsion was given: a 
citadel was built which could contain a garrison of 
six thousand men. It also served as a prison, and in 
it Condé, Longueville, and Conti were guarded. Col- 
bert, the minister, and Vauban, the engineer, increased 
the fortune of the town. Louis XVI approved the 
plans whose execution have given us the modern Havre. 
The Revolution interrupted the work, and Napoleon did 
not proceed with his usual energy: it was not until the 
Restoration that new quarters were built, but during 
the nineteenth century the importance of Havre grew 
continually. To-day it is the only port on the 
Atlantic in which mammoth steamers can come into 
dock. (At Cherbourg one is obliged to disembark by 
tender.) From it French ships set out in competi- 
tion with the greatest transatlantic ships of other coun- 
tries. 

Four-fifths of the cotton dealt with in France comes 
in by this port. For the commerce in coffee it occupies 
the leading place. Havre has, indeed, become over- 
crowded, and some of its traffic in coal, iron, and tim- 
ber has had to be diverted to Rouen. During the War 
it was a British Army base, and it was better equipped 
than ever. It is calculated that the annual importa- 
tions by way of Havre amount to a quarter of a 
million tons. Moreover, Havre has become an indus- 
trial town. Behind it is La Céte de Grace, a green hill 
on which red roofs make a contrasting colour. 

By climbing the Cap de la Héve one can see the 
whole of the mouth of the Seine, looking down on 
Havre, and across to Honfleur and Trouville. On it 
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are two lighthouses, one of them first lighted in the 
reign of Louis XVI, and the other sending out its shaft 
of light over a distance of fifty-two miles. 

Though Le Havre is a young city which cannot 
boast of celebrated monuments whose stones have 
received the patina of time, there are nevertheless 
- interesting buildings. There is even a little chapel in 
_ the Rue de Montivilliers which has a nave reputed to 
date from the twelfth century. Doubtless the Vieux- 
Marché, with its piles of fruit and fish, bright and brisk 
on market-days, is the most ancient part of the town. 
In the Ancien Tribunal, an agreeable eighteenth-cen- 
tury edifice, the Museum of Natural History is housed. 
Notre-Dame is the principal church. Constructed in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, its architec- 
tural design is admirable. 

The Eglise Saint-Frangois is slightly older. Havre 
possesses a fairly important picture-gallery, and a 
Museum of Antiquities. But one must not expect to 
find Le Havre anything but a bustling, up-to-date town. 
The most picturesque part is the Vieux-Port, with its 
docks and maritime buildings. 

Following the banks of the Seine, on the road to 
Lillebonne, we come to Graville, about two miles east- 
ward. There is the interesting eleventh-century Abbcy 
of Sainte-Honorine: in it is the tomb of the patron saint 
of Rouen. The adjoining monastery, built of brick, 
dates only from the eighteenth century. 

Harfleur is no longer a port of great importance. It 
was begun nine hundred years ago by Edward the 
Confessor, who was educated at Fécamp, and who left 
it to ascend the throne of England. Somehow it has 
yreserved its medieval atmosphere. There are many 
vestiges of itspastglory. In 1415 Harfleur was besieged 
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by Henry V of England. The garrison, numbering 
only a few hundred men, held out for more than a 
month against forces of thirty thousand. As was the 
practice, when Harfleur was obliged to surrender the 
English garrisoned the place. But in spite of this pre- 
caution the English were driven out in the middle of 
the same century. Casimir Delavigne wrote of the 
church : 


C'est le clocher d’Harfleur, debout pour vous apprendre, 
Que l Anglais la bat, mais n'a su le défendre. 


With its jetty and its barges on the canal, and the 
steeple of Saint-Martin, and the nets hung up to dry 
in the heart of the town, and the pleasantly wooded, 
sluggish Lézarde, and the hills behind, Harfleur has ° 
a quaint and pleasing appearance. The Chateau of 
Orcher, approached by an avenue of beeches, facing 
Honfleur on the other side of the river, is renowned for 
its situation and for its terraces. 

In such little villages as Saint-Vigor-d’Imonville, 
Saint-Vincent-de-Cramesnil, and Saint- Jean-d’ Abbetot 
are old churches, as there is at La Cerlangue. 

The road which branches northward from Harfleur 
to Bolbec passes through fertile country. At what is 
called the Camp Dolent have been discovered the re- 
mains of a forge dating from pre-Roman days. At 
Saint-Romain-de-Colbosq there was a fierce fight be- 
tween the French sharp-shooters and the Prussians in 
1870. At Saint-Eustache-la-Forét there is an amus- 
ing church with lozenges of black stone. By the Saint- 
Laurent stream, in a deep valley, is a series of tiny 
towns pleasantly situated, clustered, as usual, round 
ancient steeples. 

The Forest of Lillebonne used to extend as far as 
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Saint- Jean-de-la-Neuville, which was founded by the 
Dukes of Anjou in the twelfth century. 

Still farther to the north, if we follow the road from 
Havre to the summit of Ingouville, and go by Fon- 
taine-la-Mallet, which takes its name from the famous 
family of Mallet, and where, it is declared, St Valery 
_ was baptized, we reach Montivilliers, whose abbey was 
built before the Normans came to Normandy. It was 
destroyed by the Normans, but was rebuilt by Robert 
le Magnifique in 1035. The Benedictine nuns had 
Beatrice, the aunt of the Duke, for abbess. Round it 
spread its large domains, from the valley to the sea, 
and at one time it possessed rights over the port of 
Harfleur. The abbey church is a Romanesque con- 
struction, though with a Gothic window. The monas- 
tery was rebuilt in the eighteenth century. A thriv- 

ing town sprang up round the abbey, and its production 
_ of leather goods and of cloth was carried to the sea by 
the Lézarde. 

Montivilliers was linked to Harfleur by a good road 
under the Romans, and in the museum that is being 
collected there are interesting relics. In the library 
the manuscripts of the abbey are preserved. There 
are walks upon the ramparts, now transformed into 
gardens, in which three ruined towers stand. In the 
cemetery are the pillars of an old cloister made of 
wood. It was once used as an ossuary. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the interesting 
objects which one encounters either on the main road 
or by the road to Criquetot, a little centre cf agri- 
culture with an eleventh-century church. But we 
must note Le Bec-Crépin, one of the famous fiefs of 
Normandy, which Rollo gave to one of his followers. 

One of the Crépins fought at the battle of Hastings, and 
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another went to Egypt with St Louis. The family was 
allied, by marriage, to the Brézé family. 

The Abbé Cochet, who did so much to bring to light 
the antiquities of Caux and of the Territoire du Havre, 
found, in the middle of the last century, many relics 
of the Romans in the villages in this vicinity. 

On the way along the coast from Le Havre to 
Fécamp are many pleasant places. The cliffs are 
sometimes cut deeply. Sainte-Adresse—the name is 
probably a corruption of Saint-André—is of recent 
growth: it.was built by Dufayel, the proprietor of a 
famous emporium at Paris, shortly before the War. 
It was from 1914 to 1919 the makeshift capital of 
Belgium, and it has now become a popular seaside 
resort, with villas and maisons normandes and Swiss 
chalets, and a variety of amusements, including fre- 
quent regattas. 

To Notre-Dame-des-Flots, on the Cap de la Heve, 
there is an annual pilgrimage of sailors. Bléville has 
a twelfth-century church, and Octeville one of the thir- 
teenth century. A legend attaches to Saint-Jouin: in 
the church is the body of the saint, which is said to 
have been washed by the sea for forty years. Gonne- 
ville-la-Mallet, once part of the property of the Mallets 
of Graville, also reputed to have belonged to the ori- 
ginal of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, and Beaumesnil, where 
Roman vases dedicated to Mercury were found some 
years ago, and other villages lead us to the majestic 
Cap d’Antifer, which forms a narrow promontory with 
a high rock-peak. 

Here is a wild and stormy scene. The sea beats 
upon the rock with extraordinary violence. Since the 
cliffs are of comparatively soft substance, they are 
from time to time undermined, and great masses fall 
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with a crash into the sea. The Cap is regarded as a 
_ dangerous point for navigation, But considered as a 
spectacle it has a grand beauty. Seagulls make their 
nests in the crevices of the white wall, and fill the air 
with their cries. Near by is the Roc aux Guillemots, 
named after the birds which abound there. 
_  Etretat, a few miles beyond, has been described as 
_ one of the marvels of France. It is splendidly situated, 
and is a model of grace. Between two cliffs hundreds 
of feet high, where the waves have bored tunnels and 
caverns into which the tides tragically roar, it is itself 
verdant and beflowered, and is one of the most charm- 
ing corners of Normandy. Its splendid seascape has 
for pendant its splendid landscape. It was, until a 
comparatively recent date, a simple fishing-village. It 
was discovered by the painter Isabey, and was visited 
by such artists as Le Poittevin and Diaz. They were 
loud in its praise. Then the author Alphonse Karr 
wrote about Etretat, which at once became a favour- 
ite resort of Parisians. De Maupassant, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, Victor Hugo, Offenbach, and many other 
writers and artists sojourned here. It is now one of 
the most fashionable seaside resorts, with such attrac- 
tions as golf-links, tennis-courts, a casino in which are 
organized brilliant Fétes, and an elegant plage. Yet, 
modern as Ftretat is, its origins go back to the Roman 
days. Its old name is unknown, but its ancient im- 
portance is certain. There was a Roman way to 
- Lillebonne; Roman baths and tombs have been un- 
earthed. Its church is of the eleventh century, Roman- 
esque in style. 

The beach is, as it were, framed between two great 
rocks which advance into the sea. On one side is the 
Falaise d’Aval, with a sort of arch or flying buttress; 
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beside it is the Aiguille d’Etretat, a natural obelisk 
hundreds of feet high. On the other side is the Falaise 
d’Amont. It too had its Aiguille, or natural obelisk, 
but this has been brought down by the sea. Farther 
out is another rock, pierced by a passage called the 
Manneporte. 

There is a multitude of legends concerning the grottos 
and subterranean passages. According to tradition, the 
Chambre aux Demoiselles is connected with the old fort 
of Fréfossé a mile away: Fréfossé belonged to the sezg- 
neurs of Tilleul. In the grotto, high on the Falaise 
d’Aval, were said to live the daughters of a fairy, whose 
names were Verte-Emeraude and Blanche-Ecume. 
They were protectors of the fishermen. When they ap- 
peared there were miraculous catches. But no one was. 
allowed to climb to their retreat. When some daring 
young men—so runs the story—tried on a moonless 
night to reach the grotto the cliff split with a terrific 
sound, and the fairies and the young men disappeared 
for ever. 

It is also related that two centuries ago a little river 
disappeared underground hereabouts because a miller 
refused shelter to a powerful fairy. This river-water 
is now drawn up by wells. 

At Bordeaux-Saint-Clair the remains of an ancient 
house, with a great court and a tower, were discovered 
some years ago by the Abbé Cochet. In ploughing 
the ground the peasants constantly turned up grey 
and red stones, and the plough was sometimes stopped 
by Roman constructions. It was then that systematic 
excavations were undertaken, with interesting results. 

Six miles from Etretat is Yport. It is a fishing- 
port in a creek at the end of a wooded valley. Ex- 
tremely picturesque, its houses stand in a sort of 
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amphitheatre. It is surrounded by the delightful 
Forét des Hogues, and the way to Fécamp passes 
through the forest. The boats are dragged over the 
sands and galets, and the fishermen put their nets in 
old black tarred fishing-boats—caloges. We are in the 
country that Maupassant described in Miss Harriet. 
On one side is the forest, and on the other the blue sea, 
with its white, sunlit sails. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LIEUVIN AND THE PAYS D’OUCHE 


Lisieux—Bernay— Pont-Audemer—Gacé—Le Tyvésor 

—Conches— Beaumont-le-Roger— Broglie— Laigle— 

Breteuil. 
As in most parts of Normandy, through the Lieuvin 
(with the Pays d’Ouche) in former days were scattered 
many abbeys and castles. The enumeration of all these 
chdéteaux and monasteries, some of them well preserved, 
others symbolic ruins, would be monotonous: a short ~ 
run and we are again contemplating an abbatial church 
or gazing on a broken, ivy-covered wall. The motor- 
ist with the smallest architectural and historical sense 
does not grow tired of this never-ending procession of 
ancient steeples and feudal strongholds, of Renaissance 
palaces and manor-houses; but limitations of space 
make it impossible to describe here all the buildings 
dating from the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries 
which are found along the Normandy roads. There they 
are, to be seen and admired, but scarcely to be mentioned 
in detail. It would be equally fatuous in a book of 
this kind to paint picture after picture of the green- 
and-white countryside of meadows and orchards, the 
spacious plateaux and the deep valleys, the sheer cliffs 
and shingly beaches, the thick forests which sometimes 
march down to the edge of the sea. Of variety there is 
plenty: no province produces such an impression of 
diversity. Yet the changes that are being rung are, 
after all, comparatively few; and one is compelled to 
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repeat the same epithets, as one is compelled to mention 
the same centuries. Beautiful and most beautiful are 
the Norman scenes; magnificent and most magnificent 
are the Norman constructions; and so we will en- 
deavour to dispense with adjectives which might pro- 
perly be applied to each league of our way. 

The Lieuvin and the Pays d’Ouche resemble other 
districts that we have already traversed. This region 
has the ancient memorials that we have discovered 
elsewhere. It has its marvellous cathedral of Lisieux. 
It has its little villages, each with an edifice of which 
itis proud. It has its sanctuaries and its fine mansions. 
It is a veritable museum of art treasures. It is a vivid 
chronicle of vital days. And these memorials, which 
have endured the batterings of many generations, are 
set in lovely landscapes. 

Lieuvin and Ouche are, in a word, typically Norman, 
and possess in eminent degree the Norman charm, 
which is made up of venerable eld and laughing fruit- 
fulness. Yet the region has its own peculiar character. 
It strikes, as it were, the happy medium between the 
vast plains of Auge and the profound valleys of the 
Bocage. 

Its chief town is Lisieux, which existed in Roman 
days; and the Lieuvin in general is the old territory 
of the Lexovii. It lies to the east of the river Touques, 
which separates it from Lower Normandy. It is 
bounded for a considerable distance on the east by 
the river Risle, which cuts it off from the Roumois 
and the Campagnes du Neubourg et de Saint-André, 
of which the capital is Evreux. Many of the communes 
are merely scattered hamlets, a cluster of houses here 
and another cluster there, almost hidden at the end of 
a little lane. Farmhouses with thatched roofs are still 
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common. Prosperity is apparent in the agricultural 
districts. Wheat and apples are produced abundantly; 
but there is also practised, especially round the capital, 
the textile industry. It is said that the name of cre- 
tonne comes from the name of a Lisieux merchant, 
Creton. The ribbons which in France are given the 
specific name of rubans de Normandie mostly come 
from the Lieuvin. 

On account of the scarcity of building stone, wood 
was formerly freely employed in the construction of 
houses. Perhaps the best houses of this kind can be 
seen at Lisieux, though the chateaux along the valley 
of the Touques are often largely made of wood. 

The Lieuvin has a short coastline in the bay of the 
Seine, and Pont-Audemer on the Risle is a port which: 
serves the region. What is called the Pays d’Ouche 
lies between Bernay and Conches, and extends south- 
ward toward Saint-Evroult, where is one of the earliest 
monasteries. Indeed, we are informed that no fewer 
than fourteen monasteries were founded in the Pays 
in the reign of King Childebert. We are in forest land; 
but, in most remote ages, villages sprang up in the 
clearings, and iron and copper work was practised from 
time immemorial. 

Lisieux is built at the meeting-place of three little 
rivers. In the spring-time it is embowered, as it were, 
in the snow-like blossoms of the apple-trees. If one 
climbs the slopes of Mont-Cassin, or mounts to the 
faubourg Saint-Désir, one sees the crescent-shaped 
town, with the heights of the old Rathouin Forest on 
the horizon. Lisieux is a silent, old-world city, with 
houses whose fagades are white, grey, or red enclosed 
in green gardens. Here and there a belfry breaks the 
silhouette of the peaceful houses. There is the ancient 
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Abbaye aux Dames. There is the great tower of Saint- 
Jacques. The cathedral, with its silver-grey colour, 
stands by the mass of buildings of the archbishop’s 
palace, simple but grand. And near by one can dis- 
tinguish the criss-cross of the wood-and-plaster houses. 

If Lisieux impresses us by its past, it also appeals 
to us by its modern legend of the littie girl who was 
to be known to the whole world as St Thérése de |’En- 
fant Jésus. She was born at Alencon in 1873, the 
youngest of five daughters. When she was four years 
of age her mother died, and her father settled at Lisieux, 
in the charming residence the Bissonnets, which is 
visited by pilgrims to-day. When she was fifteen years 
of age, by a special dispensation of Leo XIII, she en- 
tered the convent of the Carmelites in Lisieux, where 
she died on the threshold of the twentieth century. 
Young as she was, she had acquired an extraordinary 
reputation for saintliness, and miraculous cures are 
said to have been effected by her intercession. 

In the early days of Christianity Lisieux had an 
archbishop. Its prelates governed the country under 
the title of comtes. Thus Lisieux has played a political 
as well as a religious rdle. In it was held the Council 
of 1055, which deposed the Archbishop of Rouen, the 
uncle of William the Conqueror. It was besieged and 
starved into surrender in 1136. In 1152 the marriage 
of Henry II and Eléonore d’Aquitaine took place in 
the cathedral, thus creating a great English empire 
which put France in peril and led to long wars. 
Philippe-Auguste seized the town in 1204. Great for- 
tifications were built round the cathedral. In 1463 
Lisieux entered the Ligue du Bien Public against Louis 
XI. Again in 1650 Lisieux ranged itself on the side 
of the Fronde against Mazarin and Louis XIV. Under 
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the Matignons, uncle and nephews, who governed 
Lisieux from 1646 to 1714, the town developed. The 
archbishop’s palace was rebuilt. The cathedral was 
embellished. With the suppression of its archbishop 
Lisieux has doubtless lost something of its old import- 
ance, and, moreover, the advent of machinery destroyed 
its old home industries. Nevertheless, there has re- 
cently been a revival of weaving and spinning, and 
the town is prosperous, while preserving its primitive 
spirit. 

The old archbishop’s palace, to the left of the cathe- 
dral, is the most interesting monument of Lisieux. It 
consists of a narrow central building of stone, with two 
wings in brickwork of the seventeenth century. The 
staircase which leads to the portion of the building ~ 
which now serves as tribunal is admirably designed, 
and is ornamented by excellent ironwork. The Cham- 
bre Dorée is one of the most handsomely decorated 
rooms in Normandy. Round the doorways run designs 
in gilded oak. The chimney is beautifully carved, and 
above it is a painting which faces a painted mirror. 
The walls are covered with leatherwork. On the ceiling 
are the carved heads of lions and appropriate paintings. 
The gardens have been well preserved. There are 
splendid avenues of chestnuts, and, in the parterre, a 
fountain. In the museum are excellent pictures, 

The cathedral, dedicated to St Pierre, was rebuilt 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, on the site of 
the primitive church which was burned in 1135. It 
marks a date in the history of art, because it is perhaps 
the first Norman Gothic church. It was enlarged and 
repaired in the thirteenth century. Six chapels were 
added in the fourteenth century, and others in the 
fifteenth, Of the two towers which frame the facade 
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only one is finished. The unfinished tower is a good 
example of thirteenth-century building. The cathe- 
dral has a robust beauty: it is finely severe. The 
columns of the nave resemble those of Notre-Dame at 
Paris, while the choir is in the style of that of Bayeux. 
The Chapelle de la Vierge was built in the fifteenth 
century by Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, who 
was foremost among the accusers of Joan of Arc. When 
he was appointed to Lisieux he erected this chapel, it 
is said, in atonement “‘for his false judgment in con- 
demning an innocent woman.’ Under the flagstone 
lies his body, and in 1912 a statue to Joan of Arc was 
placed on the site of his tomb. 

The houses at the corner of the Grand’ Rue and the 
Place Victor Hugo are extremely curious. The church 
of Saint- Jacques was built in five years—from 1496 to 
1501—by Guillaume de Samaison of Lisieux. Its tower 
is unfinished. It is pleasantly designed in the Flam- 
boyant style, and shows unity, though its nave is un- 
usually long. The hospital, which is behind the church, 
has preserved sacerdotal ornaments which belonged to 
Thomas a Becket, who stayed in Lisieux in 1164. 

In the Rue aux Févres—that is to say, of black- 
smiths—there is a wealth of gabled houses which have 
hardly changed since the sixteenthcentury. The upper 
stories project. There are steep, sloping roofs. The 
woodwork is bizarre, but extremely pleasing. The most 
famous house is the Maison de la Salamandre, or of 
Frangois I. The salamander, the badge of the King, 
figures on the gable and in other parts of the fagade, 
but there is also a curious piece of sculpture—a monkey 
under an orange-tree, parodying the scene of Eve. 
There are also realistic little caryatides which ignore 
the laws of decency, and the hairy savage who was a 
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favourite subject of the epoch of maritime discoveries. 
At the entrance to this street is a sixteenth-century 
bridge over the Orbiquet—a tributary of the Touques 
—which is bordered by picturesque lavoirs. 

Perhaps the real architectural and artistic interest 
of Lisieux lies in these old abodes, which are still in- 
habited. They are to be seen, for example, in the Rue 
des Boucheries, where the bricks between the beams 
make a herring-bone formation. On the Place du 
Marché-au-Beurre are other sixteenth-century houses, 
as in the Rue de la Paix, where the roofs on either side 
almost touch each other, as in an engraving by Gustave 
Doré. Again, they can be found in the Rue d’Ouville, 
where a dark rivulet runs through the middle of the 
street. By crossing the Touques we come to the fau- 
bourg of Saint-Désir, where is the Benedictine Abbaye 
aux Dames, founded in 1050. The present build- 
ings are of the eighteenth century, and constitute a 
rare specimen of religious architecture of the time of 
Louis XV. 

Bernay, in the centre of the Lieuvin and Pays 
d’Ouche, is famous for its abbey, which was founded in 
1013 by Judith of Brittany, the wife of Duke Richard 
II. The town stands in the midst of the wooded green 
heights, and if one surveys it from a little eminence 
one appreciates the fitness of Mme de Staél’s descrip- 
tion of the spot as ‘‘a basket of flowers.’’ The old, 
quaintly timbered sixteenth-century houses, with pro- 
jecting gables, nestle cosily and prettily among the 
trees: it seems almost incredible that this region, 
where green is greener than green, and where are white 
farmhouses, black-beamed, with innumerable cattle 
feeding, and agricultural prosperity is revealed even 
in the brightly polished dairy utensils, should ever. 
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have had its calm activities disturbed by war. And 
indeed the wars which drenched Normandy in blood 
did, in a relative sense, spare this spot. It is true that 
it was pillaged and burnt by Charles le Mauvais, by 
the Huguenots and the Ligueurs, and that it was a 
fortified place. It is true that it was swept by the 
plague in 1596. But these were events incident to the 
times and to the country; and, on the whole, Bernay 
has lived a fairly peaceful life, spinning cotton and 
making ribbons, as well as profiting by the bounty of 
nature. There was a short, unpleasant episode again 
in 1871, when, in spite of the heroism of the Garde 
Nationale, the Prussians occupied it from January 
until March. It is hard to picture these things: one 
prefers to think of Bernay as an altogether happy town 
in an altogether happy landscape, smiling in its con- 
tented sleep on the banks of the Charentonne, whose 
waters gurgle to the Risle. 

The abbey was as important as that of Fécamp. 
Judith endowed it with many villages, including Beau- 
mont, but the monks later, to ensure their protection, 
ceded part of their domains, including half of Bernay it- 
self, to the Montgomerys, afterward the Comtes d’Alen- 
con. The abbey is a large grey building with a seven- 
teenth-century front—for it was re-erected in 1628; but 
the nave is part of the early building, and is in the best 
Romanesque style. It is, indeed, one of the earliest 
Romanesque buildings in Normandy. The monastery 
is now used for various purposes. In it is the Hotel 
de Ville and the Tribunal, while the house of the abbot 
serves as museum. 

The church of Sainte-Croix was begun in 1357, and 
enlarged in 1497. Its altar came from the Abbaye 
du Bec, and is ornamented with marble columns with 
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bronze bases. ,The organ has good Renaissance panels, 
and the pulpit is of the Louis XIII period. The college 
was established by the Augustinians. 

The Hétel des Gabelles has some magnificent wood- 
work. Then there is La Couture, the scene of pilgrim- 
ages since the Middle Ages. The slate spire with its four 
pinnacles is on the side of a little hill. It is said that a 
sheep unearthed a figure of the Virgin on this spot in 
the tenth century, but the edifice that we now see is of 
the fifteenth. 

At Bernay are held old fairs which are well known 
through the whole of Normandy—the Foire Fleurie, 
the Foire aux Laines, and the Foire aux Chevaux. 

To reach Bernay from Lisieux one may take the 
main road from Paris. This passes Firfol, where was 
a priory whose chapel dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Here there is also a striking manor-house. At 
Marolles is a large church, partly Romanesque. At 
Mont-Hérault is a wooden manoir ornamented with the 
enamelled earthenware of the Pré-d’Auge, which is, 
strangely enough, used much more frequently on the 
right side of the Touques than in the Pays d’Auge itself. 
The sculptured woodwork of the church at L’ Hétellerie 
should not be missed. 

The manozr of Barville is a remarkable construction, 
where again are examples of the terre émaillée of the 
Pré-d’Auge. There are other charming hamlets on this 
road, which goes by Thiberville, engaged in the making 
of ribbons and laces. 

Another route is that along the banks of the little 
Orbec. The church of Glos is Romanesque. At Mes- 
nil-Guillaume the chdteau, hidden among the trees, is 
of the sixteenth century; in the court a wooden struc- 
ture still remains. The Chateau of Mailloc belonged to 
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one of the most ancient families in France. It presents 
a warrior-like aspect with its battlemented towers. The 
town of Orbec has some curious streets, in which are 
to be found houses of brick and wood of the fifteenth 
century. Its church has a big square tower and three 
fine windows, and an organ-case of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The hospice is dominated by an amusing little 
steeple. 

From Bernay we may proceed northward to Pont- 
Audemer, either by the main road or by the détour of 
Saint-Georges-du-Vievre. This town, whose markets 
are famous in the whole region, is beautifully situated. 
It is a thriving centre of manufacture. Beyond is Saint- 
Etienne-l’Allier, whose church is of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The valley of the Vienne, which one follows for a 
short time, is especially picturesque. 

Pont-Audemer is situated on the Risle, which here 
becomes navigable to the sea. It contains important 
tanneries, foundries, and paper-, cotton-, and saw- 
mills. Seen from the bridge, the old houses, which are 
plentiful, at once indicate the character of the town. 
It was originally, as its name implies, a bridge between 
the Roumois and the Lieuvin, and this passage was so 
important that a busy town sprang up. It has been 
known from the eleventh century. It had then a great 
deal of river traffic; it even sent to England such local 
products as apples and tanned skins. There are long 
quays and many canals: formerly it was called the 
Venice of Normandy. The silting of the sands and the 
mud of the river have greatly interfered with its trade. 

The City of a Hundred Canals is extremely interest- 
ing: its buildings are of various styles. Its narrow 
street from the Grand’ Place leads to the church of 
Saint-Ouen, which was not completed, but has a 
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pleasing aspect. Religious life was very active in Pont- 
Audemer: the Archbishop Odon Rigault held five Pro- 
vincial Councils here. The choir of Saint-Ouen is of the 
eleventh century, and the rest is of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It is curious to contrast the low 
Romanesque choir with the Flamboyant high nave and 
the Gothic tower. The interior is richly ornamented. 
The pulpit is of the Louis XIII period. There is some 
admirable Renaissance glass. Some people regard this 
unfinished church as among the most beautiful in Nor- 
mandy. Then there are the remains of Notre-Dame- 
du-Pré, which dates from the twelfth century. There 
is a monastery which serves as a tannery. There is a 
hospice with a Gothic chapel. There is also the church 
of Saint-Germain, partly of Romanesque construction. 
The portal is that which once served Notre-Dame-du- 
Pré, The interior is simple, but in the Gothic chapel is 
a remarkable sculptured tomb. 

One can wander in the streets of Pont-Audemer and 
come with a start of surprise upon a sculptured win- 
dow, upon an ancient balustrade. There are charming 
houses everywhere, and the numerous waterways that 
traverse the town add to its interest. In the library 
are many precious documents concerning Normandy. 
From the summit of the little plateau outside the town 
there is a view over the whole countryside, down the 
valley of the Risle and across the estuary of the Seine 
right to Havre. 

Between Pont-Audemer and Lisieux is a well-watered 
and well-wooded country. Tourville is a sweet little 
place, with many villas amid the trees by the rivulets. 
The rivulets are multitudinous in these valleys, At 
Les Préaux there was an abbey which was destroyed 
by the Norman invasion, but which was rebuilt in 1034. _ 
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It was held in especial honour by the Norman lords, by 
the Kings of France, and by the Popes, who showered 
gifts and privileges upon it. Only a few ruins remain. 
Epaignes boasts of one of the largest churches in this 
part of the country. Cormeilles is a delicious little 
town, and a mile away are the ruins of the Abbey of 
Saint-Pierre-de-Cormeilles, founded by one of the com- 
panions of William the Conqueror. On the main road 
—at Fauguernon—is a chdteau, of which parts are pre- 
served, which goes back to the days of the first Duke 
of Normandy, Rollo. Le Pin possesses a square donjon 
of the eleventh century. Other chdteaux in the neigh- 
bourhood are at Fumichon (sixteenth century) and at 
Ouilly-du-Houlley (of about the same period). 

A route to be recommended is by the banks of the 
Risle and along the mouth of the Seine. Splendid views 
constantly present themselves, and historical sites are 
scattered all over the country—at Conteville, at Beur- 
ville, at Grestain, where an abbey was founded by one 
of the Contevilles, to which Charles VII came with 
Agnes Sorel. Here Arlette, the mother of William the 
Conqueror, was buried. An old wall marks the spot 
where was her tomb. 

From Fiquefleur, which is on the road as we ap- 
proach Honfleur, and which has a very old church—of 
the tenth century—we can continue into Lower Nor- 
mandy or turn southward in the direction of Lisieux. 
There is no lack of interest; all this region has agree- 
able wooded valleys and ancient churches, from Manne- 
ville-la-Raoult to Beuzeville, to Les Authieux, which 
has not one but two Romanesque churches, to Blangy- 
le-Chateau, which had a strong castle, of which the don- 
jon remains, to Norolles in its dale, with its Frangois I 
chdéteau. The banks of the Touques to Pont-l’Evéque 
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also are dotted with the most charming villages. South- 
ward from Lisieux, by the Touques, is Saint- Jean-de- 
Livet, where portions of the church belong to the Car- 
lovingian epoch of Neustria. The chdteau is Renais- 
sance in style: one of its residents was a governor 
of Caen, and another defended the Mont-Saint- Michel 
in 1423. At Fervacques there is an imposing castle, 
circled by the Touques and surrounded by century-old 
elms. It was erected, it is said, to receive Henri IV, 
whose room, with its old furniture, may be inspected. 
At Ticheville is the chapel of an old priory, and then 
we come to Saint-Evroult-le-Montfort, where there is 
a ruined Benedictine abbey. 

Gacé, almost on the southern extremity of Nor- 
mandy, had once considerable importance. One of its | 
lords, who was distinguished by the somewhat unflat- 
tering name of Téte d’Ane, was the tutor of William 
the Conqueror. Afterward the fief went to the family 
of the Matignons. The chdteau, with its enormous walls 
and towers, preserves something of the appearance of 
the early stronghold. 

There are so many places to see that it is difficult 
to give advice as to which roads should be chosen in 
preference to others. But certainly Bernay is the best 
headquarters from which to explore the Pays d’Ouche. 
Taking it as a starting-point for excursions, one can 
see most of the eastern and southern sides of the Pays, 
which is unsurpassed for loveliness. On the way to 
Brionne (in the Roumois) the Forest of Beaumont 
comes into sight. Presently we reach Boisney. It was 
in its vicinity—in the tiny hamlet of Villeret—that the 
famous discovery of the relics known as ‘‘the Treasure 
of Bernay”’ was made. 

In 1830 a peasant, digging in his field, unearthed a 
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Roman tile. He lifted it, and there met his astonished 
eyes more than a hundred objects of chiselled silver- 
work. Statues, vases, plate, some of them the most 
exquisite of their kind, of superb workmanship, totalled 
half a hundredweight. Doubtless they composed an ex- 
voto to Mercury, for later excavations brought to light 
the stones of a Roman temple and theatre. The church 
of Boisney is of the twelfth century, and init are tombs 
transferred from the Abbaye du Bec. 

Conches lies in a south-easterly direction, on the bor- 
ders of the Pays d’Ouche. On the road to it from Ber- 
nay is Beaumesnil, which well deserves its name. There 
is a castle with red-brick frontage, high roof, sculptured 
dormer-windows, vast gardens, dating from the early 
seventeenth century, the abode of the family of the 
celebrated writer Xavier de Maistre. Formerly there 
existed a fortress here. Farther on is Thevray, whose 
castle was rebuilt after the Hundred Years War, an 
irregular construction which impresses one by its 
strength. One can see the deep ditch under the arch 
of the gateway where the assailants of the castle were 
compelled to endure a rain of heavy missiles from the 
battlements when the outer defences were forced. A 
few more miles and we enter the rich Forest of Conches. 

Conches is a small town on a steep hill above the 
valley of the Rouloir. It has suffered from the struggles 
of dukes and kings. The place arose round the castle 
and the abbey which were erected by Roger de Tosny 
about 1035. Before this date there existed a mile away, 
in what is now known as Vieux-Conches, a chateau of 
which there are few traces; but the seigneur, disliking 
it, transported his Penates to the hillside. A Tosny 
was the standard-bearer of the Normans at the battle 
of Hastings. The stronghold was sacked by Philippe- 
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Auguste, and Duguesclin laid siege to it. It was rav- 
aged by the Ligueurs. The de Bouillon family acquired 
the property, and held it until the Revolution. To-day 
there stand a frowning donjon and five ruined towers, 
over which ivy grows. The entrance is under a Gothic 
gateway; the castle was on a terrace, surrounded by a 
moat. The modern portions are used for various civic 
purposes. The abbey serves as a hospital; what re- 
mains of the older building is probably of the thirteenth 
century. The church of Sainte-Foy commands our at- 
tention; it is mixed Gothic and Renaissance in style; 
its fléche, of wood covered with lead, is modern; the 
windows are rightly renowned; the effect of the whole 
is of light and ingenious architecture. 

Conches and the neighbouring country are the real ~ 
Normandy—where Nature meant to make life irre- 
pressibly gay and gallant, and where six hundred 
years of marching and counter-marching, of sieges 
and battles, have succeeded only in adding a new 
interest to the favoured villages. 

Half-way between Conches and Brionne is Beaumont- 
le-Roger. Its lord was among the most powerful of the 
Norman barons—but this power was destroyed by 
Philippe-Auguste. The last of the Beaumonts re- 
nounced his rights under St Louis; and Beaumont 
was brought as dowry by Jeanne de France to Charles 
le Mauvais. In the time of Louis XIV it went to the 
Bouillonfamily. The present chdteau is modern. There 
are the buttressed walls of the priory, a dependency of 
the Abbaye du Bec, which Roger a la Barbe, who built 
the first castle, founded in 1080. The nave of the 
church is in part preserved. The parish church has 
fine portals, and its choir (of the sixteenth century) is 
remarkable. A wooden warrior in the tower strikes > 
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the hours. The forest around—the Forét de Beaumont 
—is as beautiful as any of the Normandy woods. There 
is hunting to be had init. A deserted, decaying manor- 
house is supposed to have been a rendez-vous de chasse. 

Following the reposeful valley of the Charentonne 
southward from Bernay one comes to Broglie, formerly 
Chambrais. Its name was changed in 1716, when the 
Broglie family acquired the property. Later, in honour 
of the Maréchal de Broglie, Louis XV raised the terri- 
tory to the rank of aduchy. The father of the marshal 
came from Piedmont, and was himself a marshal. The 
son of the illustrious warrior was a minister of Louis 
XVI. Another Broglie—the son-in-law of Mme de 
Staél—held high office under Louis-Philippe. A de- 
scendant was one of the ministers of the Third Republic. 
The chdteau was built in 1735, on the site of an old 
fortress. There is an eleventh-century church in the 
village. 

When passing La Trinité-de-Réville we may remem- 
ber that here at the end of the sixteenth century as- 
sembled armed peasants resolved to stop the royal 
army commanded by Montpensier. The ‘‘Gauthiers,”’ 
as they were called, were among the first recruits for 
the army of Mayenne, who led the Ligueurs. The 
family of Leconte de Nonant had a chdteau at Saint- 
Pierre-de-Cerniéres and a mansion at Blanc-Buisson: 
one of the Lecontes de Nonant was particularly dis- 
tinguished at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
We pass the old bridge of the Charentonne at Echan- 
fray, observing the deep moats of the ancient fortress. 
Another rich Norman family had its seat at La Ferté- 
Fresnel. 

Laigle, situated on rising ground in the graceful 
valley of the Risle, at the entrance to a fine forest, was 
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so called—says the legend—because when the chéteau 
was built in 1026 an eagle’s nest was found by the 
workmen. The present chdteau was constructed in 
1690. It is attributed to the architect Mansard, and 
is certainly worthy of his reputation. The church of 
Saint-Martin was begun eight hundred years ago, but 
most of it as it exists is a mixture of Gothic and Re- 
naissance. Laigle to-day lives by the manufacture of 
needles and pins. 

From Laigle there is a pleasant excursion to Gacé, 
either by the Saint-Evroult forest or by the banks of 
the Risle. Both ways are beautiful. The saint who 
founded the abbey in the middle of the forest, far back 
in the sixth century, chose this spot well. One of the 
most celebrated chroniclers of Normandy, Orderec — 
Vital, wrote his works in this monastery, and he grows 
lyrical about the little river of Charentonne and the 
Fontaine d’Ouche, which has given its name to the 
region and the forest on the higher ground. Surely no 
better spot for a meditative life could be found. Besides 
the columns and arches which have been spared by time 
there is the abandoned church of Notre- Dame-du-Bois, 
whose origins are traced to a pilgrimage that the Neus- 
trian King Childebert, bringing precious relics, made 
to see St Evroult. Beyond the forest is the Risle. 

On the borders of the Campagne de Saint- André, and 
therefore best approached from Evreux, is the little 
town of Breteuil, which was formerly in the domain of 
the Dukes of Normandy. A member of the Breteuil 
family, to which it fell, fought valiantly at Hastings, 
and his archers are sung by Wace. The castle of Bre- 
teuil deserves more than a passing mention in history 
if it be true that firearms were employed in it for the 
first time when it was besieged in 1356. Between Bre-. 
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teuil and the forest is a fine pond. In the vicinity are 
many simple country cottages in which glow the fires 
of forges; all kinds of small objects, especially bits 
and stirrups and spurs, are made. Through the Forét 
de Breteuil runs a magnificent avenue. There is a good 
road to Laigle, and in the neighbourhood are reminders 
of the riches and generosity of the Breteuils. 


CHAPTER 


THE CAMPAGNE DU NEUBOURG AND THE 
CAMPAGNE DE SAINT-ANDRE 


Evreux—The Iton—Louviers—Elbeuf—Pont-de-l’ Arche 

—Vaudreuil—Neubourg—Harcourt—Verneuil—Vernon 

—Saint-André—Gaillon. 
Evreux may be regarded as the capital of the part of 
Normandy that is known as the Campagne du Neu- 
bourg and the Campagne de Saint-André. It unites 
these two districts. The river Iton separates them, 
but Evreux, built on its banks, brings them together 
again. It is by far the most important town in this 
south-eastern portion of Normandy, which stretches 
from Elbeuf on the Seine to Verneuil on the southern 
border, washed by the Avre. The Seine itself divides 
the Vexin Normand from the Norman territory we are 
now considering. 

Vernon is one of the border towns. Yet, curiously 
enough, the two little towns of Neubourg in the north 
and Saint-André in the south, which have given their 
names to these regions, are still regarded locally as the 
chief towns: they are the capitals of the countryside, 
and in them are held the agricultural markets. 

It is customary, too, to speak, with some geogra- 
phical justification, of a third region—namely, that of 
the Pays des Vallées. Round the Seine and the Eure 
and the Iton, which flows into the Eure, this Pays des 
Vallées is by far the most beautiful section of the 
district, and, indeed, it forms a contrast with the less : 
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well-watered plains, which are nevertheless fertile, pro- 
ducing wheat plentifully. It was in the Pays des Val- 
lées that the old Kings of Neustria built a palace and 
the Archbishops of Rouen took up their abode. Vau- 
dreuil is said to have been chosen by the former, and 
Gaillon by the latter. Some industries are practised 
—notably the making of woollen goods, at Elbeuf, 
famous since the thirteenth century. Louviers has a 
flourishing cloth trade. 

_ With the exception of the comté of Alencon, that of 
Evreux was probably the strongest in Normandy. It 
went to the son of Richard Sans Peur, the third Duke 
of Normandy, but afterward, passing by marriage into 
the family of the Montforts, it ranged itself against the 
dukes, who had become the Kings of England, and 
eventually was acquired by Philippe-Auguste, the 
French King, in 1200. Evreux passed to Charles le 
Mauvais, whose possessions comprised a good third of 
Normandy. Under the feudal system Evreux even- 
tually came into the hands of the de Bouillon family, 
who kept it until the Revolution. 

Motorists who set out from Paris to visit the beaches 
of Calvados pass through the old Roman town of 
Evreux, but the majority of them fail to make a halt 
here. In this they are wrong. Evreux is really inter- 
esting, and its hotels are comfortable. It is situated in 
the midst of green hills, and is developed upon the 
three arms of the Iton. It is a calm and elegant pro- 
vincial town, filled with handsome monuments, such 
as the cathedral of Notre-Dame, erected on the site of 
an old church, Norman Gothic in style. It has been 
transformed in the course of centuries, and with its 
mixture of ogival and Flamboyant is not perhaps 
as pure as could be desired. Nevertheless, it has a 
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picturesque silhouette, and in it are splendid specimens 
of architecture from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries. The principal portal is Renaissance, and 
indeed a good deal of the cathedral is of the sixteenth 
century. The older, eleventh-century arches are to be 
found only in the western bays of the nave. There is 
evidence that the first cathedral of Evreux was founded 
as far back as the third century, for St Taurin, who 
was bishop, certainly lived in that remote epoch. The 
tower on the left was erected in 1628. The tower on 
the right shows various orders of architecture super- 
imposed one upon the other. The choir is doubtless of 
the thirteenth century, though its stalls are much later, 
and its windows are mostly of the fifteenth century. 

There are remarkable paintings of the notabilities 
connected with the history of Evreux. In the Lady 
Chapel, too, is excellent glasswork. There is the richest 
wood-carving on the screens of the chapels: one of the 
best is a veritable masterpiece of the time of Francois 
I. The ancient rood-screen should also be noticed. 
The pulpit came from the Abbaye du Bec. The Louis 
XVI organ is exquisitely ornamented. The cathedral 
owes much to Cardinal La Balue, minister of Louis 
XI. 

The episcopal palace, built at the end of the fifteenth 
century, on the old wall of the city, is entered by an 
octagonal tower with a staircase. The doorway is a 
Gothic arch ornamented by a gable. There are few 
older palaces of bishops extant. On the first floor are 
decorations of Louis XV woodwork. There are three 
Gothic chimneys. A fifteenth-century cloister joins 
the building to the cathedral. 

If one takes the fine walk between the elm-trees 
with the waters of the Iton on either side, one comes 
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to the old Benedictine abbey church of Saint-Taurin. 
The saint was sent from Rome to preach Christianity 
to the Gauls: his legend is related in the painted glass 
of the choir windows. His birth is shown to have been 
announced by an angel. His baptism too is depicted. 
When he came to Evreux he encountered the devil 
in the shape of a bear, then of a lion, and finally of a 
fierce bull. He rescued Euphrasia, whom the devil 
tormented. He purified the temple of Diana, driving 
out of it a black devil vomiting smoke. -He was scourged, 
and, finally, in dying, predicted the ruin of Evreux by 
the ‘barbarians. The saint is said to have delivered 
Evreux from a plague of snakes. In the sacristy is a 
bejewelled silver chdsse containing the relics of Taurin. 
It was made in the thirteenth century, and is con- 
sidered the best in France. The figure of Taurin is 
chiselled, and his legend is again related. On it are 
the arms of France and of Castille. The tomb of 
Taurin isin the crypt. It-dates in all probability from 
the Roman Empire. A pious pilgrimage is made to this 
venerable unornamented stone in August of each year. 

The hospice in the Rue Saint-Louis was founded by 
the king who was canonized. The chapel was rebuilt 
in 1824. It was near by that the Roman theatre, con- 
structed in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, was dis- 
covered. 

There is a fifteenth-century Tour de |’Horloge not 
far from the Hotel de Ville and the cathedral. It is 
square at the base and then becomes octagonal, ending 
ina Flamboyant gallery, from which emerges the fléche. 
It stands against the sky like a belfry of Flanders. In 
the wars of the Ligue it was used as a watch-tower, 
the Governor of Evreux stayed in the gallery day and 
night. 
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In the museum are Gallo-Roman remains, mostly 
from Vieux-Evreux, including a Jupiter Stator and an 
Apollo of bronze. There are scores of thousands of 
pieces of money, found when the workers were digging 
the foundations of the Hdétel de Ville. Bas-reliefs, 
faience, and curious relics of the Middle Ages are in the 
collection. 

The town in the Middle Ages grouped itself round 
the chdéteau, which was on the site of the present Town- 
hall. It is suggested that the course of the Iton was 
artificially changed, in order that it might practically 
surround the ancient city. More canals, connected 
with the various branches of the Iton, were traced; 
these waterways give Evreux a special character. 

From Evreux, the central point of the united cam- © 
pagnes, the roads radiate. Starting from this capital, 
one can in a few excursions cover most of the inter- 
esting towns of the region. If we proceed northward, 
by the lower valley of the Iton we arrive at Louviers, 
and afterward at Elbeuf, on the Seine. As usual there 
is plenty to see en route. 

At Normanville we are reminded by the ruins of a 
tower, mantled in verdure, of Charles de Melun, the 
unfortunate favourite of Louis XI, who was beheaded. 
The church is of the sixteenth century. At Brosville 
the river playfully winds; on its banks are old water- 
mills; in the hillside are grottos. Hondouville shows 
its ruins—of a priory—and a church erected while 
Philippe-Auguste was still disputing Normandy with 
the dukes. 

Acquigny belonged, during the Renaissance, to the 
illustrious family of Laval, and they built the chdteau 
in 1557. Itisa handsome piece of architecture, Italian 
in style; beyond the gardens is the little building which 
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served as a hermitage for one of the owners—known as 
the Président d’ Acquigny—renowned for his piety and 
his charity. There he lived his austere life, without 
fire, without servants. The little town is filled with his 
memory. He renovated the church and embellished it. 
The doorway, the choir, and especially the little chapel 
in which is the tomb of Robert Leroux, are admirable. 

At Becdal is to be seen a Roman camp, which is 
called Fort aux Anglais. At Pinterville Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, author of Paul et Virginie, once lived in 
the chateau. Centuries before, Odon Rigault, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and his successors also made their 
residence in this spot. 

A mile beyond is Louviers, in the Eure valley. Al- 
though Louviers is a rich and prosperous little manu- 
facturing town, with factories in which looms and card- 
ing and weaving and spinning machines are busily pro- 
ducing drapery and flannel goods, there is an air of 
rural elegance about it, which comes from the well- 
kept gardens, the shady parks, the medieval houses, 
and the pleasant streams. It owes its name to its green 
aspect—Locus Veris—the Spring-time Town. 

As far back as the thirteenth century Louviers was 
engaged in manufacture. But it has also been histori- 
cally conspicuous. Here Richard Cceur-de-Lion signed 
a treaty with Philippe-Auguste. Louviers was taken 
by the English during the Hundred Years War. Its 
inhabitants were known as mangeurs de soupe, because 
when they were surprised by the enemy they remained 
quietly at table. The nickname is also meant to signify 
the prosperity of these bourgeois, who permit them- 
selves to take their comfort in all circumstances. In- 
deed, Louviers must figure on any gastronomic map, 
for its andoutllettes are celebrated. 
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When the Parlement de Rouen was driven from 
the capital of Normandy it established itself at 
Louviers, and undertook reprisals against the Pro- 
testants. 

The church of Notre-Dame was begun in the thir- 
teenth century and enlarged in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It is highly ornamented—perhaps 
too highly ornamented. The square tower with gabled 
windows, the porch with its lacework of sculpture and 
its double canopy, the openwork gallery and the great 
windows with scroll patterns, the series of ogival win- 
dows inserted between extremely rich pinnacles, the 
filigree of the pillars, the niches and the delicate statu- 
ettes of kings and saints—all this luxuriance of stone 
is exceptionally fine. 

There are some interesting houses, including the 
Hotellerie de Grand Cerf, a 1479 mansion. The old 
Porte d’Evreux was at the end of the Grand’ Rue, and 
from it one can walk by the old ramparts all round the 
town. 

From Louviers Elbeuf may be reached by several 
roads. The most direct is by the plateau. It takes us 
by winding ways through the Forét de Louviers, and 
afterward through the Forét de Bord. It is even more 
picturesque to go by the Rouen route, and to enter 
almost immediately the Forét de Bord. It is the pretti- 
est portion of the Pays des Vallées. There are magnifi- 
cent views as one approaches the Seine. This route 
touches Pont-de-l’Arche, beloved by painters. A nar- 
row, tortuous street descends to the river. Beamed 
houses, slate-roofed, cast deep shadows. This town, so 
charming, was one of the keys of Normandy, and under- 
went numerous sieges. It owes its very name to the 
fact that it possessed forts on either extremity of the. 
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bridge, which was originally built in the ninth century. 
The crenellated walls were defended by every device 
known in those days. Pont-de-l’Arche endeavoured to 
arrest the Norman invasion. It was at Pont-de-l’Arche 
that the Templars of Normandy were condemned when 
Philippe le Bel set out to destroy their powerful cor- 
poration. This was the first Normandy town to espouse 
the cause of Henri IV. 

In the church of Saint- Vigor (mostly of the late fif- 
teenth century) there are some admirable stained-glass 
windows, showing the chdteau as it was in the time of 
Henri IV. The Seine with its bridge, under which 
boats are hauled, is also represented. 

A longer détour takes us by Vaudreuil, which we have 
previously mentioned as one of the favourite residences 
of the Kings of Neustria. The Neustrian kings were 
wise in their choice. They could hardly have found 
a more exquisite spot. Round them were forests and 
well-watered slopes. On the other side of the Seine is 
Les Deux-Amants. The Eure runs by the site on which 
the palace stood. That palace, one of the earliest of 
royal residences, has almost completely disappeared, 
though vestiges of it have been found in the hamlet of 
the Métairie and the hamlet of Londemare. In the 
centre of Vaudreuil itself a mosaic pavement has been 
dug up. 

With Vaudreuil are connected some of the episodes of 
the bloodstained career of Queen Fredegonda and the 
assassination of Bishop Pretextatus in Rouen Cathe- 
dral. She was the wife of Chilpéric, who himself had 
most unpleasant passages in his life. In the tangled 
story of the sixth-century blood-feuds, with their fre- 
quent murders, and domestic as well as dynastic strife, 

“Pretextatus felt himself obliged to assist a rival of 
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Fredegonda, who was living in the palace of Vaudreuil, 
and, in revenge, undeterred by the sacredness of his 
office, Fredegonda hired an assassin to kill him as he 
knelt in prayer before the altar. 

The chdteau was demolished by the Normans, but 
when Normandy became a duchy it was rebuilt. The 
English occupation again shattered the royal and ducal 
residence. This time, after ten centuries of vicissitude, 
it disappeared for ever. It was an entirely new con- 
struction which was put up in 1657, and it too has prac- 
tically disappeared. There remains only the Orangerie, 
the facade of which, of the eighteenth century, is in the 
Louis XVI style. 

The church of Léry, by the Eure river, is an excel- 
lent specimen of Romanesque architecture. Bonport, | 
which lies beyond Pont-de-l’Arche on the banks of the 
Seine, is the site of an abbey founded by Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, who narrowly escaped death from drowning 
while pursuing a deer in the Forét de Bord, which, as 
its name implies, borders the river. Little remains of 
the church except the broken columns, but the monas- 
tery is still erect: it is of the Gothic style of the thir- 
teenth century. The cloisters were built in the days of 
Louis XV. 

Elbeuf is the oldest manufacturing town of Nor- 
mandy. It suppliedthe countryside with woollen stuffs 
of a luxurious kind when the Neustrian kings were on 
their throne. But this peculiar cloth was afterward 
prohibited by the sumptuary laws, and from the thir- 
teenth century Elbeuf has produced the woollen goods 
for which it is now famous. 

Elbeuf is beautifully situated on the sloping bank of 
the Seine; behind it are wooded hills, and before it, in 
the river, are green islands. The two forests in thz. 
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vicinity are named the Forét d’Elbeuf and the Forét de 
la Londe. 

To-day Elbeuf is a thriving modern town, though it 
has preserved some of its old monuments. Its chief 
church is that of Saint- Jean, whose great door is of 1708, 
while the tower is of the sixteenthcentury. The choir is 
in the first Renaissance style, which characterized the 
time of Francois I. Its old windows are worthy of all 
praise, especially those in the Chapelle de la Vierge. 
One may note that the Virgin is represented with a 
hand-loom, this denoting the local preoccupation of the 
painter. Another church of Elbeuf is Saint-Etienne. 
It is of the sixteenth century. Its stained glass is re- 
markable, and there are depicted not only Biblical 
scenes, but the workers of the corporations of the 
period. From the Middle Ages there existed a chateau 
in Elbeuf which gave France some historical figures. 
But the present house, which sheltered the Lorraine- 
Harcourts, was rebuilt in the eighteenth century. 

Neubourg is approached from Evreux by way of 
Beaulieu (on the main road), where the Templars had a 
house, and where a cabaret-keeper, Mére Odue, in recent 
times acquired more than local fame for her homely hos- 
pitality. Nothing warms one’s heart to the Normandy 
people more than this appreciation of good fare and 
simple comfort. Everywhere one hears of the Mére 
‘“Untel’”’ who has a little wayside inn where she sup- 
plies a wholesome plat which she cooks herself. Such 
was the world-renowned Mére Poulard on the Mont- 
Saint-Michel, whose omelets linger gratefully in the 
memory. There are those to whom Mére Poulard was 
greater than the politicians and actresses whose names 
fill the columns of newspapers. Of this kindly race of 
humble benefactors was Mére Odue. 
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Graveron (chdteau of the seventeenth century), La 


Commanderie (founded in the twelfth century, and pre- 


served by the Knights of Malta until the Revolution), © 


Le Tremblay—and then Neubourg. 

Its importance, which is quite incommensurate with 
its size, has already been indicated. To and from it 
flows the traffic of the countryside. In the twelfth cen- 
tury its markets and its fairs gave it a special place in 
the life of the region, and to-day the market-square is 
still animated. In June is the Foire de Saint-Jean, in 
July the Foire de Sainte-Madeleine, in September the 
Foire de Sainte-Croix, and then indeed is Neubourg 
conscious of itself. Corn is bought and sold, cattle and 
horses are the subject of grave negotiations, the wool of 


the sheep is brought in by the farmers who supply. 
Elbeuf and Louviers. There is also a large school of | 
agriculture. The church and the chdteau are by the | 
market-place. The church is Gothic, of the sixteenth | 
century. The chdteau has high walls and machicolated | 


towers. In it was held a council of Normandy nobles 
to determine the succession of Henry I to the English 
throne; in it was celebrated the marriage of the son of 
Henry II; in it were produced the first operas played 
in France. 

One can continue to Brionne. Harcourt is worth a 
halt, for here lived the famous family which can be 
traced back to the tenth century and which figures in 
the great events of French history. One of the earls 
was governor under William the Conqueror: he was 


killed at Hastings. Hisson built the castle. There was | 


a Harcourt who ranged himself with Henry Beauclerc; 
and another distinguished himself on the battlefield of 
Crécy. There was a Harcourt who was the companion 


of Charles le Mauvais, and perished under Jean le Bon. | 
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In the fifteenth century a Harcourt was Bishop of 
Bayeux and Patriarch of Jerusalem. The chdteau was 
repaired in the seventeenth century. To-day in its gar- 
dens are trees and rare plants, which are tended by the 
Société d’Agriculture. The parish church has a late 
twelfth-century choir and a thirteenth- century font. 

I have experienced much pleasure in walking the 
avenue of trees by the Iton which leads from Evreux 
to the suburb of Navarre. Navarre is a magic name. 
It is to be pronounced with awe in this region. The 
castle was built for Jeanne, the heiress of Navarre, and 
mother of Charles le Mauvais. It went eventually, like 
so much else, to the de Bouillons. It was their chief 
place of residence. They were dispossessed only by the 
Revolution. The castle, originally built in 1330, was 
rebuilt in 1686 on the designs of the great architect 
Mansard. It was a gem of construction, surrounded by 
superb gardens, with white statues under the trees. © 
Mme de Sévigné writes of it in her letters, for she was 
here the guest of the Duc de Bouillon, the husband of 
Marie Mancini, niece of Mazarin. Just before the Re- 
volution it was still further embellished—especially the 
gardens. Treasures of ingenuity were expended here, 
but, vanity of vanities! the palace was falling into ruins 
when Joséphine, after her divorce, tried to make her 
abode init. A lunatic asylum, a pavilion i in the Jardin 
of Evreux, a rock, and a column ina field—these are all 
that come to us of the old chdteau. One grows a little 
weary, perhaps, of these tales of noble families fallen 
to extinction, these chdteaux of princely magnificence 
which have perished from the earth; but the cumulative 
effect of the perpetual reminders of past glories is to 
make our excursions along the pleasant roads doubly 
interesting; always is there the combination of the 
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picturesque and the historical in Normandy. This is 
especially apparent as we strike out for Conches and 
its forest: at Bérengeville St Laud, Bishop of Evreux, 
established a hermitage; at La Noé was an abbey pro- 
tected by the Empress Matilda midway in the twelfth 
century; of them both little remains, while at La Bonne- 
ville there are simple barns which have stood for seven 
hundred years. 

One must admire the chdteau of Glisolles, in good 
eighteenth-century style, standing above a terrace, 
from which one gets glimpses of the watered valley. 
In the salons is the old furniture—some of it as de- 
scribed by Balzac; and pastels of La Tour, surely the 
best artist who ever handled crayons, are hung on the 
walls. 

Right in the south-west corner of the Campagne is 
Verneuil. It too can be reached from Evreux. 

We may remember that we are, with other methods 
of locomotion, taking exactly the same road as the 
Romans and the Gauls used to take. It follows the 
course of theIton. It passes through theForét d’Evreux, 
through which certainly the Roman warriors marched, 
and in which the Roman roadmakers laboured. One 
finds traces of these days frequently. One finds them, 
for example, at La Trigalle. Presently we are in the 
valley that is called Sec Iton because here the river 
disappears underground, At Villalet the water whirls 
and appears to be sucked down by the sand. Damville 
is a village that has had its celebrity—because of its 
seigneurs, and also because of its fairs, which were fre- 
quented in the time of Charles VIII. 

Here one can choose between proceeding directly to 
Verneuil or branching off to Breteuil. On the Breteuil 
road is the thirteenth-century castle of Chambray, of 
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which the gateway and two towers and the chapel are 
still extant. As for Condé-sur-Iton, one may not sus- 
pect its former importance: the roads to Evreux, to 
Lisieux, to Paris, to Mans, met here in Roman days. 
Roman buildings—baths and aqueducts—have been 
discovered here. In the Middle Ages the Bishops of 
Evreux had their residence at Condé. 

If we take the direct road to Verneuil we come just 
outside the town to Saint-Denis, where, in 1424, was 
fought the so-called battle of Verneuil, by the Duc 
d’Alengon against the Duke of Bedford. Here Bedford 
came upon the French troops, which he attacked with 
extraordinary vigour. This was no prolonged fight. It 
was all over in three-quarters of an hour. While it 
lasted it was terrible. It must be remarked that the 
French leader was only in his teens, and apparently 
could not impose his authority upon his companions. 
Be this as it may, this battle completed the conquest 
of Normandy by the English. 

There are few more interesting towns than Verneuil. 
Henry Beauclerc regarded it as one of the most im- 
portant military sites, and, indeed, it was strongly for- 
tified. It was placed under the special protection of 
the dukes and later of the kings. It possessed, too, 
many privileges. It enjoyed an autonomous govern- 
ment. Naturally it changed hands on several occasions 
—hbeing taken by the French king from the dukes, and 
retaken by the English, and again retaken. Verneuil 
remembers, too, the chief of the Chouans, the Comte 
de Frotti, who was shot by order of Napoleon, and 
went, with his companions, to his death singing “Ca 
iva!” amid a mourning population. They were buried 
in the Plain of Saint-Denis, and their monument stands 
in the church of La Madeleine. Their bodies were 
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transferred to the church in 1826. The house in which 
they were condemned, at the corner of the Avenue de 
la Gare, is also pointed out to-day. Of the old for- 
tifications the lofty donjon and tower are the last 
remains, for the town is now almost surrounded by 
avenues of lindens which replace the ancient ramparts. 
The Tour Grise, erected by Henry Beauclerc, is round, 
with walls twelve feet thick. 

There are in the peaceful streets many curious old 
houses and peculiar grey constructions called perrins, 
which doubtless had a military use, dominated by the 
richly decorated tower of La Madeleine. The town 
had other churches: some of them unfortunately are 
used for secular purposes. Notably there are Saint- 
Laurent, with its Renaissance door, and Saint-Jean, 
employed as a wheat market. There is, besides, the 
church of Notre-Dame, in which there is a good deal 
of Romanesque workmanship, and the abbey church 
of Saint-Nicolas, containing enamelled reliquaries of 
the twelfth century. 

I should strongly recommend a tour of the whole 
frontier from Verneuil to Vernon. This frontier runs 
by the rivers Avre and Eure. It traverses pleasant 
valleys and passes a variety of castles and fortifica- 
tions. At Tillitres a chdteau was erected above the 
valley in I017, to protect the country against the 
Comte de Chartres. At Nonancourt was a particularly 
strong defensive castle, built by Henry Beauclerc. 
About the town are parts of the ancient wall. 

A little farther on is Saint-Rémy, where Henry Plan- 
tagenet and Louis VII met to prepare the Crusades. 
Besides strongholds, there are abbeys and priories 
along the whole frontier. One of the most notable is 
at Le Breuil. At Ivry there was much fighting, and. 
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the fortunes of war fluctuated. It was taken at dif- 
ferent periods by Philippe-Auguste, by Talbot, by Bed- 
ford, and by Dunois. And it received an addition to 
its name—Ivry-la-Bataille—after the great victory of 
Henri IV against the Ligueurs in 1590. His words 
before the battle are memorable: 

“Fe veux,” he said to his soldiers, ‘“‘vaincre ou mourir 
avec vous. Gardez bien vos rangs, ne perdez point de vue 
mon panache blanc, vous le trouverez toujours au chemin 
de Vhonneur |” 

Precisely why Ivry should have become the home of 
the musical instrument trade it is difficult to say. But 
here and in the villages around most of the inhabitants 
are engaged in making such instruments. 

So, passing through the Forét de Bizy, we reach 
Vernon, one of the handsomest towns of Normandy. 
It was at Vernon that, according to legend, occurred 
a little event that was to have the most far-reaching 
consequences for France and for England. The Duke 
of Normandy, Richard IJ, held his Court on Christmas 
Eve, surrounded by his barons and his chevaliers. Then 
it was that they presented to him a petition praying 
him to marry, that his progeny should be assured, and 
that he should have successors. Good-humouredly he 
agreed, and his son was afterward known as Robert le 
Magnifique, the father of William the Conqueror. The 
town went by treaty in the twelfth century to Philippe- 
Auguste. Of the ancient castle there is still to be seen 
some walls and the Tour des Archives. 

The houses of Vernon cluster on the banks of the 
Seine. The prospect is exquisite: this is one of the 
most restful river landscapes. The church of Notre- 
Dame has a choir of the twelfth century, a central 
tower of the thirteenth, and a nave that is mostly 
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fifteenth. The organ-loft is of the Renaissance order. 
The altar has been brought here from the Chartreuse 
de Gaillon. 

The tour of this portion of Normandy may be com- 
pleted by following some of the spokes of the wheel- 
like roads whose hub is Evreux. One should not, for 
example, omit Saint-André, since it is the local capital 
in the south, as Neubourg isin the north. Bayard, the 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, belonged to the 
family which possessed this fief. His arms are painted 
on the walls of the church. Again, one may run out 
to Pacy-sur-Eure, a beautiful little town with its valley 
and its forest. Gaillon can perhaps best be approached 
from Vernon. It was the seat of the Archbishop of 
Rouen inthe sixteenth century. Its palace was built by ~ 
the Cardinal d’Amboise, but very little of the original 
construction, except the entrance, with its towers and 
its clock-tower and the chapel, has been preserved. 
This was one of the first edifices in the Renaissance 
style which was being introduced into France. Many 
difficulties were encountered in its construction, but 
the Cardinal was undaunted, and overcame them all. 
Later other handsome buildings were put up, and the 
gardens were laid out by Le Notre. 

Beforethis archbishop’s palace was constructed Gail- 
lon had been one of the favourite resorts of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Normandy. The earlier chdteau 
was burned by the soldiers of Bedford. 

The Chartreuse de Gaillon was at Aubevoie. It was 
founded in 1571, but its treasures have been dispersed. 

Along the banks of the Eure, from Louviers to Pacy, 
are some interesting places, including Cocherel, where 
M. Briand, for many years Foreign Minister of France, 
has his residence. It was at Cocherel that Duguesclin 
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defeated Charles le Mauvais. Duguesclin was at Rouen 
when he received orders to cut off the troops of the 
King of Navarre. He came by Pont-de-l’Arche, rested 
at Croix-Saint-Leufroy, marched by the banks of the 
Eure, and on May 14, 1364, came face to face with the 
- enemy, who were on the plateau. Duguesclin, crossing 
the bridge at Cocherel, placed himself between the 
enemy and the river. The English, who were among 
the enemy troops, were anxious to give battle, but both 
sides waited for several days for the other to move. 
Then Duguesclin pretended to retreat across the river. 
His adversaries pursued him, and the battle was en- 
gaged. It lasted six hours, and did not end until night 
had fallen, when Duguesclin found himself master of 
the field, and pursued his triumph to the gates of 
Vernon. 
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THE PAYS D’AUGE: ITS PORTS AND RESORTS 


Honfleur — Pont-l’Evéque — Trouville — Deauville — 

Touques — Dives — Mézidon— Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives— 

The Cheese Country—Livarot—Camembert. 
A STRAIGHT line drawn from Honfleur, in the mouth 
of the Seine, southward to Gacé, following for the most 
part the valley of the Touques, roughly traces the divi- 
sion between Upper and Lower Normandy. The coast- 
line runs from Honfleur to Trouville and Deauville 
and the other seaside resorts on the Plage Fleurie, to 
Isigny on the Aure, and thence northward by Cher- 
bourg round the Cap de la Hague, opposite the Channel 
Islands, and southward down to Granville and the 
great bay in which stands Mont-Saint-Michel. The 
chief towns near the southern frontiers are Avranches, 
Mortain, Domfront, Bagnoles, Alengon, and Séez. The 
capital of the whole of this lower region is Caen, and 
among the most noteworthy towns are Bayeux, Saint- 
L6, Valognes, Coutances, Vire, Flers, Argentan, and 
Falaise. 

Basse Normandie differs in certain respects from 
Haute Normandie. It has a different history; for 
while, on the whole, the region round Rouen has as- 
sociations with the kings, the region round Caen has 
associations with the Normandy dukes. William the 
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Conqueror is principally and most intimately remem- 
bered in three towns—at Falaise he was born; from 
Dives he set out to conquer England; and at Caen, 
where he and Matilda had built two great abbeys, he 
was buried. Itis to be said, moreover, that, while Caen 
is the secular capital of Lower Normandy, Bayeux is 
in some sense the religious capital. 

Throughout the entire lower section of Normandy 
there is, even more than in the northern section, a 
sense of venerable age. There are plenty of Roman 
remains in the north, but there are more in the south. 
This sense of antiquity is intensified by the fact that, 
except for the ultra-fashionable plages and the trans- 
atlantic port, Lower Normandy has been less accessible 
to the influence of Paris. Upper Normandy, though it 
too has many rivers, has been chiefly served by the 
Seine, which carries its products to sea. Lower Nor- 
mandy, on the other hand, is dependent on a number 
of smaller rivers, and is outside the orbit of the great 
Paris—Rouen—Havre river. 

Though it is true that Parisians frequent the coast, 
especially between Honfleur and Cabourg, the rest of 
the region is undoubtedly much less visited—with the 
exception of Mont-Saint-Michel—than is Upper Nor- 
mandy generally. Further, as one proceeds westward 
the character of the country changes. Itis still pastoral 
land, but in the Bessin and in the Bocage granite is 
found. This is true also of Houlme and of the Pays 
d’Alengon and of Avranchin. Off the western coast lie 
rocks and islands. Lower Normandy is more striking, 
more surprising in its infinite variations, inits spectacles 
of grandeur, than is Upper Normandy, which is com- 
paratively flat. This does not, however, mean that 
Lower Normandy is unsuited to agriculture and to 
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cattle-raising. The Pays d’Auge, with which we are 
now dealing, is a rich wheat-growing and cider-pressing 
country. It lies between the Touques and the Dives— 
that is to say, between Cabourg and Honfleur on the 
coast—and runs southward as far as Gacé. On its hills 
and in its valleys innumerable cows graze. Its dairy 
produce is celebrated; and the cheeses of Livarot and 
Camembert, for example, are known the world over. 

We still find wooden houses, and even churches made 
of wood, for there is little native hard stone. Sometimes 
the constructions are a combination of brick and beam 
and mortar, and occasionally they are decorated with 
the enamelled terra-cotta from the Pré-d’Auge which 
we have already noted on the other side of the Touques 
in the Lieuvin. 

Of this section Honfleur is the chief town. It has lost 
a good deal of its ancient importance, but it remains an 
inimitably picturesque port, filled with the lure of the 
sea and the romance of far-off voyages. The greatest 
maritime glory of Normandy is the tale of the exploits 
of the seamen of Honfleur who went out to establish 
colonies, who fought in the regular fleet or as corsairs, 
who built ships and who traded with the Indies, bring- 
ing back coffee and sugar and spices and precious woods. 
The extraordinary life of Berthelot, who went every- 
where, meeting with amazing adventures, and dying in 
the odour of sanctity, is still related with gusto by the 
men of Honfleur, while the house of Doublet, who har- 
ried the English, is shown in the Rue des Capucines 
amid other sixteenth- and seventeenth-century houses. 

Honfleur has been largely replaced in importance by 
Havre, but the men who planned and built Havre came 
from Honfleur: and from Honfleur came the great map- 
makers and the engineers who designed the canals of the: 
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Orne. Honfleur is essentially a town beloved of artists. 
It is surprising to find so many English artists setting 
up their easels about the docks and in the little streets. 
But indeed Honfleur, standing on the treacherous 
estuary of the Seine, has been peculiarly connected with 
England from the fourteenth century, when it was taken 
by the English. 

Who that has passed a summer in the little town has 
failed to fallin love with its quaint, slate-covered houses, 
whose stories project farther and farther as they rise? 
This paradox of the old houses, which begin on narrow 
foundations and widen upward like trees, is only one of 
the pleasing spectacles of a little town which has pre- 
served all its old-world charm. In spite of Syndicats 
d’ Initiative, Honfleur remains very much what it was 
when Champlain set off in 1608 for Canada. 

It has a distinguished history; it has had more dis- 
tinguished citizens in proportion to its size than any 
town in France. Its mariners—Paulmier and Gonne- 
ville, who at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
sailed to Brazil, and Captain Denis, who discovered and 
took possession of Newfoundland in the name of his 
country—have been among the most notable sailors of 
France. 

Honfleur boasts of Le Play the economist, Boudin 
the painter, Alphonse Allais the humorist, and Albert 
Sorel, one of the greatest of French historians. We see 
their statues as we walk about the cobbled streets, and, 
sitting on the jetty chatting with the fishermen, we may 
be delighted at their knowledge of the town’s history 
and their pride in it. 

But indeed it might still be in some remote cen- 
tury. Happily Honfleur has never been modernized; 
it remains for the most. part what it was; though if 
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we follow the-docks there is a desolate land where a 
railway-track has been built. There come to unload 
the ships which make their slow, long journey to and 
fro between England and France. When I was last in 
Honfleur an old hulk of a boat carrying timber which 
had sunk in one of the docks was lying just under the 
water, and apparently it was being left to break itself 
up at leisure. Although it put out of use this portion 
of the quay, nobody troubled to remove it. 

One may sit for hours on the terrace by the 
centuries-old inn, the Cheval Blanc, watching the fish- 
ing-boats come in one by one, or put out to sea—eight 
score or so—in the same hour, taking the tide. They 
must return before the ebb, in quick succession, coming 
down the narrow channel between the mud-banks with 
amazing skill, only a few minutes’ difference between 
them all—a great procession of sails, white and red and 
brown. When they are safely docked it is a veritable 
town of masts criss-crossing each other, leaning in all 
directions. 

Hypnotic as the effect was, indolent as we grew, sit- 
ting there in the sun, with the constant défilé of little 
ships lulling the senses, there came a moment when we 
always sprang up with as much excitement as we could 
muster and went to the low sea-wall to watch the un- 
loading of fish. 

Whether the night had been good or bad was a mat- 
ter which, in my own experience of Honfleur, always 
became an absorbing anxiety. Had we not passed by 
the Lieutenance, with its towers and its dark brown 
roof—the remains of an old castle which painters never 
weary of reproducing on their canvases, their easels set 
up at every angle in the midst of the throng of fisher- 
men—and had we not observed punctually and punc- 
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tiliously the readings of the barometer and the tele- 
grams which told what wind was blowing and whether 
storm or calm was reported out at sea? So we hurried 
for the news of the catch which was the daily bread of 
the inhabitants. 

We used to estimate the value of the trays which the 
barefooted fishwives who had gone to the assistance of 
their menfolk carried away on their heads. If possible 
the womenfolk descended the stone steps to the boat, 
but this was not always the case. It was not every boat 
that could take up the best position in the docks. Often 
the women descended the upright iron ladders, and we 
admired their dexterity in mounting these perpendi- 
cular échelles with the loads of fish balanced on their 
heads. 

Here and there the boxes containing the fish were 
pulled up with ropes. On the decks the little crew, 
which rarely numbered more than three, was engaged 
in collecting the glistening haul. The shrimps trailed 
behind the ships in long, oblong cases bored with holes, 
so that until the last moment the shrimps were free to 
swim in their ownelement. These, and the sprats and 
the soles and the rest, were piled in heaps and carried 
away to the market. 

Hardy fellows the sailors were for the most part. One 
of them—a handsome, red-haired giant—was particu- 
larly conspicuous, for even on the worst days, in the 
most perilous weather, he brought in his boat heavily 
laden. 

But round about the docks were the poor wreckages 
of sailors who could no longer serve among the crews. 
They came, by long habit, to watch the vessels, and 
also to gather up unconsidered trifles. When the catch 
had been brought ashore they were permitted to pick 
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up here and there a handful of shrimps, or a few under- 

sized flat-fish which had been thrown aside. They car- 

ried them off contentedly in their handkerchiefs, sure of 
another day’s meal. Their poor bodies were twisted 

withrheumatism. The seais a cruel mistress, and those 

whom it allows to escape from the day-by-day dangers 

it afflicts in this manner. 

’ On a fine day, when the sky was filled with light and 

the town with colour, and the ships were happily clus- 

tered about the port, and the Seine ran down joyously 

to meet the sea, sparkling, blue, and tranquil, no life 
seemed happier. But terrible tales were told, as we sat 

at night over our coffee, watching the guillotine of the — 
lighthouse cutting the sky, of boats that had gone out 
and had never returned. 

For all the amazing placidity that the sea and the 
river often show, there is no more dangerous occupa- © 
tion than to sail in small boats about the mouth of the 
Seine. There are mud-banks everywhere which swallow 
up the unfortunate boat that strikes them. The estu- 
ary is a cemetery of ships and of men. That is why 
every good sailor on the coast turns, as he passes, to the 
Calvaire of the Céte de Grace, where stands the little 
chapel of Notre Dame, who has, it is reputed, worked 
countless miracles. 

And then sometimes there is the mascaret. Frightful 
were the stories which were related by the men of Hon- 
fleur of the terrible mascaret. Happily they know when 
it is to be expected. It is chiefly at the equinox that a 
strong tide rushes up the river, and the meeting of river 
and sea produces an enormous wave, sweeping every- 
thing before it. 

When the tide is low the harbours are emptied of 
water; great shoulders and hills of mud emerge, and 
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the boats lie helpless. They look as though they could 
never be floated again. It seems as if one could 
walk right across to Havre, where the giants of the 
ocean—the transatlantics—stand up against the busy 
wharves. An expanse of mud stretches for miles, with 
here and there a tiny pool of oily water. 

It is, of course, precisely because of this prevalence 
of mud, which is shifted by the waves, and takes the 
changing contour of waves, that the estuary is to be 
dreaded. The dredger puffs its heavy way, but what 
can a dredger do against the illimitable quantities of 
mud that are washed up and that flow freely—almost 
as freely as the river itself? It can only keep clear a 
narrow passage, and the mariner must indeed be vigi- 
lant if he does not wish to find himself in an imprac- 
ticable course. 

Twice a day when the tide permitted, but usually 
once a day, we watched the embarkation for Havre. 
Compared with the cockleshell fishing-boats the Havre 
steamer was a huge world. There always seemed to be 
plenty of passengers who had business in Havre, and 
the number of boxes of fish which were loaded into the 
hold seemed incredible. It is from Havre that the 
greater part of the night’s catch is distributed—some 
of it being carried to England. 

There was something particularly pleasing in this 
embarkation. These people were going out of our little 
world to the big city on the opposite shore. There were 
farewells as for a long voyage, there was excitement 
and hurrying, and when the bell rang and the steamer 
began to move off we followed it with our eyes on its 
three-quarters-of-an-hour trip as though it were, like 

‘Yts bigger sisters at Havre, about to cross the Atlantic 
and not the Seine. 
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The mussel-gatherers are somewhat lower in the 
social scale than the. fisher-folk. We had to go out 
along the quays to see them bringing in their little car- 
goes. They had no fine sails; they were compelled to 
row their way to the mussel-beds and wade in mud to 
gather in their harvest. Girls go on these expeditions, 
but they lose caste by doing so. It is indeed an un- 
appetizing load that is brought in: a heap of wet 
mud whichis shovelled into large baskets, swung and 
washed a little in the water of the dock, and then pulled 
ashore. 

Lucie Delarue-Mardrus, a French novelist who has 
done some excellent work, has produced nothing better 
than the picture which she gives of Honfleur in L’Ex- 
voto, in which book she describes vividly the process of 
mussel-gathering. It is an arduous, unpleasant, un- 
grateful job, not without its risks. 

The town of Honfleur is full of ancient buildings, of 
which the most interesting, perhaps, is the church of 
Sainte-Catherine. The belfry is completely separated 
from the main body of the church; between the clocher 
and the double nave there is a narrow street, which is 
used as a market-place. Every artist who has been to 
Honfleur has painted this detached wooden tower. It 
is built upon a broad base, which forms the house of 
the sacristan. From the roof of the house great beams _ 
extend, supporting the steeple, which stands up over 
the old roofs of the neighbouring houses in plaster and 
wood. 

The church itself is built entirely of wood, except 
for portions which have been rather badly restored. 
It is shaped like a great wooden vessel which has re- 
turned from a long voyage in some distant century 
and has anchored itself. 
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The sacristan is at the window of his house ready 
to come over to show the visitor the works of art. In 
somewhat high-flown, picturesque language he is pre- 
pared to relate the history of the large religious pictures 
which attract attention. One of them, it appears, was 
brought by a captain of Honfleur from Antwerp. Un- 
able to obtain payment for the cargo which he had 
delivered, he seized the picture in the cathedral and 
returned with it to his native tewn. There was a law- 
suit, which, it is recorded, lasted for more than a cen- 
tury, but the picture remains at Honfleur. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Murillos, the Jordaens, and the rest 
are authentic, but there is a really remarkable lectern 
of brass, which, made in the thirteenth century, pre- 
serves its primitive vigour of execution. 

The old sacristan has constituted himself the pro- 
prietor of the church. It is his church, and he has a 
genuine affection for everything that is init. One day 
he took us underground to exhibit proudly the marvel- 
lous collection of ecclesiastical vestments. There were 
hundreds of them, embroidered in silver and in gold, 
heavy and almost priceless garments. 

The church of Saint-Léonard, though originally 
founded in the twelfth century, is not so interesting. 
It suffered repeatedly throughout the long wars. It 
stands in the more aristocratic part of the town—for 
even Honfleur divides itself into richer and poorer 
parts. But everywhere there are wooden houses and 
surprising gables, and slate roofs which slope to within 
a few feet of the ground. 

I know no town more delightful for the unexpected 
vignettes that one comes upon at almost every turn. 
No wonder that the most distinguished French 
and foreign painters have been drawn irresistibly to 
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these narrow streets. Millet, Daubigny, Diaz, and 
indeed the whole of the Barbizon school, ‘ discovered’ 
Honfleur. 

There is a collection of pictures in the Hotel de Ville 
which includes some of the best work of Boudin. In 
addition, a regional museum has been founded. An 
effort has been made to reconstitute the interiors of 
old Honfleur. Passing from room to room one finds 
oneself in the home of a mariner, in the workshop of 
an artisan, in the house of a bourgeois, in the shop of a 
merchant; with wax figures, local furniture, and Nor- 


man costumes. But there are also some excellent 


church relics, and there are busts of the corsair Jean 
Doublet, of Admiral Motard, of Admiral Hamelin, who 
sailed round the world, and of other famous seamen. 


The old church of Saint-Etienne has also been con- — 


verted into a museum. 

If we climb a little hill we come upon the Cote de 
Grace, which dominates Honfleur and looks out to sea 
and across the river to Harfleur and Havre. Under the 
elms there nestles the little chapel which is celebrated 
throughout Normandy. Originally it was built by 
Robert le Magnifique in 1023; the present construc- 
tion is of 1615. It is tiny, and when the pilgrims come 
from all parts there is no room fer them in the minia- 
ture building. It is like a toy church perched on this 
hill. Facing it, across the plateau, is an altar in the 
open air. On the day of pilgrimage when we went up 
a service was being held, not inside, but outside the 
church. There were thousands of sailors and their 
womenfolk who had come from various parts of Nor- 
mandy to receive a blessing on their work. Many of 
them knelt on the grass, and it was at once pathetic 
and inspiring, this spectacle of the mariners and their 
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womenfolk commending themselves to Notre Dame de 
Grace. 

The little church is perhaps the oldest of those which 
have been erected on the French cliffs—at once a land- 
mark and a sign of hope for the fishermen who are in 
danger. The simple faith of the sailors of Normandy 
maintains that Notre Dame works miracles, and an old 
coloured lithograph which hangs in every parlour shows 
a vessel, about to founder, saved by her intervention. 
In this little church candles burn perpetually. The 
crown and the necklaces worn by the Virgin are of gold 
studded with precious jewels. 

But what touches one more nearly than the gold 
and the diamonds and the veils of richest lace and the 
embroidered silken garments are the humble ex-votos. 
There are thank-offerings everywhere—embroidered 
ribbons, marble plaques, little ships, and, above all, the 
cleverly made three-masters which have been placed 
in ordinary narrow-necked bottles, a work which the 
sailors love to perform. These thousands of offerings 
to the Etoile de la Mer remind us how perilous is the 
task of those who go down to the sea in ships. They 
are so many prayers or humble thanksgivings. 

One looks out from the hill over the vast expanse of 
deep waters, over the docks in which are congregated 
a multitude of ships, over the quaint houses which 
shelter the fishermen on shore, and one turns back 
to the chapel under the elms with the eternal cry 
which has been uttered in all ages by millions of men 
on the treacherous seas and by their anxious wait- 
ing womenfolk: ‘Notre Dame de Grace, ayez pitié de 
nous !” 

A delightful excursion can be taken from Honfleur 
to Pont-l’Evéque. Especially when we approach the 
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Touques and its forests is the landscape all that the 


eye could desire. Pont-l’Evéque itself is in the valleys _ 


of the Touques and of the Calonne, and is encircled by 


herds of brown cows. Its fifteenth-century church of | 


Saint-Michel is finely proportioned. - Here the Grande 


Mademoiselle once lived, and held the government of — 
the town: her house can still be seen. We may pro- — 
ceed by Bretteville, whose chdteau is partly Gothic; | 


by Pierrefitte, whose Gothic church stands above the | 
valley; by Le Breuil-en-Auge, whose manoir, on stone | 


foundations, is built of wood, and where the Pont- 
l’Evéque cheese is mostly made: by Coquainvilliers, 
whose thirteenth-century church has two admirable 
bronze lecterns; by Mont Hélery, from whose Roman 
camp one can survey the whole valley to Pont-l’Evéque; 
and so to Lisieux. 


Another excellent little trip would take us by Le 


Désert, the manor-house of a sixteenth-century mer- 
chant of Honfleur; by Le Bucquet, where the famous 
Captain Gonneville was seigneur; by Gonneville itself, 
and by Tourneville, whose Romanesque church on the 
hill is surrounded by orchards; by Le Theil, where two 
Honfleur shipbuilders who explored the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and Brazil in the middle of the sixteenth 
century were landed proprietors; by Tonnetuit, with 
its manor-house of Pierre Chauvin, who represented the 
King in Canada in the days of Henri IV; by Saint- 
André-d’Hébertot, perched above the valley of the 
Touques amid beautiful pine-trees, its sixteenth-cen- 
tury mansion, which belonged to the Nollents, sur- 
rounded by water. The well-known chemist Vauquelin 
was born in this village. 

But the favourite road of motorists, especially those 
who have made one of the coast towns their head- 
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quarters, is along the littoral from Honfleur to Deau- 
ville and thence to Dives. Once upon a time I loved 
to go to one of the little farmhouses converted into a 
hotel on the Honfleur road; but, alas! these wayside 
inns have become the most expensive halting-places 
of Deauville tourists. In my opinion the whole way 
to Trouville is almost unequalled for the beauty of the 
view. Here are green and wooded hills and fresh val- 
leys—reposeful and delightful—by the side of the sea. 
No wonder that the coast has been compared to the 
Bay of Naples. Unhappily, during the season it is far 
too crowded with motorists. 

The Céte de Grace, covered with trees; Vasouy, 
with its Gothic church in the fields; Pennedepie in its 
valley; Barneville-la-Bertrand, in whose twelfth-cen- 
tury church Jean Doublet, the celebrated corsair, was 
buried; Cricquebeuf, with its ivy-covered church; 
Villerville, which has a good beach and a casino, and 
on whose rocks mussels are gathered; Creuniers, where 
sea and vegetation meet; Hennequeville, gardens— 
and then Trouville. 

Trouville, with its extension, Deauville, on the other 
side of the mouth of the Touques, is perhaps the most 
famous seaside resort in the world. Formerly it was 
a little hamlet with a few thatch-covered houses of 
fishermen, part of the village of Hennequeville. It was 
discovered by the painters—Mozin, Isabey, Jadin. 
Then came men of letters, among them Dumas. They 
published its beauty abroad. There was only a tiny 
auberge, kept by Mere Ozerais. She was grateful to 
the painters who brought her clients. It is related that 
when Dumas presented himself, with Mme Dumas, and 
asked the price of the pension, Mere Ozerais replied, 
‘‘Forty sous for the painters. -Are you a painter?” 
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Dumas could not claim that distinction. ‘Very well; 
it will be fifty sous for you and fifty for Madame.” 

The novelist demanded why such a difference should 
be made in favour of painters. ‘‘ They are bons enfants, 
and they have made the reputation of my auberge.” 
Meére Ozerais declined, however, to give him the menu: 
that was her affair, and he must be content with what- 
ever he received. Had it been possible to have found 
another inn doubtless he would have left. But the 
hour for dinner arrived. The fare was abundant. 
Dumas was ashamed of his doubts, and later wrote, 
‘“Oh, worthy Mére Ozerais, how I was repentant at the 
sight of your potage, of your pré-salé cutlets, of your 
soles en matelote, of your lobsters, of your roast snipes, 
and of your shrimp salads!” 

This was in 1831; and afterward the town grew 
up. Under the Second Empire, about 1855, Tout-Paris 
went to Trouville, where there was already a casino 
with concerts and comedies. A room in the hotel, it 
is recorded, then cost fifteen francs a night. The Duc 
de Morny, a few years later, offered the plain of Deau- 
ville to the bathers, and soon splendid villas were 
there erected, a harbour was dug, a casino was built, 
and a racecourse was laid out. Trouville continued 
to prosper instead of declining on account of this 
competition; for it lodged most of the Deauville 
visitors. 

To-day Deauville is rightly called the Reine des 
Plages. The little fishing-village has been transformed. 
Every commodity is there for the Parisian—hotels, 
promenades, tennis-courts, golf-links; and the golden 
sands are dotted with striped tents and coloured para- 
sols. The casino, with its flowered terraces, its restau- 
rants, its café, its bars, its reading-rooms, and its gaming- 
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rooms, is one of the most sumptuous of its kind. 
Throughout the season there are fétes—nocturnal fétes, 
flower fétes, costume fétes, children’s fétes, regional fétes. 
The opera, the operetta, the drama—in which appear 
the foremost artists—succeed each other on the bills. 
There is, of course, perpetual dancing. 

For those who wish to enjoy the natural beauties of 
the neighbourhood there is no lack of excursions to be 
recommended inland and by the sea. Above all, one 
should go to Touques, with its two old churches—Saint- 
Thomas of the massive square tower, and Saint-Pierre 
of the Gothic arcades and the eleventh-century nave. 

Touques was, in the time of the Norman dukes, a 
frequented port, but the river-mouth, in the course of 
centuries, has been choked by sands. 

Deauville is par excellence the playground of the rich. 
It sees during the season the triumph of luxury. Here 
is the station balnéaire which is essentially chic. Per- 
haps it is Parisian, but it is not French. It is in 
Normandy, but not of Normandy. » Every tongue is 
spoken; every race is represented. American kings 
of commerce jostle Indian Maharajas. Here is an 
international bacchanal. Wealthy cosmopolitanism 
reaches its zenith. On the plage, at the Potiniére, 
during the apéritif hour, at the casino, where millions 
are won and lost on the green tables, actresses, finan- 
ciers, and adventurers crowd together. The pleasure- 
seeker is the most gregarious of animals. The earlier 
experiment of the Duc de Morny slumped, and Deau- 
ville has reached its present position in the social world 
which seeks amusement only in recent times. 

It was the late M. Cornuché who created the 
Plage Fleurie and the town with its magnificent villas, 
its sumptuous casino, its splendid hotels. It was 
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M. Cornuché who made it the rendezvous of elegance, 
fantasy, and originality. 

Deauville is audacious and imperious. It permits it- 
self every liberty. On the beach no display of nudity 
is excessive. In the Galerie Dorée no display of pearls 
and diamonds is excessive. The Potiniére is rightly 
named, for there one hears the frankest and most ap- 
palling gossip. 

The habitués of Deauville observe the strictest time- 
table, from the obligatory sports of the morning to 
the obligatory baccarat of the night. Apparently they 
have learned to do without sleep. There is every kind 
of entertainment—yachting, fishing, motor-boating, 
polo, horse-racing, golfing, tennis, pigeon-shooting, and 
even bathing. 

Yet Vieux-Deauville remains a rustic village, and . 
the view from the cemetery of the closed Romanesque 
church is really exquisite. 

As one follows the road one passes other well-known 
resorts, such as Villers, at the foot of the Vaches Noires, 
in which fossils are abundant. There is Auberville, 
from which one sees the surprising spectacle of green 
oases amid the rocks. There is Houlgate, which has 
now a fine new casino, nestling under the Corniche; its 
hinterland is particularly charming. 

Dives, between Houlgate and Cabourg, amid hand- 
some summer villas, now stands inland. The sea has 
retired, and the sands have rendered its port unim- 
portant. But from this place William the Conqueror 
began his greatest enterprise. Hilaire Belloc has graphi- 
cally related that mighty event: 

In the forest of Normandy for many months they were 
felling timber and bringing it in creaking wagons to the 
slips of the Channel shore, to Caudebec and to Quille- 
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beuf and to Honfleur, to the river that is below Caen, to 
all the places where men build ships upon the sea-marge 
of the Normans. And for three months or so he was 
summoning by writ his men and their men’s men, and 
by letters with promise of pay and of booty, he was 
getting from off his western March the sad Bretons, and 
from his eastern March the pale Picards and the Low- 
land men. Until at last he had in Dives mouth a very 
great fleet of vessels, large and small... the largest 
so large that fifty knights with their horses and all their 
men could cross the sea thereon, and the smallest boats 
of four fathoms long, not even decked, and stowed to 
the bulwarks with casks and stores and the garnered oats 
of that year’s harvest, and wheat and little mills for 
grinding. Men came to him from over the sea telling 
him how Harold laughed at his claim. William, the 
Lord of Normandy, watching the sea from the cliffs of 
the Caux country, found it still angry day after day and 
week after week, with the cold north-east wind blowing 
strong upon the land, so that he could not venture, and 
when he did there was shipwreck: but his mariners lay 
apart after the mischance, waiting orders until at last 
he bade them beat up the coast to the great and wide 
Bay of the Somme where stood his port of Saint-Valery 
half sheltered from the gale. Now some days before 
the Feast of Saint Michael, in that same year [1006], the 
strong cold wind from the north that had blown so long, 
died down at last and the sea heaved only and did not 
break, and a warmer air came up from the south-west 
like a piece of summer again. So that upon Saint 
Michael’s Eve, Duke William put all that great host on 
board, his fifty thousand men and his many knights and 
his horses and his provisions, and in the afternoon, the 
tide making outward from the bay, all his hundreds of 
boats set sail making a cloud together upon the sea, and 
all that night under the lighter breeze they ran for 
English land. . . . This was the way in which William, 
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the Bastard of Falaise, Duke of Normandy, came with 
so many thousands to the Kingdom of England which 
he would win. 


The quaint sixteenth-century hostellerie, named after 
William the Conqueror, with its museum of curiosities, | 


is the natural place fora meal. Init have stayed Henri 


IV, Louis XIII, and Mme de Sévigné. The old market-— 


place must also be visited. The church is that of an 
ancient priory, and is of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries. In it is a list of the warriors of William. It 
possesses, too, a miraculous Crucifix, to which attaches | 


a legend of the sea. 
This image was brought up from the sea by the 
fishermen, and was taken to the church. In ‘great joy 


and solemnity”’ three crosses were made for it, but were | 


useless, for two of them were too short and one of them | 
was too long. But two years later the same fishermen | 


brought up from the sea a cross, and when the image 
and the cross were put together it was seen that they 
fitted each other exactly. This Crucifix was for cen- 
turies the object of pilgrimages. 


The country behind these coast towns is thick with 


old churches and mansions. From Trouville to Dives, 
for example, by the inland route, takes us through 
Tourgéville, in whose church are the altar and taber- 
nacle of the ruined Priory of Saint-Arnoult; through 
Vauville, in which is an old chateau; through Saint- 
Pierre-Azif, in whose Romanesque church are pictures 
of the Flemish school; by the Croix-d’Heuland, on 
which, according to local tradition, Rollo hung brace- 
lets which nobody dared to touch. Hereabouts are the 
chateaux of Villers and of Douville, and the interesting 


1 From Miniatures of French History (Nelson). Quoted by kind 
permission of the author and publishers. 
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churches of Gonneville and Grangues. On the Butte- 
Caumant is a modest column to commemorate the 
departure from Dives of the Norman fleet. 

Still farther inland is the road from Touques to 
Troarn. There is the manoir of Glatigny, with its 
wooden fagade of the sixteenth century, and the twelfth- 
century church of Glanville; and then by the main road 
one can descend the valley of the Ancre, passing Anne- 
baut, the city of a famous Normandy family in which 
were admirals and cardinals. Cricqueville and Putot 
and Goustranville are situated in rich country of 
meadowland and orchards, with little woods here and 
there on the hillsides. It is difficult, indeed, if one is 
in search of antiquities, of architecture, or of pleasant 
prospects, to go wrong. 

The way to Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives, about thirty-five 
miles south of Trouville, is equally fascinating. There 
are some specially notable places, such as Beaumont- 
en-Auge, for centuries an important cattle-market. Its 
church belonged to a priory which was founded by 
William the Conqueror. The tower is of that epoch, 
but the rest is Gothic. The monastery served before 
the Revolution as aschool. At Drubec is a celebrated 
steeple with an octagonal tower on a square foundation. 
Corbon is in the midst of the most renowned pasturage 
of France. Its grass, which grows quickly, nourishes 
more head of cattle per acre than any other. At Mézi- 
don is the principal railway-station for the cattle of 
Auge. They are sent here to graze, and they are taken 
away to Paris. 

A rival to Mézidon is Mesnil-Mauger—a clearing- 
station for cattle. Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives saw the rise 
of one of the earliest Normandy abbeys. It has been 
rebuilt several times, and both the church and the 
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monastery exist in good repair. Itisa splendid monu- 


ment ornamenting the little town. There is also a_ 


remarkable ancient market-place. In the direction of | 


| 


: 
| 


Lisieux, at Vieux-Pont, is a church which probably | 


dates back to the tenth century—one of the first built 
after the foundation of the duchy of Rollo. 
The Val-Richer, about fifteen miles on the Lisieux 


road, was an abbey erected in 1167. Some of its relics | 


are preserved in Saint-Ouen-le-Pin and in the church of | 
Saint- Jacques at Lisieux. Close by is the Pré-d’Auge, | 
from which comes enamelled terra-cotta, sometimes | 


elaborately ornamented. The potteries of the whole | 
region were highly reputed for centuries. 


There is a favourite place of pilgrimage here—a foun- — 


tain by which stands an old oak, in whose hollow trunk © 


is a statue of a saint said to cure certain maladies. 


Let us go from Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives to the cheese _ 


country. Livarot owes its celebrity to the exceptional 
quality of the herbage in the valley of the Vie. The 
fields hereabouts sell at what are regarded as extra- 
ordinary prices. In the valley of the Vie are the scanty 
remains of the castle of Montgomery, seat of one of the 
most powerful of Norman families in the early days of 
the duchy. It died out, but some hundreds of years 
later the castle came into the possession of the Scottish 
captain who, by a curious coincidence, bore the name 
of Montgomery. His son, the great Huguenot leader, 
played a notable part in the sixteenth century. 
Vimoutiers, where was once an abbey of Benedic- 
tines, derives importance from the cheese of the vici- 
nity. Every week there is held a cheese-market, which 
gives the town a lively air. Camembert lies a little to 
the south, and manufactures perhaps the best-known 
cheese in the world. This cheese is produced from milk 
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which is worked immediately and from which the cream 
is not extracted. It issaid that there is a well-preserved 
secret in the making of Camembert cheese. 

In the vicinity is the humble birthplace of Charlotte 
Corday. She was born in the village of Ronceray, in 
a farmhouse which is still shown. It is a rustic little 
place, of a single story and an attic under the brown- 
tiled roof—a roof which was probably formerly thatched. 
Her father, Frangois Corday d’Amant, was of an old 
noble family, and on his coat-of-arms was the motto 
“Corde et ore’’—‘‘ With heart and lips.”” The younger 
son of a junior branch of the family, living with diff- 
culty on his tiny territory, he married Charlotte de 
Gaulthier, a descendant of Corneille. Later they went 
to live at Caen, but in the small village of Ecorches, in 
the very humble church, is the Gothic font in which, 
on July 28, 1768, Charlotte Corday was baptized. The 
register is kept in the Mairie of Ecorches. The ardent 
girl, profoundly Republican, when the Revolution 
swept France, regarded Marat asa tyrant and a traitor 
to the noble ideals which had inspired the Republicans, 
and from Caen she set out on her self-imposed mission 
to Paris, where she stabbed Marat in his bath, 
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THE CAMPAGNE DE CAEN: HOME OF 
THE CONQUEROR 


Neglected Treasures—The Two Abbeys—Saint-Pierre— 
Renaissance Houses—Falaise—Guibray Fair—vVal-és- 
Dunes. 


Caen, the capital of Lower Normandy, is undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting towns in France. But I re- 
gret at the outset to have to address reproaches to the 
municipal authorities for their neglect of the architec- 


tural treasures and historic monuments of which they: 


should be proud. Nowhere have I been so shocked by 
the disregard for artistic possessions. In all parts of 
the city there are buildings which are unique in their 
kind tumbling to ruins, put to unworthy uses, or hidden 
by houses. 


One deserted church, splendidly situated by the | 
Abbaye aux Dames, is apparently uncared for. | 


Another serves as a corn-market. In a third, which 
is close to the Abbaye aux Hommes, implements for 
cleaning and repairing the roads are stored. There are 
edifices which are squeezed between modern shops and 
can hardly be seen, and even the mighty Abbaye aux 
Hommes itself, that wonderful, majestic creation of 
William the Conqueror, is spoiled by a row of common- 
place houses which entirely conceals a portion of it. All 
this, in my opinion, is deplorable, and my chief impres- 
sion of Caen, in spite of its glories, is lamentable. Ido 


not pretend to know where the fault lies, but that. 
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there is a strange absence of civic sensibility is 
apparent. 

This is the more surprising in that Caen is put for- 
ward in the official publications and in the guide-books 
as the rival of Rouen. It certainly would rival Rouen 
if it knew how to protect and put in evidence its patri- 
mony. Unfortunately, it does not. It may be that it 
is embarrassed by its own riches, and that, as a thriv- 
ing commercial and industrial town, it has no time to 
trouble about the memorials of the past. That is a 
strange conception. Other cities which-have an equally 
flourishing present look well after the memorials of the 
past. Rouen is in this respect a model. One would 
not complain that Caen should be unkempt or even 
dirty. The dusty quays, the ill-kept market-streets 
may pass muster. One does not expect Caen to be 
brushed and curled like Deauville. It is of little im: 
portance that it should present somewhat unpleasant 
aspects; but one does demand—and has a right to 
demand, for Caen belongs to the world and not merely 
to itself—that a minimum of respect should be shown 
for such churches—to take one example—as the lovely 
Saint-Pierre. When I last visited Caen there had been 
placed right against Saint-Pierre, that marvel of Re- 
naissance art, an ugly little building, which doubtless 
serves a necessary purpose, but which, standing where 
it is, is a desecration and an impiety. 

I am sorry to write these things, but it is time that a 
protest was uttered against the vandalism from which 
Caen has suffered. It is a vandalism as bad as the 
barbaric invasions of a thousand years ago. Moreover, 
this indifference to beauty astonishes us doubly in that 
Caen pretends to an intellectual superiority. It pos- 
sesses an admirable university, and is the home. of 
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sociétés savantes. It confers upon itself the title of 
‘the Norman Athens.” Mme de Sevigne called it 
“‘the source of all our finest. minds.” 

There have indeed come out of Caen eres | 
bishops, the great poet Frangois de Malherbe, the com- | 
poser Auber, and many other great men and women. 
It possesses all the elements which can make a town 
charming. It has a busy port; it stands on the placid 
Orne, by which there are many delightful nooks. It 
is in the vicinity of excellent beaches. It has great 
open fields, and a race-course, from which the view of | 
the city is most attractive. Victor Hugo described it 
as the ‘‘ville aux quinze clochers,’’ and in this he did 
not do it justice, for it contains many more than fifteen 
spires standing up from the picturesque sea of roofs. 
And its varied architecture runs from Romanesque to | 
Renaissance, including the whole gamut of Gothic. | 

M. Maurice Renard has recently written: | 


Caen has samples—if I may use such a commercial | 
expression—of the entire history of religious art. Few) 
towns, I imagine, present such a harmonious diversity. 
Rising one after the other, these churches, erected by a. 
superhuman faith, raised stone by stone, the work often! 
interrupted by wars, but always resumed with undis- 
mayed heart, and often continued for several centuries, 
have placed upon the grassy soil of Lower Normandy 
the most moving ex-voto ever offered by the men of! 
another age. 


He goes on to speak of ‘‘an open-air museum,” and! 
he properly declares that months would be required to) 
appreciate fully the grandeur of the Caen churches, and| 
that a number of volumes would scarcely be suffi- | 
cient to describe the masterpieces. That is a perfectly 
true statement. Why, then, are brooms stacked in) 
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these churches? Why have stained-glass windows 
been removed and hideous red bricks been put in their 
place? 

There is, however, in spite of this criticism, much 
to enjoy in Caen, and we should approach the city in 
an appreciative spirit. William the Conqueror built 
a chateau and founded (with Queen Matilda) the two 
abbeys. He surrounded it with ramparts, and had 
there his palace. Caen was his preferred place of 
residence. Several villages already existed here, and 
some authorities assert that Cadomus, the original 
name, is a Celtic indication of an ancient battlefield. 
At any rate, since the constitution of the duchy the 
history of Caen is inseparable from the history of Nor- 
mandy. Caen grew by its commerce and by its learn- 
ing, which the celebrated Lanfranc encouraged. Lan- 
franc was brought from the Abbaye du Bec, and was 
given charge of Saint-Etienne (the Abbaye aux Hom- 
mes). After the conquest of England Lanfranc became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Anglo-Norman kings frequently lived at Caen. 
During the Hundred Years War it was occupied in 
turn by the Kings of England and the Kings of France. 
It was at the end of these wars that the university was 
founded, It was further developed by Louis XI, and 
under Frangois I showed remarkable activity. It was 
sorely tried by the religious wars, and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes dealt it asevere blow. But from 
the end of the sixteenth century it was renowned for 
its writers and particularly its poets. It was beloved 
by lettered folk in the time of Louis XIV. A great 
interest was aroused in the antiquities of the province 
by Huet, Bishop of Avranches, who was born at Caen, 
and research work was undertaken. The zntendant of 
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Caen at this period was the famous Foucault, who re- 
built the university, repaired the hospital, and pro- 


vided the town with handsome promenades. Com- | 


merce increased, and under his administration several 


new quarters were added. The Federalist insurrection 
during the Revolution had its home here, and Caen 


was chosen by the Girondins as their abode when they 
were proscribed by the Convention in May 1793. The 
defeat of the Federalists at Vernon finally ruined the 


cause of the Girondins; and, as we have seen, it was. 


from Caen that Charlotte Corday, moved by the mis- 
deeds of the Terror, went to kill Marat. 

Caen is to-day the headquarters of the Préfecture of | 
the département of Calvados, and counts 40,000 inhabi- | 
tants. The country around, though somewhat flat, is | 
particularly suited to agriculture and to the raising 
of horses. The trotting-races of Caen in August are. 
known throughout France. Its annual fair, just after 
Easter, attracts crowds from every part of Lower Nor- 
mandy. Its prosperity has been greatly augmented 
by the exploitation of its iron-mines. These mines 
were, indeed, exploited in the Middle Ages, but they 
were abandoned. Before the World War the Germans 
acquired concessions in the mines of Calvados. They 
were afterward dispossessed, but the mining industry 
was revived, and great works were organized on the: 
banks of the Orne, and a vast industrial city sprang 
up beside the older city. Thus Caen has become a 
metallurgical town and a river-port, and from the en- 
larged docks one can at once see the blast-furnaces and 
the abbeys. 

The most illustrious monument of Caen is the grave 
and austere Saint- Etienne—part of the Abbaye aux. 
Hommes. It is truly imposing. Its proportions are: 
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simple but colossal. Its plain but magnificent towers, 
flanking the imposing facade, pierce the sky. Its bare 
nave, dating from the eleventh century, is of impec- 
cable Romanesque style. In the interior are additions 
of a later age—notably the choir, which was built in 
the thirteenth century. There is a magnificent clock 
of the time of Louis XV, and the organ is of the same 
epoch. There is a copy of the portrait of William the 
Conqueror which was painted in the sixteenth century, 
when the tomb of the great duke was opened. 

The Conqueror’s tomb was in the choir, but in 1562 
it was broken by the Calvinists and the bones dis- 
persed. They were afterward brought together, but 
were again scattered at the Revolution. Now only a 
single bone of the mighty monarch rests beneath the 
marble in the abbey. The story of the burial of the 
King, gruesome as it is, has often been related. 

As the body of William was being placed in the 
vault the cry of ‘Haro!’ rose from the crowd. It 
was the plebeian Ascelin who protested. ‘This land 
is mine,” he asserted. ‘‘It was the site of my father’s 
house. It was taken from me by force. It was never 
paid for. Inthe name of God I forbid the robber to be 
placed therein.”’ 

It was necessary to make an immediate inquiry. The 
claim was found to be just. The bishops and the barons 
raised the necessary indemnity. Then succeeded ascene 
of horror. The tomb was too narrow for the dead giant, 
and the coffin burst asunder. From the church fled the 
bishops and the barons in terror. 

The monastery is used to-day as alycée. It is one of 
the vastest and most handsome monasteries: that can 
be found: it is, as it exists, mostly of eighteenth-een= 
tury construction. It has some good wood-panelling. 
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Beside it is the Palais des Ducs, while on the other 
side of the Place des Granges is the house of Bon- 
Sauveur, which now includes the remains of the resi- 
dence of the Capuchins. Beau Brummel died there, 
as did the original of the Chevalier des Touches, de- | 
scribed by Barbey d’Aurevilly. Then there is the old | 
parish church of Saint-Nicolas, in which hay is now | 
stored. It is considered to be contemporary with the | 
Abbaye aux Hommes. There is also the fifteenth- — 
century Saint-Julien. By it is held the horse-market | 
every week. By the park is the Vieux-Saint-Etienne, | 
which was founded before the Abbaye aux Hommes. | 
The present edifice was probably built in the thirteenth — 
century. Part of it was restored in the style of the | 
early Renaissance. On its stones are the arms of old 
Caen families. In it are piled brushes and shovels. 

The Abbaye aux Dames on the other side of the 
town—the Trinité—was built by Queen Matilda, and 
in it is her tomb. She was the cousin of William the 
Conqueror, whom she married against the will of the 
Pope. It was to obtain pardon for this offence that 
the Trinité, like Saint-Etienne, was built. 

The handsome church, though not as imposing as 
Saint-Etienne, is remarkably pure in line; in spite 
of neglect, mutilation, and reconstruction it keeps its 
primitive character, and the mass of towers, counter- 
forts, and arcatures conjures up a picture of the days 
when the abbey was a sort of fortress. The nave is 
somewhat too heavy in design. The choir, which, in 
spite of the comparatively small dimensions of the 
church, seems far off, is lighted by arched windows. 
Unlike the bones of William the Conqueror, those of 
Matilda have been kept intact. It is true that her 
first tomb was destroyed by the Calvinists, and that 
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her second tomb was destroyed by the Revolutionaries, 
but the remains beneath were left undisturbed, and 
now another tomb has been erected over them. 

The eleventh century saw the blooming of Roman- 
esque art in France. This Romanesque art varies 
according to the region, and there are marked differ- 
ences between the Romanesque of Upper Normandy 
and the Romanesque of Lower Normandy. Force is 
the chief characteristic of this style of architecture, 
and the decoration is largely geometrical—saw-like 
scrolls, broken staffs, series of little balls on the cor- 
nices, stars, olives, and so forth, as well as arcades re- 
posing on high pilasters, are frequently to be found. 

Opposite the Abbaye aux Dames is the picturesque 
church of Saint-Gilles—an ancient dependency of the 
abbey. It isin ruins. It has been eaten by the rain, 
but time has not robbed it of its beauty. The closed 
porch—for Saint-Gilles is also a disused and desecrated 
church—is beautifully carved. The Renaissance has 
adorned the old fagade with medallions and cornices 
and flowered pinnacles. I like to stand by this neg- 
lected church on its high plateau, from which the whole 
of Caen is seen. Just as it is scandalous that Saint- 
Nicolas, one of the purest Romanesque constructions 
in Normandy, has been transformed into a hayloft, so 
is it scandalous that Saint-Gilles should be tended by 
nobody. 

Another commanding building is the chdteau. It has 
a formidable air above the steeply ascending and wind- 
ing streets. It was founded by William the Conqueror, 
and was enlarged by Henry Iof England. It preserves 
its towers and some excellent fifteenth-century work. 

Caen, with a wealth of Romanesque and a variety of 
Gothic monuments, may also be described as a museum 
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of the Renaissance. Even the older buildings were sub- | 

jected to changes and bear the stamp of the Italian | 
mode. Porches of ancient churches are in the Renais- | 
sance style, while the mansions of Caen, which are. 
numerous, bear evidence of the prosperity of the city | 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Then Caen) 
was re-created. Among the master-masons was Blaise 
Le Prestre, to whom the city owes much. For the most | 
part the names of the ingenious workers, French or | 
Italian, are forgotten. 

The most precious jewel of the Renaissance is Saint- | 
Pierre, in the heart of Caen. What suppleness, what | 
luminosity, what richness in this chiselled church, with 
its audacious tower crowned with an elegant and almost 
ethereal fléche, its flying buttresses, ornamented win- 
dows, its galleries like lace round the roof |! Perhaps 
there is too much decoration, One writer has acutely 
remarked that, while Saint-Etienne represents a male 
art, Saint-Pierre represents a female art. It is full of 
artifice and coquetry. Its choir is sculptured and pin- 
nacled. Its radiating chapels are joined by large ar- 
cades with openwork vaults. The delicate white stone 
of which it is made lends itself admirably to the fantasy 
of the architect, who crowded it with niches and statu- 
ettes and pendants. 

Then there is the Hotel d’Escoville, a wonderful 
example of the domestic architecture which pleased 
the wealthy merchants. Renaissance art is essentially 
pagan, and is perhaps best suited to the construction of 
graceful houses. One finds the same qualities in the 
Hétel de Than and the Hétel de Mondrainville, once 
the home of the most celebrated bourgeois of Caen, 
There is the Maison des Quatrans, and the Hétel de la 
Monnaie, and the Hotel de Leraille, and other houses, 
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whose medallions are sometimes ornamented with mot- 
toes from Petrarch. There is the Manoir des Gens 
d’Armes, with its fine frieze, and many others; while 
even in the most populous districts modest houses are 
adorned with statues and often ornamented with wood- 
carvings. The Eglise Saint-Sauveur has a Renaissance 
apse, though in part it is in Flamboyant Gothic style. 

The seventeenth century also contributed much to 
the architecture of Caen. The Palais de Justice, of the 
eighteenth century, is especially handsome. The uni- 
versity buildings date from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, though Caen was famous for its learn- 
ing eight hundred years ago and the university was 
established in the fifteenth century. The Musée des 
Antiquaires, in an old college, is well worth a visit, as 
is the Musée de Peinture. There are several public gar- 
dens and some good statues. 

Nor can one fail to remember that Caen is renowned 
for its cuisine. Its hotels are comfortable, and its res- 
taurants are of high quality. The tripe which is pre- 
pared according to the custom of Caen makes a capital 
dish. Pépin-Chandivert, installed in an old mansion, is 
a particularly celebrated restaurant, and indeed I can 
recommend its andouillettes, its soles normandes, and its 
ducks. The Hotel d’Angleterre may also be mentioned. 

From Caen we must certainly go to Falaise, and if 
we include in our excursions the little town of Dives 
(which we have already dealt with at pp. 186-188) 
we shall have seen the three towns principally associ- 
ated with William the Conqueror. Popular imagina- 
tion has described how Duke Robert first saw Arlette, 
the mother of the Conqueror, at the fountain, and has 
even indicated the room in which William was born. 
Falaise is set upon a little hill. The chdteau preserves 
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its interest, though its walls have suffered less from 
invasions than from restorations. 

There is little trace of art in these large buildings. 
Great towers, one a hundred feet high, remain, and a 
twelfth-century donjon. Recently there were Anglo- 
French celebrations of the nine hundredth anniversary 
of William’s birth in Falaise, and there has been a re- 
newal of interest in the historic spot. From the Tour 
Talbot there is a view of the valley of the Ante; the 
triple chemin de ronde; the Glacis, where Protestants and 
Catholics were massacred; the rock from which Henri 
IV attacked the Ligueurs; the whole town of Falaise, 
with the Romanesque tower of Saint-Gervais; the pin- 
nacles of the Trinité; and the faubourg of Guibray, cele- 
brated for its old fairs. 

Falaise was a place of great military importance, 
and was the residence of the dukes, but it also attracted 


the countryside because of the Guibray fairs, from the _ 


eleventh century onward. On the ground which was 
thus used shops have sprung up, but it keeps its aspect 
of a huge fair. The streets are named the Rue des 
Drap ers, the Rue des Epiciers, the Rue des Merciers, 
and so forth. All about were inns—it is said that in 
the time of Louis XV there were no fewer than eighty. 
Their former names are kept—the Aigle d’Or, the Téte 
Noire, the Belle Etoile, the Grand Cog, the Petit Lion, 
the Griffon—by the existing hotels and by some of the 
streets. Guibray is one of the most curious places in 
Normandy. 


The church of Saint-Gervais, in Falaise, has a strong, — 


square Romanesque tower. It was consecrated in 
1134, in the presence of Henry I. The Trinité is partly 
Gothic, partly Renaissance. The Hétel de Ville is of 
the time of Louis XVI, and before it is the statue of 
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William the Conqueror in full armour, on horseback, 
with uplifted lance. One may still see the so-called 
Lavoir d’Arlette—a simple fountain notable only for 
its legend. It is at the foot of the Mont Mirat, from 
which there is a splendid view of the chateau on its 
pedestal of rock, here and there covered with verdure. 
The church of Saint-Laurent is in the suburb of that 
name behind the Mesnilriant. 

The Campagne de Caen is bounded by the two rivers 
the Orne and the Dives. Caen and Falaise, the chief 
towns, are joined by a straight road. Agriculture is 
practised, but it is chiefly the raising of horses which 
gives the country its prosperity. If we take the road 
across the plain from Caen to Falaise we may find it 
somewhat monotonous. The land is flat; there are no 
woods or rivers, and on either side spread out the fields. 
But the villages are marked by steeples which can be 
seen for miles around. Such a steeple is that of Ifs, 
with its base of Romanesque construction, its Gothic 
arcades, and its octagonal fleche. At Garcelles, at Saint- 
Agnan, and at Cintheaux the churches date from the 
twelfth century. There is a chdteau at Aubigny of the 
time of Louis XIII, and in the church are the tombs of 
members of the Raven de Morel family, some of whom 
were governors of Falaise, while others were distin- 
guished in the wars. 

There are, of course, other roads to Falaise—for ex- 
ample, that by the Orne and the Laize and the Forét 
de Cinglais. It is fresh, with pleasant view succeeding 
pleasant view; and old churches and chateaux are found 
at every stage. There is still another way, by Fon- 
tenay, the most famous abbey of this region, founded 
by William the Conqueror, by his brothers, and the 
Queen. Part of the monastery stands by the river. 
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The road continues by Harcourt, whose castle is re- 
garded as the best situated in the whole of Normandy, 
because of the extensive view. It belonged to a most 
illustrious family, and the portraits of the women of the 
family are in the grand salon. There are few places 
better worth visiting. Another admirable chdteau is 
that of Acqueville. 

From Falaise various roads can be taken. There 
is one which first follows the river Ante and then 
the Dives. Along it can be seen the Chateau of Ver- 
sainville, a beautiful eighteenth-century construction. 
Another goes northward to Troarn. It skirts Perriéres, 
once a famous priory, much of which is well preserved. 
Farther on is Sassy, which belonged for three centuries _ 
to the Vauquelins. The old chdéteau now serves as a 
farmhouse, while the modern chdéteau was built in 1739. 
Troarn was the site of an abbey which the Comte 
d’Alencon founded in the eleventh century. Its abbots 
were given special privileges by the Popes of Avignon. 
During the Hundred Years War the monks were among 
the partisans of the French king, and by cutting the 
bridge over the Dives stopped the march of the English 
on Caen. Talbot sacked their abbey, which was re- 
erected by Charles VII. 

One other place may be mentioned because of its his- 
toric associations. Itis Vimont, on the main road from 
CaentoArgences. Just by this village there was fought 
the battle of Val-és-Dunes on August 10, 1047. There 
William the Conqueror marched upon his vassals, who 
were in revolt. They were from Bayeux and from the 
Cotentin, with Guy de Bourgogne, cousin of the Duke, 
leading them. It was a battle truly fateful. 

“Before the hair grew on my chin,” said the Con- 
queror, ‘‘ I was compelled to make war on these gentle- 
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men, and in the plain of Val-és-Dunes give battle to 
my cousin. But God, who is an equitable Judge, willed 
that I should vanquish my enemies. Then, having de- 
feated them, I came into possession of my patrimony.”’ 
The history of France and of England would indeed 
have been changed had God not willed that William 
should, on this occasion, before his beard had grown, 
vanquish his enemies. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOULME AND THE PAYS D’ALENCON 


Mortagne—Alengon—Séez—Merlerault—Chateau d’O— 
Haras du Pin—Argentan—Forét d’Ecouves—Moulins-la- 
Marche—Saint-Céneri—Carrouges—Forét d’Andaine— 
Domfront—Flers. 


SPRAWLING across South Normandy, from the Ile-de- 
France to the Avranchin—from Moulins-la-Marche to 
Domfront, and from Alencon to within a few miles of 
Falaise—and including the busy manufacturing town - 
of Flers, the pretty spa of Bagnoles, the historic little 
town of Argentan, and the cathedral city of Séez, is the 
district known as Houlme and the Pays d’Alengon. 
Just outside Normandy proper, though in the départe- 
ment of Orne, and therefore often regarded as forming 
part of the province, is Mortagne, perched on a hill, the 
scene of much fighting, once possessed by the English. 
It suffered greatly during the religious wars; and was 
taken and sacked on a score of occasions in a few years. 
The Portail Saint-Denis is a relic of an old fort. Near 
by is Soligny, famous for its Trappist monastery, 
erected on a wild site by the Comte du Perche in 1122. 
It was reformed in 1666 by the Abbé de Rancé, who 
imposed most rigorous rules of silence on the monks: 
the monastery became famous for its extraordinary 
austerity. During the Revolution the place was sur- 
prised and destroyed; it was rebuilt after the Restora- 
tion. There is also, south of Mortagne, the historic 
home of the lords of Perche—Belléme. The accepted 
206 
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limits of the district, however, are slightly to the 
west. 

Along this boundary runs the river Sarthe and, far- 
ther on, the river Mayenne. The river Dives is the 
natural frontier which separates Houlme from the Pays 
d’Auge. Generally the country from Séez to Domfront 
is extremely varied, and often attains a great height. 
Here in this Pays d’Houlme is the watershed from 
which the rivers flow toward the Channei and toward 
the Atlantic. Round Alengon the land is lower. The 
more mountainous and wooded regions, with their 
rocks and cascades, have earned for themselves the 
title of La Suisse Normande. In the vicinity of Dom- 
front the landscape is particularly broken, and about 
Bagnoles are woods, part of which are known as the 
Forét d’Andaine. The other great forest is that of 
Ecouves in the direction of Alengon: its highest point 
is 1260 feet. 

On either side of the Sarthe horses are bred. The 
Perche district produces the strong Percheron, while 
in Normandy there is the breed of Merlerault. The 
stables of Le Pin were founded by Louis XIV. 

Alengon still keeps its reputation for fine lace, while 
Flers weaves and spins. 

Anjou and Maine often menaced Normandy, and the 
frontier was armed against their attacks from Moulins 
to Domfront. The latter town was the residence of 
the Bellémes and of the Montgomeries from the tenth 
century until the fourteenth, when the princes of the 
royal house of France succeeded them and took up 
their abode at Alengon. 

Alencgon has had a remarkable history. It was, in 
the early days of the duchy of Normandy, chiefly of 
military importance, though afterward it had its 
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palace. Geoffrey of Anjou seized both Alengon and 
Domfront. William the Conqueror besieged Domfront 
and attacked Alencon. The defenders of the latter 
city shouted taunts at the son of the tanner’s daughter 
—‘‘Ala pel!” Infuriated, William caused the moat to 
be filled with timber, and set it on fire. When he had 
taken possession of the town he chose thirty prisoners, 
and ordered that their hands and feet should be cut 
off and thrown over the walls of the castle. 

During the Hundred Years War Alengon stoutly 
resisted the English, but Henry V took the town in 
1417. It was retaken in 1449, thanks to the bravery 
of its aldermen, and the memory of this feat is pre- 
served in the name of a street. There are several me- 
mentoes of the past: the battlemented towers of the 
chateau and the two churches. By the,Place d’Armes 
stands the Hétel de Ville and the Tribunal. The 
Briant, a little river, flows here. On the other side 
of the Place was the palace, now replaced by the Hétel 
de Ville. Its gardens have been converted into a 
public park. The church of Saint-Léonard was built 
by Duke René for the most part; but was finished 
by Marguerite de Lorraine in 1505. There is a little 
chapel opening into the choir in which the Princess 
sat during the sacred offices. The Town-hall was built 
by the Comte de Provence in 1783, and is a good speci- 
men of the architecture of the Louis XVI period. In 
it is a museum in which are historic paintings. The 
Tribunal, too, was built by the Comte de Provence: 
it is somewhat severe in style. The library contains 
manuscripts and books from the Trappist monastery 
and from the Abbey of Saint- Evroult. The Tribunal 
de Commerce is a Gothic edifice, with a fine sculptured 
oak hall. All these buildings surround the Place, and 
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close by is Notre-Dame—a magical piece of lacework 
in stone, begun in the fourteenth century and finished 
by the English in 1444. The porch was added fifty 
years later by Jean Lemoyne. The interior is pro- 
fusely ornamented. The stained glass, of about 1530, 
is as fine as any that can be found in Normandy. 
Biblical scenes from the Creation to the Assumption 
are represented. Under the altar are the sepulchres 
of the dukes, and in the choir was a white marble 
monument which was destroyed in.the Revolution. 

The house which was inhabited by the sister of 
Francois I, Marguerite de Valois, who was married to 
Charles, Duc d’Alencon, is known as the Maison d’Ozé. 
Its first occupant was Dumesnil, one of the aldermen 
whose energy helped to drive the English from the 
town. In it Henri IV once stayed. The Historical 
Society has taken over the house, and formed there a 
museum containing specimens of the lace of Alengon. 
In order to save the industry a school has been founded. 
At the end of the town, near the Champ de Foire, 
where a great horse-fair is held in January and Feb- 
ruary each year, is the old Intendance, now the Pre- 
fecture. 

Séez, to the north—the road from Alengon is at the 
foot of the hills on which is the Forest of Ecouves— 
probably dates from the Roman occupation, and it had 
a church as early as the fourth century. Therefore, 
from the introduction of Christianity in these parts, 
Séez has always been, in spite of its small population, 
an important religious place. St Evroult established 
the Abbey of Saint-Martin here. There were other 
monasteries in the vicinity, but they perished by 
reason of the Norman invasion. The church was re- 
built in the tenth century, and again in the eleventh. 
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The present cathedral was finished in the thirteenth 
century. It has suffered mutilation by the Huguenots 
and by the Revolutionaries, and also from the restorers. 
But it is still magnificent. Its west front, with its lofty 
spires, presents a striking appearance. In the porch 
are some excellent pieces of old sculpture. One should 
note the use that is made of the leaves of the vine and 
other plants in the ornamentation of the cathedral. 
Generally, throughout Normandy, the flora and fauna 
are found utilized in this manner. The interior of the 
cathedral is imposing. The Abbé Barret remarks that 
the windows of the nave and the aisles are larger as 
one approaches the choir—which signifies, says he, that 
light increases for the Christian as he goes toward the 
altar. The choir, originally of the fourteenth century, 
is a masterpiece of construction, and its stained glass 
is exquisite. 

The bishop’s palace is one of the finest of its kind. 
It was built in 1778. It seems an ideal residence for a 
prelate. Its chapel, elaborately decorated, is excep- 
tionally fine. There are other churches in the town— 
two of them disused—which preserve the ecclesiastical 
character of Séez. The old abbey is on the other side 
of the Orne, and can be reached by an avenue of lindens. 
There are Gothic arcades, but the building as a whole 
was reconstructed in the eighteenth century. 

Altogether, Séez is a pleasant town, and from it a 
number of interesting excursions can be made. Mer- 
lerault, for example, is only about eight miles to the 
north-east. Situated in the midst of meadowland, sur- 
rounded by a number of villages, it is, as has already 
been stated, devoted to the raising of horses. It has 
been so devoted from the Middle Ages. In the Hun- 
dred Years War cavalry horses were recruited heres 
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There are still remains of the stud which was built by 
Henri IV. Colbert, under Louis XIV, took a great 
interest in the development of this stud, and the best 
horses were imported from Spain and Holland and 
Germany and England. Louis XV put the Prince de 
Lambesc at the head of the French stables in 1764. 
By this time the stud of Le Pin had been established, 
and it was there that the Prince took up his abode. 
He especially favoured English stallions, and some of 
them which were brought into the country at this time 
are still remembered by name. The Revolution closed 
Le Pin, and the fate of the establishment was in doubt 
until the Restoration. Nonant contributed some fine 
Arab horses. To-day the horses raised in this region 
are regarded as better than ever. 

On the main road from Séez to Argentan is the won- 
derful Chateau d’O. It is built in the middle of a large 
pond, and, entirely surrounded by water except for 
the two bridges which join it to its. park, presents a 
most picturesque aspect. The land hereabouts was 
possessed by monks in the eleventh century. The 
chateau takes its name from the famous Francois d’O, 
Master of the Wardrobe of Henri III, Superintendent 
of Finances, and later Governor of Paris and of Lower 
Normandy. He is often described as one of the mignons 
of Henri III. His debauchery was notorious, his pro- 
digalities finally ruined him, and he died in debt, ac- 
cused of misappropriation of the moneys of the State. 
Certainly the chdteau is adorable. It is hidden from 
the road, and when one comes upon it the effect is 
almost startling. One emerges from the shade of the 
Forét d’Ecouves, into the plain covered with wheat, 
and sees this quiet piece of water, in which the mass 
is mirrored. Trees which used to screen the fagade 
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with their abundant foliage have unfortunately re- 
cently been cut down. The pale grey of the building 
contrasts with the green of the gardens. Rich tones 
of multitudinous flowers adorn the neighbouring ter- 
races. Harmonious is the building, though caprice is 
not excluded. The fineness of its lines, the elevation 
of its long, sloping roofs, cut by red-brick chimneys, 
the elegance of the pillared gallery along the rose- 
sanded courtyard, the graceful facade, with its Flam- 
boyant windows and its turrets, make an enviable 
picture. The various parts are of different periods. 
Sacy is a few miles away, sheltered by a wood which 
merges into the Forét d’Ecouves. Its chdteau is of the 
seventeenth century; it was the residence of the Chan- 
cellor Pasquier, and later of the Duc d’Audiffret Pas- . 
quier, who served as councillor under Louis-Philippe, 
was implacably opposed to Napoleon III, and after- 
ward presided over the National Assembly. Three ter- 
races with stone balustrades lead to the mansion. 
Argentan may also be approached by the Forét de 
Gouffern, which ranks with the forests of Ecouves and 
of Andaine and Perseigne. The Abbaye d’Almenéches, 
which takes us back to the time of Chilpéric, stands 
against this background of beautiful trees. It is close 
to the Chateau of Médavi, where for three hundred 
years lived the Rouxel family, which gave Argentan 
no fewer than seven governors. Incidentally, there is 
a story of Pierre, the head of the family about 1600, 
who was so strong that when he had killed his adver- 
sary in battle with a sword-thrust he lifted him on his 
sword at arm’s length. The monastery was estab- 
lished by St Evroult; and St Opportune, whose relics 
are at Paris, was abbess. The church, which now serves 
the parish, is of the sixteenth century, and its fine 
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altar is of the following century. Aninscription in one 
of the chapels recalls the founding of the abbey fourteen 
hundred years ago. 

The Haras du “Pin—where the Louis XIV buildings 
of the stud-farm still exist—is on the other side of 
the river Ure. By the valley we pass villages in which 
are notable residences, and an old abbey which was 
destroyed at the Revolution. The forest, which is 
crossed by good roads, dips and rises, plunging into 
thickly covered dells, and soaring to hill-tops from 
whence a spacious horizon is seen. Argentan, the town 
of Henry Plantagenet, long owned by the English, is 
worthy of more attention than it usually obtains. It 
is situated in the most ravishing landscape. By its 
old galleried houses which border the Orne, its castle 
with square towers, its pointed roofs and rounded win- 
dows, its relics of ancient fortifications, its beautiful 
churches, its clean and quiet streets, it invites the 
visitor to a brief sojourn.. Reflected in the placid Orne, 
_ it would seem to be a happy little city, without a 
troubled history; but, in fact, at Argentan decisions 
of the greatest importance have, in the course of ages, 
been taken. When Henry II resolved to conquer Ire- 
land he called the barons of Normandy and Anjou to 
Argentan. When there was a dispute between the 
King and the Church it was to the Eglise Saint-Ger- 
main at Argentan that the legates of the Pope came 
to make peace. From Argentan went the assassins 
who killed Thomas a Becket in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury. Argentan was once a stronghold of the Hugue- 
nots. At the Revolution the leaden coffins in the old 
church were melted down for bullets, and the remains 
of Princess Marguerite de Lorraine, who had founded 
the monastery of Sainte-Claire, were thrown into a 
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common grave. Her heart, however, is supposed to be 
buried in one of the chapels. 

Saint-Germain is reached by a long street which rises 
from the river. It was begun in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, but its construction was continued for over two 
hundred years. Therefore it is mixed in style. There 
is a seventeenth-century tower topped by a lantern; 
and another, four-square, with a balustrade, of late 
florid Gothic. The ornamented chevet—Renaissance, 
as is the organ and part of the choir—is curious and 
pleasing. Another church—Saint-Martin—is smaller, 
but is even more beautiful, Its glasswork perhaps set 
the fashion for a certain school which uses freely a 
slightly oranged red and sobriety of design. Just behind 
the church is the Hétel de Raveton, where Charles X . 
stayed on his way to Cherbourg and to exile after the 
Paris Revolution of 1830. 

The eastern side of the country, about the river 
Dives, is rich in places of interest. Thus there is Exmes, 
tiny, but filled with reminiscences of the far-off events 
of Neustria. Its chdteau sustained siege after siege. It 
was demolished by order of Henri IV after the religious 
wars, but its ruins are still above the village. There is 
Chambois, whose formidable castle defended the Pays 
d’Auge. Its great square towers seem impregnable. 
Close by is Aubry, with another redoubtable castle, to 
which fled Montgomery after he had killed the King in 
a tournament. At Sainte-Marguerite are a few walls 
belonging to a Benedictine nunnery of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and at Saint-André are the remains of an abbey 
that dates from 1127, 

The Forét d’Ecouves may be said to lie between Séez 
and Carrouges, though portions of it spread out in 
various directions, Its backbone, as it were, is a con- 
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tinuous mountain. It is full of gorges and rivers. The 
highest peak is called the Signal d’Ecouves: it com- 
mands the little valley of the Orne and the country 
around Exmes, and looks over Maine and Perche. The 
Croix de Médavi may be considered to be the central 
point of the Forest-land. From it runs the road to 
Séez, ascending and descending. There are roads which 
branch out in all directions from this spot, and they are 
almost equally interesting on account of the marvellous 
views that one obtains everywhere. 

What is called the Norman March—that is to say, 
the frontier—stretches between Moulins-la-Marche and 
Domfront, passing by Alencon. Moulins-la-Marche has 
a history which is mingled with the history of the duchy 
of Normandy. Its chateau, whose site can be distin- 
guished, was built in the time of Rollo. Its earls were 
rich and powerful. They had other castles, notably at 
Bonsmoulins, three miles away, where the trenches and 
other military works of Henry Plantagenet by the Iton 
may be observed. The English kings took possession 
of the domain in 1128. We may follow the windings of 
the Sarthe—a laughing landscape, with the remains of 
the fortresses of the March at frequent intervals. 

Saint-Céneri is much frequented by painters. Here 
from the time of William the Conqueror was one of the 
strongest fortresses on the March—a sort of advance 
post on Maine. The fortress no longer exists. The vil- 
lage church is Romanesque, and has a granite font, A 
little path leads to the chapel which stands on the spot 
where St Céneri lived the life of a hermit. His statue is 
in the chapel, and the girls of the neighbourhood make 
pilgrimages to it, inscribing their matrimonial wishes 
on sheets of paper. On the fallen stone of a menhir the 
saint is supposed to have slept. On turning northward 
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we reach Carrouges, whose chateau also dates fom the 
days of William the Conqueror, though it was rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century. There lived the Le Veneur 
family, which produced a famous cardinal, who was at 
various times Bishop of Lisieux, Abbot of Bec, and 
Abbot of Mont-Saint-Michel. The family had other il- 
lustrious men, military and ecclesiastical, who played 
a great part in history until the Revolution. The castle 
is surrounded by large moats, and has a crenellated 
keep. The entrance-gate, known as Le Chatelet, with 
towers, is especially striking. In one of the towers is 
the chamber occupied by Louis XI in 1473 when he was 
on his way to Mont-Saint-Michel. There are excellent 
portraits of the Le Veneur family. 

To the right lies the Forét d’Ecouves, and from the » 
terraces can be seen the wood of the Tonneliére. This 
is certainly one of the most magnificent spots in 
Southern Normandy. 

Bagnoles—near which is the Chateau of Couterne, 
where the Chouans in Revolutionary days had their 
headquarters, with Louis de Frotté as leader—is an in- 
teresting watering-place with hot springs, casino, and 
race-course. It is beautifully situated between forests 
and rocks, with a variety of little rivers. It would 
appear that the medicinal qualities of the waters were 
known in the time of Henri IV, and they were taken 
over bytheCrown. Afterward they passed into private 
hands. The baths are encircled by terraced rocks and 
grottos, and on the mountainside are parks. There are 
a number of chdteaux intheneighbourhood. The Forest 
of Andaine, with its oaks and elms, is cut by roads 
which converge. There are high hills and deep dales, 
and great grottos, and fantastic rocks, which are given 
such names as the Roche aux Loups and the Roche aux 
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Dames. There is a dolmen, and the old forges of the 
Sauvageére. The valley of the Vée runs between the 
Forest of Andaine and the Forest of La Ferté-Macé. 
Then there are other forests—de Magny and de la Motte. 
The Gourbe becomes a torrential stream in the narrow 
Gorges de Villiers, and here the spectacle is, it is not too 
much to say, sublime. 

Domfront continues the series of towns perched on 
hills which are a geological prolongation of Brittany. 
It is above the valley of the Varenne, a tributary of the 
Mayenne, and protected Normandy from Brittany and 
from Maine. As early as the sixth century there was a 
group of primitive dwellings round the hut built in this 
wild spot by the hermit St Front. The name of the 
town is derived from that of the hermit. Because of 
its situation on this rocky peak, difficult of access, it 
was chosen by Guillaume Talvas for the erection of 
a fortress in 1020. A well-defended city grew about it. 
The chdieau was attacked on numerous occasions during 
the three centuries of strife which raged round the bor- 
ders of Normandy. In the Wars of Religion it was fre- 
quently invested. There finished the career of Mont- 
gomery, one of the Calvinist chiefs, whose cruel exploits 
were long remembered. He fought fiercely, but was 
obliged to surrender to Maréchal de Matignon, and 
Catherine de Médicis ordered his decapitation. The 
ruins of this mighty castle may be visited, and there is 
no lack of historic memories evoked. The site furnishes 
an admirable view-point: the landscape is severe— 
gorges and rocks, and toward Mortain a green ocean of 
trees, but here and there amid the pines and the gorse 
there are delicious orchards. One can walk round the 
ancient ramparts which enclose the town. There are 
the remains of at least a dozen towers. 
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Notre-Dame-sur-l’Eau, a Romanesque edifice of the 
eleventh century, was part of the priory of the Bene- 
dictines, who established themselves in the Abbey of 
Lonlay. The daughter of Eléonore de Poitiers, wife of 
Henry Plantagenet, born in the chdteau, was baptized 
in this venerable church. The church is in the form of 
a cross, without aisles; it has a square central tower 
and acircularapse. Here is one of the earliest examples 
of Norman Romanesque in which are found all the 
essential features of that style. In the transept is a 
tomb on which is a figure that is said to be the portrait 
of Guillaume Talvas, the founder of the chdteau, the 
church, and the town. It was doubtless built to per- 
petuate the memory of the hermit Dominus Frons 
(Domfront), who buried himself in the forest. 

From Domfront we can skirt the frontiers of this 
country, first in a north-westerly direction and then 
in a north-easterly direction. Thus we pass Lonlay- 
l Abbaye, founded by Guillaume Talvas. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that this eleventh-century construc- 
tion has not fallen into ruins. It has been burned 
several times, but has not greatly suffered. It is re- 
garded as one of the most splendid specimens of anti- 
quity in the whole region. To the left begins the Forét 
de la Lande Pourrie, which extends in the direction of 
Mortain in the Avranchin. At the foot of the Butte 
Brimbal four rivers have their source—the Vire, the 
Eegrenne, the Sée, andthe Noireau. Thus the hill domi- 
nates several valleys, and looks upon several distinc- 
tive regions. To the north is the Bocage. Descending 
the Noireau, which separates Houlme from the Bocage, 
we arrive at Tinchebray, where was fought a famous | 
battle in 1106. Its church, which dates from that time, 
is fortified. Tinchebray occupies itself with ironwork. 
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At the extremity of the region is Condé-sur-Noireau, 
which is a pleasant and prosperous little manufacturing 
town, engaged, like Flers, in weaving and spinning in- 
dustries. Pont-d’Ouilly, a few miles beyond, is re- 
nowned as a centre for excursions. Between Condé 
and La Ferté-Macé (above Bagnoles) weaving, spin- 
ning, mining, and ironwork are practised. Flers is the 
largest of the manufacturing towns, though until the 
Revolution it was a mere village. Since then it has 
steadily grown, and factory after factory has been built. 
Flers possesses, however, a fifteenth-century castle with 
ramparts and a large park. 

Between Flers and Argentan are many historic sites, 
charming villages, and varied landscapes. It is a rich 
and beautiful country. The road passes by Briouze, 
which has an-eleventh-century church, and Les Yve- 
teaux, the domain of the Vauquelins, where lived the 
sixteenth-century poet Vauquelin de La Fresnaye. 

A little more to the north, if one leaves the main road, 
about five miles outside of Flers, one may enter the 
delicious country which surrounds the winding Rouvre 
andthe Orne. The continuous panorama of woods and 
rocks and meadow-lands, of narrow gorges with hills 
covered with pines and oaks, is a perpetual enchant- 
ment for the eye. We are in the heart of the Pays 
d’Houlme, a calm oasis for tired townsfolk, a paradise 
for painters, a Mecca for nature-lovers. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BESSIN AND THE BOCAGE 


Bayeux—The Cathedral—Tapestry—Calvados Coast— 
Port-en-Bessin — The Butter Country — Isigny — For- 
migny—Creully—Fontaine-Henri—Ouistreham—Cerisy 
—Torigny—Mondaye—Vieux—Vire. 
Tue Bessin and the Bocage form together a region 
which lies between the Campagne de Caen and the 
promontory of the Cotentin. On the right it is bounded 


by the river Orne, and on the left by the river Vire. - 


To the south is the district of Houlme. The chief 
towns are Bayeux in the north and Vire in the south. 
With the exception of these two places there are no 
large towns. The Bocage country about Vire is super- 
latively lovely. Granite abounds, and the rocks are 
piled in imposing forms. Dominating deep gorges, 
into which fall cascades, Vire is one of the most 
remarkably situated towns in Normandy. The Bessin 
country toward the coast is perhaps the least pictur- 
esque part of the province. It slopes down to a littoral 
without cliffs and without the savage character of— 
for example—the Cotentin. There are, however, many 
little beaches which are quite admirable—strips of sand 
bordered by low downs. There is a series of casinos 
and a clientéle of unpretentious bathers. The contrast, 
however, with the other side of the Orne, notably from 


Cabourg to Trouville, which is luxurious and fashion- | 


able, is striking. 
The Bessin became a part of the duchy only after 
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the battle of Val-és-Dunes in 1047, when William the 
Conqueror defeated the recalcitrant barons, and when 
Odon (Odo), the half-brother of William, became Bishop 
of Bayeux. He exercised sway over this important 
see for fifty years, but, though a man of the Church, he 
did not shun the risks of war, and was capable of 
giving and receiving hard knocks. He is said, for 
example, to have been at the battle of Hastings. But. 
since an ecclesiastical dignitary should not shed blood, 
he used a heavy club instead of a sword. 

The Bessin has flourished because of its good pas- 
turage. The butter and cream of Isigny are widely 
renowned. The Normandy peasants are here particu- 
larly conservative, and have set their faces against 
modern machinery. But they have their own methods 
of cattle-raising and of butter-making, and perhaps it 
is well that they should stick to them. 

Although the Bessin came into the duchy at a com- 
paratively late date, there were prosperous towns in 
the region in Roman days. Bayeux itself, for example, 
was the chief city of the Viducasses. At Vieux (of the 
Viducasses) was discovered the marble pedestal of a 
statue erected in 238 to a citizen of the town, and, 
according to the inscription, this citizen was the first 
Gaul who had been thus honoured. Above all, per- 
haps, the Bessin is known for the tapestry which re- 
lates the history of the conquest of England. There is 
a multitude of monuments of the Middle Ages. 

Bayeux stands on the river Aure. It is a somewhat 
lethargic little city. On market-days it is relatively 
animated, but otherwise it is silent and peaceful. There 
are a number of ancient sculptured wood houses, and 
some of these interesting fagades have existed for three 
or four centuries. The shadow of the cathedral, mostly 
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of the thirteenth century, and certainly one of the 
finest in Normandy, falls over the sleeping city. We 
can trace Bayeux back to the far-off times when Roman 
temples, Roman aqueducts, and Roman baths made 
it already a much-frequented spot—when, indeed, it 
was probably more thronged and bustling than it is 
to-day. 

The first church was doubtless founded by St Exu- 
pére, who became bishop. A priory was built by St 
Vigor, but it was Odon who began the eleventh-cen- 
tury Romanesque fabric, and restored the Priory of 
Saint-Vigor. The cathedral was consecrated in 1077, 
but it was partly burned down thirty years later by 
Henry I of England. It is recorded that there was a 
terrible massacre of the inhabitants of Bayeux in the — 
cathedral, and that no fewer than seventeen churches 
in the vicinity were destroyed. The cathedral was 
again burned down and rebuilt fifty years later. Parts 
of the nave may belong to the twelfth century, but the 
nave and the choir were mostly constructed after 1200. 
It is suggested that the crypt may go back as far as 
the seventh century, though of this there is consider- 
able doubt. In any case, it is well preserved, sup- 
ported by pillars with rudely carved capitals. Bayeux 
for a long time was held to be the capital of Lower 
Normandy, but was eventually displaced by Caen. It 
was a great commercial centre in the Middle Ages, and 
is still the chief ecclesiastical town of the lower part 
of the province. In Bayeux was born Alain Chartier, 
the poet, who was signally honoured at the Court of 
Charles VII. 

The population is small, but Bayeux receives hosts 
of visitors. They are especially interested in the cathe- 
dral and in the tapestry, which is to be found in the 
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library. The people of Bayeux are properly proud of 
their cathedral. It is regarded as better than the 
cathedral of Rouen. The reverence with which humble 
and exalted citizens alike speak of this masterpiece of 
Norman architecture is touching. How wonderful it 
is to stand by the high western towers, which were 
built in the thirteenth century! The octagonal central 
tower of the fifteenth century, of Flamboyant Gothic, 
gives the edifice an original aspect. One should not 
miss the porch, on which are sculptured scenes from 
the life of Thomas a Becket; its decorations are most 
elaborate. The whole pile is serene and majestic: it 
combines boldness with dignity. The interior is equally 
fine: its nave has some splendid carved stonework. 
Round arches are supported by pillars with richly 
worked capitals. The church is well lighted, and can 
therefore be inspected in detail. The earlier bishops 
are represented in a series of medallions. 

The grillage of the choir, of the eighteenth century, 
is noticeable, as is the highly ornamented altar, with 
its cross and chandeliers. The choir-stalls are hand- 
some. Tombs of famous bishops are to be found in 
various parts of the church. The pulpit is most ela- 
borately ornamented. There are large ogival windows, 
which light up the forest of columns. The score of 
chapels are in excellent taste, and altogether the church 
is a perfect ensemble of rich religious art. 

In the trésor there are some remarkable curiosities, 
including a large thirteenth-century cupboard. The 
panels of this armoire are decorated; the locks are 
worthy of notice. There is a stole of green silk, which 
is certainly extremely old, though whether it belonged 
to St Regnobert, as is stated, may be questioned. It is 
‘*kept in an ivory coffer of Oriental origin. There is a 
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bronze baton, representing the dragon which St Vigor 
slew. There 4s an iron chair, in which the Bishops of | 
Bayeux were enthroned. 

Near the cathedral is the old bishop’s palace. It has 
now been converted into a town-hall, a tribunal, and 
a museum. There are some exquisite ornaments— 
sculptured woodwork and mirrors—in one of the rooms, 
perhaps the best of their kind in Normandy. The 
chapel of the Tribunal, with its painted ceiling, is also 
to beseen. The museum is filled with interesting paint- 
ings, many of them of great historic interest. 

The library is by the old site of the chateau, in the 
highest part of the town. This place is planted with 
trees and embellished by a fountain. It is curious 
that the tapestry commonly known as the ‘‘ Tapisserie 
de la Reine Mathilde,” who was the wife of William 
the Conqueror, was hardly known until the middle of 
theeighteenthcentury. It was afterward taken through 
France and exhibited by order of Napoleon. There 
does not seem to be any sound evidence that it was 
made by the Queen and her companions. Rather was 
it embroidered by Anglo-Saxon warriors, by order of 
Bishop Odon, then living in Kent. Nor, strictly speak- 
ing, is it tapestry. It is simply embroidery in wool of 
variegated colours on a background of brownish linen 
cloth seventy yards long. There are fifty-eight scenes, 
containing six hundred and twenty-three persons and 
over two hundred horses. The work is coarse and the 
design is imperfect, but its documentary value has 
made it celebrated throughout the world. It is a 
faithful, naive representation of the costumes, of the 
customs, and of the events of this stirring eleventh 
century. Episode after episode is indicated in sur- 
prising images, intermingled with a Latin text. 
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_ One may remark that a moral note is struck by this 
embroidery. The workers meant to celebrate not only 
a military victory, but the triumph of right and the 
punishment which should befall Harold for his perjury. 
The narrative follows closely the narrative of Wace, 
the author of the Roman de Rou, who afterward became 
a canon of Bayeux. It would take too long to describe 
the whole of the subjects, but we may briefly indicate 
them as follows. : 
Edward the Confessor, the King of England, sends 
to the Norman duke assurances that he will be his heir. 
Harold is in charge of the mission, and he is seen em- 
barking on his sea-voyage. He is seized by Guy de 
Ponthieu, who conducts him to his castle, and refuses 
to set him free. Duke William is in the town of Eu. 
He sends a message to Ponthieu that Harold shall be 
set at liberty. The Count refuses, but finally is com- 
pelled to submit, and Guy himself conducts Harold to 
William. The Duke receives Harold at Rouen. In the 
great room of the chdteau, surrounded by a large and 
brilliant assemblage, William does honour to the English 
ambassador. Then there isa digression. We are shown 
the war in Brittany. Conan, the Duke of Brittany, has 
defied William, who sets off with Harold for Mont- 
Saint-Michel. They cross the river Couesnon, where 
Harold rescues some of the party caught in the quick- 
sands. They march on Dol. The Bretons fly. Then 
William attacks Dinan, and the Duc de Bretagne hands 
the victor his keys on the end of his lance. William 
thereupon knights Harold on the battlefield. They 
return to Normandy, and Harold takes an oath of 
fidelity to William, promising, on sacred relics, to give 
him the kingdom of England after the death of Edward. 
Edward dies, and, disregarding his oath, Harold takes 
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his place on.the throne, and is crowned in the presence 
of the people. A star appears above the palace roof— 
an ill omen for the foresworn Harold. It is to be ob- 
served that the Normans are depicted with short hair 
and have no beards, while the English have long hair 
and long moustaches. William gives orders for the 
building of a fleet. The ships are drawn down to the 
waterside. The Duke lands at Pevensey. We are 
shown the repast before the battle, with the Duke and | 
his barons at table, and Bishop Odon giving the bene- 
diction. After a council, and the erection of an en- 
campment and the burning of a house, William mounts 
his charger. He is clad in chain-mail, and holds a long, 
lance in his left hand. The army begins its march, 
The battle is engaged. The archers draw their bow- | 
strings. The arrows are received on the shields of the: 
English. There are dead and wounded. The com- 
batants fall in atrench. The Bishop, with his staff in| 
hand, rallies the troops. William, who was believed! 
to have been wounded, lifts his visor and encourages: 
his soldiers. The Normans fight fiercely. Harold is: 
killed, and the English army is cut to pieces. All this: 
is told in the most spirited fashion. The rest of the: 
tapestry has been spoiled, but doubtless the narrative: 
was continued to the crowning of William the Con-. 
queror as King of England. 

At Bayeux there should also be seen the church of 
Saint-Exupére, where the early bishops were buried. 
The tomb of St Exupére is under the altar, with th 
tombs of other saints. Their relics are preserved in 
the crypt, and are the object of Norman pilgrimages. 
There is an old seminary, whose chapel is of the thir- 
teenth century. The church of Saint-Laurent has been 
built upon the site of the Roman baths. The aqueduct 
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by which the water was brought to these baths can be 
traced. Many other antiquities have been unearthed 
in the vicinity. One should not neglect the house at 
the corner of the Rue des Cuisiniers, which is believed 
to have been built in the time of Charles V. And in 
other streets—the Rue Franche and the Rue Saint- 
Malo—are houses of the fifteenth century. 

There is also shown, in the Rue du Général de 
Dais, a Renaissance manor and the birthplace of Alain 
Chartier. The Priory of Saint-Vigor is just outside the 
town. It was occupied by the Benedictines until the 
Revolution. Little of the old buildings remains. Close 
by is a church which has now been given the name of 
Saint-Vigor. It was rebuilt in 1709. In it is a red 
marble seat which is said to date from the time of 
_ William the Conqueror, and on which sat the bishops 
before taking their place in the procession to the 
cathedral. 

On the other side of the town, on the road to Saint- 
L6, is the Romanesque church of Saint-Loup-Hors, in 
which is carved the story of Adam and Eve. 

The Calvados coast! There are authorities who de- 
rive the name from the wreck of the San Salvador, the 
flagship of the Spanish Armada, which, blown by the 
wind and carried by the waves, came, in the year 1588, 
to grief in the treacherous stretch of sea below the 
peninsula . . . a sea strewn with rocks, which make 
normal navigation difficult and dangerous. Fragments 
of rock are continually being broken off, and, polished 
by the sea, mix with the sand of the little beaches. 
These beaches, too, are often covered with sea-wrack, 
which the peasants collect for manure. 

Along the whole littoral tall church-towers stand: in 
reality they are watch-towers. In almost every village 
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is one of these exceptionally high steeples, for men in 
the old days looked out continually over the white- 
topped waves of the Manche. Now from Ouistreham 
to Isigny is a succession of tiny resorts. Sometimes 
extravagant names have been given them, as in the 
case of Riva-Bella, where there is bathing. It is related 
that close by, at La Fosse-de-Colleville, a single coast- 
guard prevented a landing of the British in 1772. The 
night was dark, and he ran to and fro discharging his. 
rifle and shouting out orders to an imaginary contin: | 
gent. At Lion there is a chdteau, and in its courtyard 
is a cannon which belonged to the Armada and was 
found by the sailors on the shore. 

Luc-sur-Mer has built a chdteau and a casino, and| 
from it may be seen the slender fléche of Notre- Dame-. 
de-la- Délivrande. 

Langrune—the Greenland of the Scandinavians— 
presents nowadays a comparatively bare landscape, 
but over it rises the high steeple of a thirteenth-century 
church. Then there is Saint-Aubin, which is becoming, 
popular, and Berniéres, whose church-tower is over 
two hundred feet high. Courseulles, accessible to fairly | 
large ships, which trade along the coast, has cultivated | 
oysters since the eighteenth century. Its chdteau was. 
built in the time of Louis XIII. Here the river Seulles: 
runs into the sea. On the other side are many villages, 
including Ver-sur-Mer, which has been made famous by’ 
the landing of Commander Byrd and his companions 
from their transatlantic aeroplane. 

As we approach Arromanches we observe the Cal- 
vados rocks. Arromanches is chiefly inhabited by 
fishermen: they catch mackerel and herring off the: 
coast, and lobsters and big crabs from the hidden reefs. . 
The aspect changes: the coast is no longer bordered| 
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by downs, but by cliffs. The villages stand high above 
their beaches. Sometimes excellent views inland offer 
themselves. Port-en-Bessin, which we reach after pass- 
ing a series of admirable little churches, preserves a 
picturesque appearance. It is on the site of a Roman 
port, and here many of the vessels of William the Con- 
queror were built. It might have had a certain im- 
portance to-day had the plans of Louis XIV been 
carried out. Beyond this point the littoral again be- 
comes sandy, with grassy downs; and some pleasant 
seaside resorts dot the route. 

Grandcamp is beloved by painters for its tranquillity: 
in the Hotel de la Croix Blanche a number of their 
works are collected. Many fishing-boats are anchored 
some distance from the shore. The hardy sailors have 
to fight continuously against the sea. Under the water 
is a large tableland—the Rochers de Grandcamp—un- 
covered only at the lowest tides of the year. The 
danger is signalled by a string of buoys. 

Isigny is enlivened by a fleet of little boats. It does 
a brisk trade in butter, the chief mart being Carentan. 
The town is built round a large square, in which is an 
eighteenth-century chdteau which has been converted 
into the Hétel de Ville. The church, like many of the 
churches along the coast, is of the thirteenth century. 

Between Isigny and Bayeux there are various routes 
through the butter country. There are cattle every- 
where. Here one passes the Fosses-de-Soucy. There 
are four of them, into which the rivers Aure and 
Dromme plunge and disappear in a whirlpool, re- 
appearing, however, before they reach the sea. In the 
Fosses grow herbage and trees: acurious spectacle. A 
little farther on is Formigny, where was fought the 
battle which obliged the English to evacuate Normandy 
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and brought the Hundred Years War practically to an 
end. Thus was achieved the work of Joan of Arc. It | | 
was a battle with many vicissitudes. At one moment 

it seemed that the English must win, but finally the 

skill of the young Comte de Clermont, supported by | 

the timely reinforcements of the Connétable de Riche- | 
mont, prevailed. The fighting lasted the whole day, | 
and at nightfall the decisive battle had ended in favour | | 
of the French. Monuments were erected to commemo- | 
rate this event, by the Comte de Clermont, by M. de 
Caumont, and by public subscription. 

If we turn, after leaving Bayeux, by Barbeville we 
find a variety of villages, each with its monument of 
other ages, and we reach Tréviéres, which is sometimes | 
regarded as the capital of Butterland. Here one realizes 
the richness of the meadows. The Cortonne flows into > 
the Aure, and by the Cortonne is the charming seven- 
teenth-century Beaumoulin. Colombiéres was the 
abode of the Briquevilles, one of the early Normandy > 
families. It has a most distinguished history. The old 
castle still stands. 

There are also several routes from Bayeux eastward 
to the coast. The most northerly, and therefore the 
shortest, is to Arromanches. There is another to Ver. 
But the most interesting is to Courseulles, which fol- 
lows for the most part the river Seulles. Here the de- 
fences of the coast may be studied. The castles were 
built not on the sea, but some distance inland. They 
were intended to defend the valleys. On the right 
bank of the river is the Chateau of Vaussieux: it is of 
the eighteenth century. 

Saint-Gabriel was a priory founded in the eleventh 
century by the lord of Creully; it is much rebuilt and 
restored, but nevertheless majestic. Creully from the 
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early days of the duchy had a formidable castle. The 
edifice which now stands is one of the most interesting 
in Normandy. It is mostly of the fourteenth century, 
though there is one corner which dates from the twelfth 
century. It is near the twelfth-century Romanesque 
church. The lords of Creully sometimes ranged them- 
selves against the Conqueror. One of them, however, 
became Earl of Gloucester, and built Cardiff Castle. 
The Creully stronghold was dismantled by the English 
in the fourteenth century. Inthe seventeenth century 
Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV, often retired to 
Creully for repose when wearied of the cares of states- 
manship. The present construction includes a square 
donjon with a high wall dominating the ravine. There 
is a lofty crenellated watch-tower. On the other side of 
the river is the Chateau of Esquay. There is another 
chateau at Vienne. From Creully we may go to Caen, 
passing Romanesque churches and the Chateau of Lan- 
theuil, which once belonged to Turgot. 

Caen may also be reached from the coast. By the 
Courseulles road is Fontaine-Henri. Its celebrated 
castle, built at different periods, but founded in the 
twelfth century by Henri de Tilly, is well preserved. 
There is a right wing of the fifteenth century, flanked 
by square towers. The other side is Renaissance. It 
has a prodigiously high roof and a remarkable chimney. 
Though the whole building lacks proportion, it is im- 
pressive, and in parts is elegantly ornamented. At 
Thaon is a disused eleventh-century church without 
aisles or transepts. 

From Langrune the road to Caen takes us by La 
Délivrande, to which there have been pilgrimages from 
the seventh century. The original church is said to 
have been built on a site where a lamb dug up a statue 
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of the Virgin. This Virgin has been piously preserved. 
The present church is, however, less than fifty years 
old. At Cresserons, at Plumetot, at Périers, at Mathieu, 
and elsewhere along this road are churches which are | 
at least in part Romanesque. ) 

From Ouistreham there is a road which follows the | 
Orne and the canal to Caen. Ouistreham itself is not- | 
able in that here the English garrison embarked after | 
the surrender of Caen in 1450. It has a church which | | 
is a fine specimen of Romanesque architecture of the 
twelfth century. The square tower is particularly well 
designed. | 

Between Bayeux and Caen the roads with their nu- 
merous détours are all worth taking, for they offer a 
magnificent collection of churches and ruined abbeys. 
There is, for example, the Abbaye d’Ardenne, founded | 
has ped ‘pleasantly situated. The building is now used | 
as a farmhouse, and indeed it was probably partly 
so used by the old monks. They too occupied them- 
selves with agriculture. The antiquity of the buildings, 
especially the barn, is apparent. The church is Gothic : 
it consists of a beautiful nave flanked by turrets. 

At Rots is an old church, and at Norrey is a master- 
piece of architecture. Its tower attracts attention 
from a long way off, and it is related that it was left 
unfinished because the master-mason who had built 
the church of Bretteville close by was jealous of his 
pupil’s work on the tower of Norrey, and flung him 
down from the high scaffolding. 

Whewell describes the Norrey church as a miniature 
cathedral, and, with insular pride, says it is ‘‘as genuine 
a specimen of Early English as England itself can 
supply.” This appears to be reversing the réles, but 
whether Norman architecture was carried into England 
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or English architecture into Normandy is of little im- 
portance. These churches are only to be taken as re- 
presentative of those which may be encountered. 

On the higher road, by Secqueville, there should be 
noted the churches of Saint-Contest, of Rosel, and of 
Secqueville itself. At Lasson is a fine, though irregu- 
lar, chdteau, rich in mouldings and friezes. It is joined 
to a curious octagonal tower. At Brecy is a chdteau 
which serves as a farm. 

Farther to the south is Tilly in its wooded valley. 
It belonged to the Harcourts. Its church is of the 
fourteenth century, and the chapel of Notre-Dame-du- 
Val is of the twelfth century. Juvigny also belonged 
to the Harcourts. 

It is interesting to follow the valley of the Seulles, 
which twists and turns between lush meadows, and 
waters many villages, each of them with its ancient 
spire. 

The western side of the Bessin is not dissimilar from 
the sections we have already traversed, but it is par- 
ticularly notable for its abbeys. It has also an excel- 
lent chdéteau, considered to be the best in the Bessin, at 
Balleroy, on the road from Bayeux to Torigny, by the 
upper valley of the Dromme. This chdéteau stands ona 
balustraded terrace below the town, and is famous, not 
only for its architecture, but for the paintings which it 
contains. 

The road which goes through the Forest of Cerisy 
takes us by Campigny—well worth a visit for the sake 
of its Gothic church and its chdteau—to Cerisy-la-Forét, 
an abbey founded by St Vigor. Like most of the early 
abbeys, it was destroyed by the Norman invasion, but 
after the Normans were converted they restored this 
and most of the other abbeys they had demolished. 
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Robert le Magnifique and, in succeeding years, William | 


the Conqueror, and still later the Kings of France, | 
richly endowed Cerisy. It was ravaged by the Hugue- | 
nots. What remains is truly imposing. The church, 
which now serves the parish, is vast and majestic, and) 
preserves its Romanesque character. The interior is} 
remarkably high, as well as massive. The oak stalls of 
the choir probably date from 1400. The monastery re-) 
mains are of the thirteenth century. The forest reaches} 
down to the village, and offers some pleasant excursions. } 
At Torigny is another fine chdteau—one of the largest: 
in Normandy. It belonged to the Matignon family; 
from the fifteenth century. It was the Maréchal de> 
Matignon who played a conspicuous part in the Wars: 
of Religion in Normandy, and captured Montgomery in) 
Domfront. The Monaco princes are descended from the 
Matignons. In this chdéteau are many historical por-: 
traits. The two churches of Torigny are Romanesque. | 
By the valley of the Aure the most important place 
is Mondaye. Here is an abbey from which the monks 
were driven as recently as 1903. They had been there: 
since 1214. The present church dates from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, and therefore furnishes 
a contrast to the Romanesque and Gothic abbeys which 
abound in Normandy. Mondaye is the work of Res- 
tout, who was not only architect, but painter and sculp- 
tor, and became a monk, as did other members of his: 
family who were also painters. The abbey may there- 
fore be regarded as peculiarly of Norman construction, 
for the hand of Restout is to be seen everywhere—in 
the general design, in the decorations, and in th 
sculpture and painting which he inspired and often 
executed. He had pupils, and the abbey, as has been 
remarked, may be regarded as an academy of fine arts, 
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Farther along this road is Caumont, built high on a 
hill, from which one can see the Bessin on one side and 
the Bocage on the other. 

The Bocage, of which Vire is the capital, is astonish- 
ing. All this southern part abounds in wild but pictur- 
esque spots. There are sharp slopes and falling waters. 
There are granite boulders emerging from red sand- 
stone. There are fern-covered ridges and forests of 
chestnuts. There are fruitful valleys. Bény-Bocage is 
perhaps the most characteristic village. The panorama 
of woods and orchards, of wild gorges, of severe heights, 
is unexcelled. 

Edouard Herriot, in his suggestive book on the Nor- 
mandy Forest, has admirably depicted the struggle of 
the peasant against the ubiquitous tree. It was this 
conflict of man against nature which resulted in the 
creation of the Norman Bocage, with its wealth of 
prairie-land. He has shown how the kings, interven- 
ing, took the side of the forest. There was a rigorous 
code, designed for the pleasures of the hunt, which 
made the peasant a slave, and forbade him the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his labcurs. The revolt of the 
peasant enabled him to acquire the right of enclosing 
the fields which he had conquered, of digging wells, of 
taking the building material he needed from the quar- 
ries, of strolling as he pleased on the land of his ances- 
tors. From this double combat against the forest and 
the king the Bocage was born. In the process the 
peasant became cunning. That peasant cunning marks 
the Normans to-day. M. Herriot pays a tribute to 
the monks who helped to make clearings in the woods, 
in which they built their barns, their sheep-sheds, and 
their churches. Round these churches clustered cot- 
tages. The villages became little republics. But there 
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were bad harvests. There was excessive taxation. 
There were inroads of soldiery. The farmer lived on 
black bread. His taskmasters were the authorities and 
the seasons. In this hard school the vigorous, subtle 
Norman developed. | 

The Bocage has become prosperous. It has its int 
dustries as well as its agriculture. It has still its: 
churches of the thirteenth, the twelfth, and even the, 
eleventh centuries. | 

Vire can be approached in many ways. From Caen) 
we can go down the banks of the Orne to Condé-sur-: 
Noireau. Only a few miles from Caen is the Roman) 
town called Vieux. It is only a village, but it was once: 
a capital. Here lived the Gauls who were known as the: 
Viducasses. In Vieux there are Roman baths, a Roman) 
amphitheatre, and a Roman temple. It was about 
1703 that systematic excavations were made by order} 
of the. zmtendant Foucault. The hidden treasures of! 
antiquity were not far underground. The work once: 
begun, it was easy to unearth the aqueduct and the: 
gymnasium. There was brought to light a quantity of’ 
medals and statues. A fountain, now called the Fon-. 
taine des Romains, was discovered. Further investiga-. 
tions were made in 1839, and againin 1852. The baths,, 
the temple, and the theatre were found, besides another; 
building whose use has not been ascertained. The sites: 
are indicated, though most of the objects have been: 
covered or removed to various museums. The road! 
follows the Orne, with its churches, its chdteaux, and! 
its remains of a priory; and at Condé turns almost at 
right angles toward Vire. 

One may, starting from Caen, proceed to Villers:! 
Bocage. The road branches off to the right and to the: 
left. On the left bank of the Odon is Bretteville, which: 
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used to belong to the Abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel; and 
Mouen, which has a particularly striking twelfth-cen- 
tury church; and Missy, with its simple chdteau; and 
Villy, with its great yew-tree overshadowing the 
church. On the right there are other equally interest- 
ing villages, notably Evrecy. Villers-Bocage itself be- 
longed to lords who fought at the battle of Hastings. 
Their chdteau is represented only by a feudal motte. The 
priory which they founded still exists. To the north 
lies the later chdteau. The statue of Richard Lenoir 
stands in the square. Lenoir was born ina tiny hamlet 
close by: he it was who, with his associate, began to 
make textiles in 1797 in competition with England. 
Although the factories have disappeared, doubtless the 
prosperity of Condé, of Flers, and of other places in Nor- 
mandy is due to these efforts. From Villers-Bocage 
there is a road which leads to Aunay-sur-Odon, where 
is an important sheep-market. There was a Benedic- 
tine abbey built in 1061, which was ruined by the Hun- 
dred Years War. From this point one can go directly 
to Vire. 

Vire lies between the Forest of Saint-Sever and the 
historic battleground of Tinchebray. There are few 
towns which are so seductive. The judgment of the 
poet who wrote “Vive est un lieu délicieux”’ is amply 
justified. Itis built of granite, and therefore is without 
much ornamentation. But its lines are clean, and its 
donjon stands on a granite spur dominating an extra- 
ordinarily varied landscape of mountains and of dells 
—the famous Vaux de Vire. This spur is encircled by 
the old military fortifications, whose ruins remind one 
of its long history. Below is a profound gorge, with 
cascades of wild beauty. The town itself is calm and 
opulent. It has a solid aspect, and quietly pursues its 
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industries and commerce in the midst of rich breeding- 
land. Many gardens make it still more charming. The 
narrow, winding streets lead to little squares, from 
which the view extends for many miles. 

From the fourteenth century Vire has been known | 
for its cloth trade, but it existed long before, as is testi- | 
fied by its old Roman name. In the early days of the | 
duchy it had a military importance, and, like most of | 
the military towns of Normandy, frequently changed 
hands. Edward III of England demanded it as a ran- | 
som for King John, who had been made prisoner at 
Poitiers. Its position, from a strategic point of view, 
was formidable. The woollen industry was brought to 
Vire by the drapers of Coutances, who were exiled from 
their town by Charles V. The place was pillaged by the 
Huguenots, and later by the Royalists, and, in 1630, 
the fortifications were for the most part destroyed by | 
order of Richelieu, including the great keep built by 
Henry Iof England. Olivier Basselin, the poet-fuller, | 
whose house may still be seen by the bridge near the 
junction of the Vire and the Viréne, is inseparably asso- 
ciated with Vire. He lived in the fifteenth century, and 
his songs were collected by Jean Le Houx. Most of 
them are drinking songs, though he sometimes deals 
with warlike scenes. Militant or festive, it is doubtful 
whether many of those which have survived are really 
by him or by the poet-lawyer, Jean Le Houx. In any 
case he has become a legendary figure—a jolly, red- 
nosed singer, who was probably killed in battle. 

There is a good deal to see in this little town, that 
has been called ‘Rouen in miniature.’”’ The Hétel de 
Ville was built in the reign of Louis XIV, and in it is a. 
library with a large collection of books and manuscripts, 
many of them relating to this part of the country, and 
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a museum with pictures and collections of antiquities. 
In the garden are pieces of sculpture and parts of old 
monuments. Little remains of the ancient Porte Saint- 
Sauveur, but the Porte Horloge is there, with its crenel- 
lated tower and its clock. There are a number of 
curious houses, and a fountain in Louis XVI style. The 
church of Notre-Dame, with its square tower and its 
belfries and its Gothic aspect, is, as it were, the soul of 
Vire. Where was the chdteau is a handsome promenade 
with rows of trees overlooking the valley of the Vire; 
in the middle of the promenade are the old walls. The 
church of Saint-Thomas is Romanesque. 

But, above all, the Vaux de Vire are rightly cele- 
brated. They consist of three valleys, in which are old 
buildings. Their appearance has probably scarcely 
changed since the time of Louis XV, though steam has 
come to the aid of water in the factories. The streams 
still drive some of the mills. Meadows and woods and 
rocks and cascades and the simple buildings make up a 
picture that is perhaps not surpassed in the whole of 
Normandy. 


CHAP TER XV 
THE COTENTIN: PENINSULA AND ISLANDS 


Coutances—Saint-Lé6—The Marble of Torigny—Carentan 
— Valognes—Lessay—The Lande Fair—Cherbourg— 
The White Ship—Battle of La Hougue—Cap de la Hague 
—Carteret—The Channel Islands—Granville—Hambye. 


THE Cotentin is that part of Normandy which first 
received the visits of the Normans, and yet is less Nor- 
man in character than any other part of Normandy. 
It is a peninsula which pushes out into the Channel 
beyond the Bessin. Its width is only about twenty-_ 
five miles. Its western coast fronts the Atlantic, and 
extends down to the Bay of Mont-Saint-Michel. It is 
cut off from the Bessin and the Bocage by the river 
Vire. Generally the Cotentin, which is the most mari- 
time district of Normandy, resembles the rugged Brit- 
tany. A good deal of the littoral is almost inaccessible. 
It is rocky, and off the coast lie little islands, and there 
are dangerous reefs and treacherous currents. Many 
lighthouses have been erected to guide the mariner in 
peril. 

It is in the nature of things that the Cotentin should 
have bred a hardy race of fishermen and sailors. The 
extreme point of the Cotentin is La Hague, which 
stands out toward England. Indeed, the Channel Is- 
lands, which are English, though Norman, lie facing 
the wild cape. Wild it is, and difficult to visit unless 
one knows by long experience its ill-kept roads and is 
prepared to descend slopes that are not roads at all. 
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For my part, I have always taken a local driver ac- 
quainted with every yard of the way, and extraordi- 
nary acrobatic feats he has performed with his vehicle. 

The Hague is worth seeing for its wild landscape, its 
rocks, its moors, its bulrushes, its heather, its ferns, and 
its barren dunes. It is as tormented as the most austere 
regions of Armorique—a gloomy land unspoiled by 
‘tourisme, occasionally brightening into noble beauty— 
a land devoid of casinos, but a land that has, by its 
simplicity, attracted painters such as Millet, whose 
house at Gréville, now occupied by an American 
painter, still stands on a great rolling expanse of cliff. 
There are practically no seaside resorts, except much 
lower down toward Avranches, where Granville is a 
popular summer town. 

But there are here and there tiny stony plages known 
to little groups who love the healthy, natural life of the 
fishing-villages, and like to look out on the constantly 
changing sea, now tumultuous and tragic, now calm 
and deeply coloured. Here one savours the feeling of 
infinite space. One is blown by the wind on great 
headlands. One is lost in the dreary landes, sandy, 
with rank vegetation. One stumbles amid the granite 
boulders. One has asense of melancholy in the muddy 
wastes. I do not know whether this faithful picture 
makes any appeal to others, but I confess that there is 
no part of Normandy of which I am so fond as this 
peninsula. Inhospitable, bleak, barren, its fields, sepa- 
rated by low walls of piled stones, containing many 
Druidic remains—one must indeed put in softer tints. 
The Gulf Stream makes the climate mild, and “spring 
comes early up this way,”’ while hydrangeas and fuch- 
sias and camellias flower abundantly, and palm-trees 
flourish in the winter. 
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Communication is not easy, as I have indicated. 
Cherbourg, the great port near the Pointe de la Hague, 
is connected by railroad with Paris. But the only public 
conveyances to many of the little towns are motor- 
buses which switchback over unsatisfactory roads. 
The inhabitants, however, will give you a warm wel- 
come. The traveller is comparatively rare in these 
parts. But if he is content with unpretentious inns, 
and the company of unpretentious folk, he may pass 
pleasant days in these landes and falatses. 

In the lower part of the Cotentin the country is more 
prepossessing, though it is broken by frequent valleys 
and by waterlogged ground. Here horses and cattle 
are raised. The horses of Saint-L6, for example, are 
as highly reputed as the horses of Merlerault. Cou- 
tances may be regarded both as a bishopric and as 
the capital of the Cotentin. Valognes is an old Roman 
town. Apart from the places already mentioned, how- 
ever, there are few towns of any importance in the 
whole of this region. Even Carentan, with its butter- 
market, is scarcely more than a village. 

Yet what a wonderful history has the Cotentin! 
Here it was that the first waves of the Northern inva- 
sion broke against France as early as the eighth cen- 
tury. The pirates swept down on these shores. After 
the founding of the duchy it was the Cotentin barons 
who were conspicuous in the conquest of England. It 
was the Cotentin barons who, directed by Tancred, 
went as far afield as Sicily. The famous Robert Guis- 
card fought in the Italian wars. The men of Cotentin 
founded the kingdom of Naples. They swept farther 
east, and became the princes of Antioch. During the 
Hundred Years War they made common cause with 
the English, though Duguesclin recovered the country. 
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Coutances, with which we will begin, takes its name 
from a Roman emperor. From the fifth century it has 
enjoyed the dignity of being a cathedral city. Like 
other places in this part of France, it is built on a lofty 
hill. Below it flow three small streams. The old town 
was apparently destroyed by the invasion, but in the 
eleventh century Tancred appears to have rebuilt the 
cathedral, though the present structure architectu- 
rally belongs tothe thirteenth century. To this century, 
too, belongs the aqueduct which spans the Bulsard on 
the road to Coutainville. Originally it had sixteen 
arches, but since the time of the Huguenots it has 
had only five, though other piers, with thick buttresses 
overgrown with ivy, still remain. Coutances had also 
its castle, which added to its importance. It was be- 
sieged and taken and retaken in the long series of wars. 
Particularly did Coutances suffer at the hands of Co- 
lombieéres, one of the Huguenot captains. It will be 
remembered that, in the previous chapter, we men- 
tioned that Charles V punished Coutances by driving 
the drapers away, and that they took up their abode in 
Vire. It has lost its industry, but it.is prosperous on 
account of the surrounding agricultural villages. To- 
day, with its 7000 inhabitants, it is a picture of placi- 
dity. Its beautiful Gothic cathedral stands up from the 
sea of verdure, and on the slopes are houses with charm- 
ing gardens. So conspicuous is this cathedral, set upon 
a hill, that, though the sea is some miles away, it serves 
as a guide to navigators. Nor is this all. On the sum- 
mit other churches, which would be sufficient to make 
the reputation of any town, arise. I like the descrip- 
tion which M. Louis Beuve gives of Coutances. He 
compares the cathedral, reaching to the sky, with the 
mighty abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel on its high rock. 
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But high as it is, finely as it stands out against the hori- 
zon, this unique town encircles itself with hills. It is a 
sovereign which will not be seen except seated on its 
throne. Its Norman sisters which are more renowned— 


Rouen, too rich, forced to scatter its marvels; Caen on its _ 


plain, with its many churches—do not possess its aristo- 
cratic discretion, nor its haughty harmony. 


The cathedral, in the middle of the town, is of admir- 
able architecture. Its great fagade has two octagonal 
steeples, and the narrow windows give to the whole an 
air of lightness. Above the portal is a large window 
protected by a balustrade, which is itself surmounted 
by a gallery with another balustrade and crowned 
by openwork gables. The central lantern, called Le 
Plomb, caused Vauban to exclaim, ‘‘ Who was the sub- 
lime madman who dared to launch such a monument 
in the air?”’ The gallery is sculptured with familiar 
subjects of the countryside. Everything in this cathe- 
dral seems to add to the height of the building—the 
slender columns, the tall, narrow windows. Every- 
where are great perpendicular lines. The lines of the 
choir are of incomparable purity. Every effect is ob- 
tained with singular surety. The windows, which be- 
long to three different centuries, are splendidly painted. 


The colours are pure and fresh, and make a mosaic of | 


sapphire, of turquoise, of emerald. Inone of the chapels 
are medallions relating the martyrdom of Thomas a 
Becket, whose story particularly appealed to the imagi- 
nation of the Normans. He is seen crossing the Chan- 
nel, and he is seen kneeling, bareheaded, in a purple 
cloak, gold-fringed, before a square altar covered by a 
white cloth when the assassins arrive, sword in hand. 


The organ-case and the altars are worthy of particu- 


lar attention. There are interesting frescoes. The wars. 
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and revolutions which have broken upon Coutances 
have not destroyed the exquisite proportions and the 
essential elegance of the cathedral, though it was once 
transformed into a fortress. Despite the storms of time 
it stands foursquare. 

The church of Saint-Pierre was built in the fifteenth 
century, but was finished a hundred years later. It is 
surmounted by two towers. The church is profusely 
ornamented outside, but the interior is comparatively 
plain. The choir-stalls are Renaissance. There is a 
pulpit of the eighteenth century, and some excellent 
painted glass. Behind the churchis the Lycée, formerly 
a chapel, built about 1651. In the old Hotel de Ville, 
formerly a private residence, is the library, in which are 
some rare works. The museum contains historical and 
other paintings. Coutances has a well-kept old town 
garden. There is still another church—that of Saint- 
Nicolas. Nor should the Palais de Justice nor the Hétel- 
Dieu be omitted. Coutances produces an impression 
of pride, but it is a pride which is amply justified. 

From Coutances to Saint-L6 is but a short distance 
across the narrow Cotentin. This is the most fertile 
part of the Cotentin, and therefore is not dissimilar 
from other regions which we have traversed. The main 
road is almost a straight line, but there is a more wind- 
ing road, slightly to the south by Canisy. The main 
road is pleasant, but has little of exceptional import- 
ance to show. By the valley of the Soulle, and then by 
the plain on the lower road, we reach Savigny, whose 
village church should certainly not be missed. It is 
Romanesque, with bizarre ornamentation—animals, 
plants, grotesque figures, and rural implements. The 
whole arrangement of the church, exterior and interior, 
iscurious. At Canisy is a Louis XIII chateau, which was 
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partly destroyed in 1740 by fire. There are strange 
designs formed by the juxtaposition of white and violet 
stones. 

Saint-Lé is also situated on the brow of a hill in the 
midst of a verdant countryside. It is a quiet little town 
which dates back to Gallo-Roman days. It is cele- 
brated for its stud-farm, and it is interesting to note 
that some of the buildings of this farm are part of the 
old Abbey of Sainte-Croix, originally founded by Char- 
lemagne. The town was fortified against the Normans, 
and takes its name from St Lé, a bishop of Coutances. 
The Northmen captured the place. Duke Robert lived 
in Saint-L6. Here a collegiate church was built. Saint- 
Lé6, according to Froissart, early engaged in the drapery 


trade, and became prosperous. There wasacastle here | 


which was fortified by Henry Iin 1090. It was occu- 
pied by Philippe-Auguste, and again by Edward III. 
During the first half of the fifteenth century it was in 
the possession of the English. In the Wars of Religion 
it was pillaged and destroyed, and rebuilt both by the 
Huguenots and the Catholics. It was finally taken by 
Matignon, who was popular because of his moderation. 
Nevertheless the Huguenot Colombiéres put up a des- 
perate resistance. It is recorded that before he was 
captured the women of Saint-L6 poured boiling oil 
and pitch on the besiegers. 

The church of Notre-Dame, which was built between 
the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, is majestic by 
reason of its handsome fagade, with three portals sur- 
mounted by great windows, and the two great towers, 
with little turrets at their four corners. To the left is 
a pulpit built into the wall, and giving upon the street. 
This kind of open-air pulpit is extremely rare. Doubt- 
less 1t was utilized for the publication of episcopal pro- 
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clamations. There is no transept in the church, but the 
oblique aisles gradually enlarge, and at the end are two 
lateral chapels. 

The Place des Beaux- Regards is so called because of 
the excellent view over the valley of the Vire. About 
it are picturesque old houses. The Hétel-Dieu has a 
fine fléche and a chapel of the thirteenth century. In 
the Hotel de Ville is the pedestal of red marble which 
was found at Vieux. It is called the Marble of Torigny, 
because it was kept in that town-by Matignon until 
the Revolution. According to the inscription engraved 
on the pedestal, the statue was erected to the high 
priest who represented the provinces of Gaul in the 
assembly held at Lyons in the year 238. Here we are 
in the presence of the origins of France. 

The church of the Abbaye de Sainte-Croix, though 
it has recently been rebuilt, retains some portions of 
the original architecture. The haras is lodged in the 
monastery, but outside the town, on the Bayeux road, 
are new buildings, where hundreds of stallions are kept. 
These new buildings are a model of cleanliness. The 
animals are superb. 

From Saint-Lé let us proceed northward, keeping 
mostly to the coast, though we can, if we choose, 
branch off to Valognes. Around Carentan are marsh- 
land, canals, and streams. One would suppose one- 
self in Holland rather thanin Normandy. How varied 
is Normandy, and how wrong it is to generalize! On 
this flat land, which is salted by the sea, the grass 
grows abundantly and has special virtues. That is 
why the butter of the region is so good. The fields 
spread out, intensely green, in all directions, cut by 
long lines of water, spongy, soft, but rich; and great 
herds of cattle feed, and here and there is a clump of ~ 
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poplars, and at La Riviére is a ruined chdteau, whose 
Gothic gateway and broken walls are extraordinarily 
picturesque in the level landscape. Carentan itself is a 
Gallo-Roman town. During the Middle Ages it was 
fortified by Queen Blanche of Castile. It was burnt 
by Edward III of England just before the battle of 
Crécy. Napoleon developed the waterways of Caren- 
tan, and made it, by a series of locks, a busy little 
port, from which butter and beasts are exported. Its 
fine church dates in part from the eleventh century, _ 
though each succeeding century has added something _ 
noteworthy. The old houses have sometimes Gothic 
arches. 

Valognes is another important town of the butter 
region of the Cotentin. It used to be the home of the © 
Norman nobility, and, indeed, was laughed at because 
of its alleged pretentiousness and ceremoniousness. Its 
industries have decayed, but it is still prosperous. The 
history of Valognes begins with the Romans. Norman 
dukes fortified it. William the Conqueror was here 
when he learned of the revolt of the barons. Edward 
III, who was particularly ruthless in this part of Nor- 
mandy, pillaged and destroyed Valognes. It figured 
in the sixteenth-century fighting. Under Louis XIV 
its castle was completely razed. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
who was born at Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, has made 
Valognes the background of some of his works. In the 
centre of the town is the church, partly of Gothic and 
partly of Renaissance construction. It has a curious 
dome and a sculptured doorway, and in the interior is 
good glass and carving. The hospice is in a former 
Capuchin convent. There are several admirable man- 
sions—one of them,the Hotel de Beaumont, with exten- 
sive gardens. The town library contains sarcophagi, 
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the ancient altar of the Abbaye du Ham, which was 
founded in the seventh century, and other interesting 
relics. 

Just outside Valognes is Alleaume. This name un- 
doubtedly is derived from the Roman Alauna, though 
Valognes itself is supposed to be a corruption of Alauna. 
There were here Roman baths and theatre and other 
edifices, of which practically nothing remains. In the 
church is a statue of the Virgin reputed to perform 
miracles. All round is pastoral country where graze 
many cattle. The meadows are well watered, and are 
enclosed by hedges as in England. 

- To the north, on the road to Cherbourg, is Brix, 
where stood the castle owned by the family of Robert 
Bruce of Scotland. Brix, indeed, is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Bruce. 

Scattered between Valognes and Carentan are vari- 
ous places of special interest. There is, for exam- 
ple, Appeville, whose thirteenth-century church, with 
square tower pierced by lancet windows, balustraded 
and pinnacled, a slender octagonal spire crowning the 
structure, agreeably strikes the eye. Montebourg is 
built on the side of a hill where was a Roman camp. 
From it one can see the coast as far as Saint-Vaast 
and the country to Valognes. Its horse-markets each 
month are famous, and attract dealers from the whole 
of France. Two miles away is Saint-Floxel, named 
after the Roman martyr who was buried here, and to 
whose tomb pious pilgrimages were made. 

Between Valognes and Coutances there are good 
roads, which are for the most part low-lying, and from 
which great expanses of country areseen. Monthuchon 
is comparatively elevated: one can count twenty 
steeples. At Périers is another great butter-market. 
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Around Gorges are marshes. There are chdteaux at 
Coigny, at Franquetot, and at Prestot. 

On another road which bends westward is Lessay. 
It is approached by the Lande de Lessay, a sterile 
desert with heath-covered moors which Barbey d’Aure- 
villy has described. In this desolate region walked 
ghosts, according to local legend, and sorcerers as- 
sembled to practise their nefarious arts. One is re- 
minded of the mysterious corners of Brittany, where 
precisely such legends are recounted. On this site the 
Benedictine monks organized a fair in the thirteenth 
century, and on the borders of the Lande in September 
each year this ancient fair is still held. To it are 


brought horses and cattle and sheep from far-off places. — 
At Lessay itself was the abbey, established in the | 


twelfth century. Its buildings were reconstructed five 


hundred years later, but little remains. The abbey | 


church, however, in the form of a cross, is one of the | 


best specimens of Romanesque architecture in France. 


Some of the surrounding villages are associated with — 


this abbey. Vesly with its large church was in its 


dependency. La-Haye-du-Puits was the seat of the — 


seigneur who founded the abbey: his castle has been 
partly destroyed, and the remaining towers are clad 
inamantleofivy. Then at Neufmesnil was the Abbaye 
de Blanchelande, endowed by the same seigneur. 
Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte is remarkable for its his- 
toric castle. It originally belonged to the family which 
in the tenth century was charged with the government 
of the Cotentin. Later it went to the Harcourts, who 


permitted the English to install themselves in the four- | 
teenth century. It was regained after the battle of | 


Formigny. The place was dismantled, and converted 
into a hospital. There is also an abbey erected by 
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Roger de Néel, now occupied by sisters of charity. At 
Colomby, near Valognes, is a handsome Gothic church. 
Let us take Cherbourg as a convenient point from 
which to start on a tour of the coast. Personally, I 
must confess that I find Cherbourg depressing. It is 
a great gateway to many places, and one reaches it 
easily, either by rail from Paris, or by ship from Eng- 
land and America. But I find it uninteresting in ap- 
pearance. It has none of the charm of other Nor- 
mandy ports. It is squalidly cosmopolitan. From it 
depart emigrants for the lands beyond the seas. They 
are collected from all the countries of Central Europe. 
They are housed in hygienic but unhandsome buildings. 
They wander disconsolately about the docks. Men of 
all nationalities hawk goods, which they try to sell 
to the travellers. The dingy drinking-dens, the dirty- 
looking hotels, are frequented by sailors from Norway 
and from Germany and even from England. Cher- 
bourg is an important military town. In the barracks 
are native troops. The fishermen are less prepossessing 
than most fishermen. Altogether I find Cherbourg, in 
spite of its constant movement, dull and somewhat 
dismal, and I do not recommend any prolonged stay. 
Yet Cherbourg has had a long history. There was 
probably a Gallic port here, and it has been suggested 
that Cesar endeavoured to develop the old Coriallo. 
Certainly its castle, regarded by Froissart as of excep- 
tional strength, was inhabited by the dukes and by the 
Kings of England. The place was besieged by French 
and English in turn. In more modern times Louis 
XIV charged Vauban to renew the fortifications. These 
plans were suspended, but were taken up again by 
Louis XVI after the English had destroyed the docks 
and arsenal. The Revolution again interrupted the 
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work, but Napoleon rebuilt the breakwater. Violent 
storms broke over it, sweeping away workmen, shat- 
tering the granite fabric. Larger blocks were laid 


down, and in 1811 Napoleon visited Cherbourg to in- | 
spect the solid front of masonry. Once more breaches | 
were made in the great dike. It had to be repaired, | 


partly reconstructed, and enlarged, and this work went 
on under Louis-Philippe and Napoleon III. In 1858 
the dike with its forts was inaugurated. It is a master- 
piece of maritime building, over two miles long, pro- 
tecting a great stretch of roadstead. Yet the enormous 
transatlantic ships of to-day are unable to come into 
port. They must disembark their passengers by means 


of tenders. Projects for quays at which they can an- | 
chor have been elaborated, and if Cherbourg is not to: | 
suffer greatly from the competition of Le Havre no | 


time must be lost in executing them. It is curious 


to observe that there was once some idea of abandon- | 
ing Cherbourg in favour of Etretat. Cherbourg to-day, | 
with its forts, its dockyards, its lighthouses, in the 


shadow of the hill of Le Roule, is the most populous 


town of Lower Normandy. It is estimated that it has | 


about 50,000 inhabitants, and.there is always a con- 
siderable floating population. 

About the Place Napoléon, in which is the equestrian 
statue of the Emperor, with arm outstretched toward 
the sea on which French and British have so often 
fought, there is much animation. On this Place is the 
church of La Trinité: it is of the fifteenth century, 
though there was doubtless a church here before the 
Norman invasion. One should observe the Louis XV 


altar and the carved pulpit. Cherbourg possesses a_ 


museum of exceptional richness: in it are works of 
Poussin, Lebrun, Coypel, and pictures by the great 
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Dutch and Italian painters. There are, besides, objects 
of natural history and antiquities. 

The military port, which can be visited only by 
special permission, has three large docks, which will 
hold forty vessels. The arsenal is curious: it possesses 
models of ships of different epochs and a collection of 
arms. In the Marine Hospital are some relics of the 
old Abbaye du Veceu, built by Matilda, the wife of 
Geoffrey. Plantagenet, who was saved from shipwreck 
off Cherbourg. 

Near Cherbourg is Tourlaville, which has a delight- 
ful chdteau with towers of various shapes and a lower 
pavilion. Its elegant roofs, its ornate cornices, its 
barred windows decorated by fluted pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals, give it a graceful aspect. There 
are also traces of an old fortress. 

Along the coast, to the right of Cherbourg, there are 
several places of interest. There are some strange 
Druidic remains a little beyond Tourlaville, in a field 
called the Clos des Pierres, and similar stones are to 
be found at Maupertuis. At Gonneville is a ruined 
ancient chateau. At Saint-Pierre-Eglise is a singularly 
jow church, with a high, square tower, and a chdteau 
approached by a magnificent avenue of oaks. In it 
lived the De Tocquevilles, and the French writer of 
that name is buried in the churchyard. 

Carneville displays its dolmen in a granite wilder- 
ness. At Cosqueville is shown a menhir. The coast 
hereabouts is rugged, though fairly flat, and has a 
Breton aspect. Out to sea is a dangerous line of rocks, 
and in particular the tragic reefs of the Pointe de Bar- 
fleur. At Gatteville is one of the most powerful light- 
houses—over two hundred feet high—which sends out 
its light for over fifty miles around. It is built on a 
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tock joined to the mainland by a causeway four hun- | 
dred feet in length. Out toward the Raz there is al- 
most always some broken vessel to be seen. Here it 
was that the White Ship was wrecked eight hundred 
years ago, and the memory of that disaster has echoed 
down the centuries. France and England had made _ 
peace. An English prince had wedded a French prin- | 
cess. The English King, Henry I, was on one ship, 
and his son and English nobles on another. There 
were loud rejoicings, when suddenly the Prince’s ship - 
struck a reef called Quillebeuf. There was only one 
survivor. The history-books tell us that Henry ‘“‘never 
smiled again.” 

Barfleur is a little fishing-port. From it too go 
boats to England, with cargoes of potatoes and other 
products of the soil. The villages which succeed each 
other along the coast have more humble churches, 
usually built low, but with strong steeples defying the 
terrible tempests. Saint-Vaast-la-Hougue, which juts 
out to seaon alittle peninsula, was fortified by Vauban, 
and has kept something of the severe, imposing lines 
of its granite quays, of its forts, of its watch-turrets, 
of its bastions, and of its ramparts. It preserves the 
memory of the heroic combat of 1692, in which Admiral 
Tourville was completely outmatched by the English 
and Dutch ships. Many of the French ships went 
aground and were burned by the enemy. Louis XIV 
had planned the restoration of James II to the English 
throne, and James II himself surveyed the fight which 
ended so disastrously from the heights. At Saint-Vaast 
are extensive oyster-beds—particularly at the [le de 
Tatihou. 

Other places on the littoral include Saint-Marcouf, 
where was an important monastery founded in the 
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sixth century, and Sainte-Marie-du-Mont, built high 
round its Romanesque steeple, which is finished in the 
Renaissance style. 

To the west of Cherbourg the coast is even more wild, 
though there are some delightful spots in which I have 
passed pleasant months. In spite of tumultuous seas 
and menacing rocks there are calm little spots such as 
Landemer, little known to the tourist, but extremely 
pleasant. Soon after leaving Cherbourg one comes upon 
Querqueville, which is defended by:a fort built ona 
rock, with another fort standing out to sea. Nacque- 
ville has its chdteau reflected in a little lake. Urville 
boasts of a plage, and villas are springing up in the 
vicinity. Gréville, with the little hamlet of Gruchy, is 
behind the forbidding hills which border the coast. 
There the painter Millet was born in 1814; an inscrip- 
tion has been placed upon his humble house. Hisstatue 
is before the squat church where he was baptized, and 
which he has himself depicted. Beyond are the Nor- 
man earthworks which were intended tomake the Hague 
into an immense fortified camp. I have walked many 
times over the heights by the side of the sea, and de- 
scended to the tiny Omonville-la- Rogue—in my opinion 
one of the most picturesque fishing-villages, extremely 
primitive in appearance, along the whole coast. All 
this side, to the Nez de Jobourg, is apparently almost 
unknown, It is difficult of approach. In places the 
road is almost impassable. The cape advances into the 
sea like a gigantic knife. If one chooses one can climb 
down to the rocky beach below the cliffs by an iron 
ladder, and enter the great mysterious grotto, into 
which the sea often roars. It is an adventure which I 
do not recommend. The descent is sheer, and one may 
»asily be surprised by the waves. 
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But what an extraordinary spectacle presents itself 
to the eyes from this high cliff! From these heights one 
can look across to the Channel Islands. Beaumont is 
even higher. Vauville is in a bay that is edged by 
sandy beaches. The land becomes sandy, altogether 
unfertile, and at Biville great hills of sand are piled up 
by the wind and the waves. Here is a Gothic church in 
which are preserved the bones of a saintly contempo- 
rary of St Louis. At Diélette the Germans, before the 
War, endeavoured to exploit the deposits of iron ore | 
_ contained in the cliffs and running out under the sea. 
The work was abandoned, but will probably be re- 
sumed at an early date. Here begin the granite cliffs, 
sometimes three hundred feet high, of Flamanville. In_ 
the village of that name are some antique stone monu- | 
ments which are used as shelters by the coastguards. 
All about this country are Druidic remains. 

From Carteret there is a service of boats to the 
Channel Islands. The sea is dangerous, and Carteret 
furnishes a port of refuge. The coast is rocky, but with 
dunes of dazzling white sand. The little town itself is 
protected from western winds by cliffs in which are 
deep grottos. Its sezgneurs in the Middle Ages were 
also sergneurs in Jersey. Their chdteau has disappeared, 
but the twelfth-century church still exists. 

The Channel Islands are the last morsel of French 
soil kept by England after centuries of battle with 
the French. Apparently they were forgotten when 
Philippe-Auguste seized the Norman possessions of 
Jean Sans Terre, and vainly did the French try to retake 
them in the later wars. They remained attached to 
their princes, and followed the destinies of England. 
During the Reformation the population embraced Cal. 
vinism, and broke free from their old ecclesiasti 
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cal dependence on Coutances. The islands have kept 
some of their old feudal customs. Though they now 
belong to the English Crown the French language is 
used in the courts of justice. The islands have a special 
code, and jealously guard their independence. To-day 
the French population has been submerged by English 
immigrants. 

The breed of Jersey cattle is world-renowned. A 
holiday in Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, or Sark will long 
be remembered. There is an abundance of flowers, and 
palms grow in the open air. The scenery is fascinat- 
ing: even when walking in the interior of the islands 
one suddenly obtains a glimpse of the surrounding sea. 
Jersey is the largest of the islands. Its port is Saint- 
Hélier, the capital, situated on the Bay of Saint-Aubin, 
which Queen Victoria compared to the Bay of Naples. 
Elizabeth Castle, the building of which was begun in 
the sixteenth century, was once occupied by Charles IT. 
Here Lord Clarendon wrote his History of the Rebellion. 
Near by is the hermitage where St Hélier lived in the 
sixth century. The house which Victor Hugo inhabited 
_ from 1852 to 1855, and where he wrote Les Chdtiments 
and part of Les Contemplations, is to be seen. When 
- Queen Victoria visited Paris Victor Hugo violently pro- 
tested, and, as a result, was expelled from the island. 
He then took refuge in Guernsey, where he lived in exile 
until 1870. 

Other places in the island which should be observed 
include the church of Saint-Brelade, built at the water’s 
edge, and dedicated in 1111. The little Chapelle-és- 
Pécheurs is curiously constructed of stone and mortar 
mixed with sea-sand. On the other side of the island 
is Mont-Orgueil, a massive fortress erected on a rock 
which has withstood many fierce assaults. The church 
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of Grouville, the tower of La Hougue-Bie, the caves of 


Plémont, and the lighthouse of La Corbiére should cer- | 
tainly be visited. | 

Guernsey is about half the size of Jersey, and pre- 
serves the Norman culture better than Jersey. The 
boats from England call at Saint-Pierre-Port (St Peter 
Port). The town is full of antiquarian interest. Its’ 
parish church is of Gothic construction. Here is the 
Cornet Castle, dating probably from the thirteenth cen- | 
tury. It held out for nine years against the Long Par- | 
liament, but was taken in 1651. Above all, however, 
there is Hauteville House, in which Hugo lived until 
after the fall of the Second Empire, and where he wrote | 
Les Misérables and much of the Légende des Siécles. 
This house has recently been presented to the French | 
authorities, and is to be kept exactly in the state in| 
which it was in 1870. All round the island are beauti- 
ful bays and coves. Many of them have their little: 
place in history. 

Sark, with great natural charms, is a tiny island 
with a single village, whose origin is an abbey founded 
in the sixth century by the Bishop of Dol. Alderney 
(Aurigny) is the most northerly island, with a bracing: 
air. Much farther to the south are the Chausey Islands, , 
opposite Granville. They belong to the French. The: 
chief island has a few inhabitants, but it has not been 
developed. Nevertheless it is one of the most beautiful | 
of all these islands off the Normandy coast. 

Granville is the chief seaside resort of the Cotentin.. 
It is situated to the north of the Bay of Mont-Saint-. 
Michel, on a promontory. In the fifteenth century a: 
fort was built on the rock, and the ground was cut away 
further 'to isolate it. The Tranchée aux Anglais is the 
name still given to the lower ground. Granville to-day 
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has a casino and excellent hotels, and is much fre- 
quented in the summer, especially by Parisians. Many 
of its inhabitants, however, are still engaged in fishing. 
The town is divided into two parts—the Ville Haute 
and the Ville Basse. The latter is round the port, ~ 
which consists of three docks, from which fishermen de- 
part for Newfoundland. Then come the Tranchée aux 
Anglais and the plage at the foot of the rock. The tides, 
especially at the equinox, are said to be the highest in 
Europe, on account of the meeting of two great currents 
from the Brittany coast and the Normandy coast. The 
Ville Haute is entered by the old fortified Grande Porte. 
The church of Notre-Dame is built of granite on the 
summit of the rock. From the heights can be seen 
Mont-Saint-Michel. To the south is Saint-Pair, an 
ancient village founded in the sixth century, which has 
now become a summier resort. It has a fine beach, and 
the surroundings are beautiful. To the north are Bré- 
ville, Lingreville, and other tiny but interesting places. 

About twelve miles inland—though it is better ap- 
proached from Coutances—is Hambye, in the valley of 
the Sienne, where are the picturesque remains of the 
abbey that was founded in 1015, and rebuilt at various 
periods. What remains belongs to the early Gothic 
period. The church, with its vast choir and chapels, 
offers interesting architectural details. Hambye was 
the city of an important barony, one of the first barons 
accompanying the Conqueror to England. 

A few miles away is Villedieu-les-Poéles, in the plea- 
sant valley of the Sienne. The town was built round a 
commanderie of the Templars, who established them- 
selves here inthetwelfthcentury. Turning in the direc- 
tion of Vire, we reach Saint-Sever, where was the abbey 
built by the monk after whom it was named as early as 
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the sixth century. It was rebuilt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but, except for the church, was afterward burned 
down. The Forest of Saint-Sever is to be ranked among 
the most fascinating forests of Normandy. It would be 
’ difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that of the 
country in this southern part of the Cotentin with the 
wild country of the northern portion of the peninsula. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE AVRANCHIN: THE MIRACLE OF 
THE MOUNT 


Mortain—Avranches—View over the Bay—The Sands 

—Genéts—Pontorson—Mont-Saint-Michel—Its Legend 

—Its History—Its Commercialization—Its Magnificence. 
AND now we come to the crowning glory of Normandy, 
the Marvel of the Occident, the Eighth Wonder of the 
World—Mont-Saint-Michel, standing up out of the sea, 
and crowned by a prodigious abbey. To all who have 
ever approached this monument, which is to France, as 
Victor Hugo has said, what the Pyramids are to Egypt, 
its grandeur is unforgettable. It stands in the bay, 
which is dominated by Avranches, and into which flow 
the two larger rivers, the Sée and the Sélune. That it is 
part of Normandy cannot seriously be doubted, though, 
for geographical convenience, it is sometimes included 
in Brittany. The frontier between the two provinces 
is the little river Couesnon, which flows into the bay to 
the west of the Mount. The surrounding country is 
called the Avranchin. It has few towns of any real im- 
portance, but it is exceedingly beautiful, especially in 
the direction of Mortain, where the woods and rocks 
make an alluring picture. 

The chief fief of the Avranchin, from the earliest days 
of the duchy, was that of Mortain. This was the apan- 
age of Robert, brother of the Conqueror. Afterward it 
went to the English King Stephen. Then, during the 
Hundred Years War, it went to the house of Evreux, © 
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and its castle was used against the French kings. To 
Mortain Charles le Mauvais added Valognes, Coutances, 
and Carentan. The domain was later broken up. Mor- 
tain went to the Dukes of Montpensier, and so to the 
Grande Mademoiselle, and then to the Orléans family. 
Mortain lies in the south-east of the region of the 
Avranchin. Fifteen miles to the north is Vire, in the 
Bocage, and about the same distance to the east is 
Domfront. Perhaps it is from Domfront that Mortain 
can best be reached. The massif which runs between 
Andaine and Mortain rises steeply, and from it a num- 
ber of rivers flow. The river Cance, below the town, 
digs a deep valley; and the granite rocks, the cascades, 
the pine-trees, and the verdant meadows make the © 
environs of Mortain extremely picturesque. These cas- 
cades have been described by many writers. They 
dash furiously from one height to another, rebounding 
from the rocky ledges till they reach a placid plain of 
meadow-land. The rugged crags between the trees are 
like the gigantic ruins of an old castle. Mortain has 
had its castle, though little is left but a tower in the 
garden of theSub-Prefecture. It was, in its day, among 
the most important: its situation near the borders of 
Normandy made it the object of fierce strife. It was 
built before William the Conqueror went to England. 
Indeed, the men of Mortain took sides against William, 
and it was for that reason that, after the battle of Val- 
es-Dunes, it was confiscated by Robert. It is recorded 
that the castle changed hands more than a score of 
times during the Wars of the Ligue. From this plat- 
form the valley of the Cance was commanded, and 
stretching out toward the Pays d’Alengon was the diffi- 
cult country sometimes known as the Suisse Normande. 
In Mortain is the Gothic church of Saint-Evroult, made 
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of redstone. It was founded about 1085, though much 
of it belongs to a later period. The tower, with narrow 
windows, is usually attributed to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. So are its choir-stalls, which are especially fine. 
The church possesses a coffer of wood covered with 
copper, which was given to it by Count Robert, with 
the relics of the saint, who was greatly venerated in 
the district. There is the chapel of Saint-Michel, built 
on one of the crags. Here hermit succeeded hermit for 
centuries. From this height can be seen, on clear days, 
Avranches and Mont-Saint-Michel; and on the other 
side the Forét de Mortain and the Lande Pourrie. 

In the suburb of Neubourg, built on the slope of the 
mountain, house above house, is a church which ap- 
parently, judging by its style, was originally built be-. 
fore the Normans came. Then there was the Abbaye 
Blanche, founded about 1105. It doubtless took its 
name from the white collars worn by the nuns. The 
abbey has been destroyed, with the exception of a 
portion of the church, which has pillars, admirably 
sculptured, of the twelfth century. Perhaps part of 
the cloisters also is of the twelfth century. There are 
modern buildings, which served until recently as a 
seminary. All round are beautiful gardens. 

Between Mortain and Avranches there are good 
roads which enable one to see the southern part of the 
Avranchin. They are all interesting, but perhaps the 
best of them, though the longest, runs down to Saint- 
Jean-le-Corail, where there is a menhir now used as a 
bridge over a little stream, and then across the valley 
of the Sélune. In the village of Notre-Dame-du-Tou- 
chet is a square-towered church, with a handsome win- 
dow, on which is painted the Tree of Jesse, and some 
fine sculpture. Ten miles farther on is the village of 
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Les Biards, said to have been formerly a town of con- 
siderable size which fell under the curse of a hermit. 
It had a chdteau in the Middle Ages, the site of which 
can still be seen. Then comes the Abbaye de Mont- 
morel, which was prosperous until, during the Hundred 
Years War, it fell into the hands of the English, from 
whom it was retaken by Duguesclin. Its ruins are 
covered with ivy; the house of the abbot (rebuilt in 
the seventeenth century) is used as a farm. 

Poilley stands in a fertile country. In its Gothic 
church are relics from the Abbaye de Montmorel. At 
Ducey, on the Sélune, is one of the castles to which 
Montgomery fled after the tournament in which he 
killed Henri II. It became a centre of Calvinism. The 
building shows a curious mixture of styles. Close to: 
Avranches is Saint-Quentin, with its Romanesque 
church, which was pillaged by the Calvinists of Ducey. 

We can take the more northerly road, which runs 
through flatter country by Fontenay and by Martigny, 
whose church was beautifully adorned during the Re- 
naissance. At several points the road makes interesting 
détours, and along them are villages with old churches 
or chateaux. On the main road is La Chapelle-Urée, so 
called because the forest around was burned (urée); 
the chapel, however, was miraculously preserved. 

Avranches! It is sometimes nicknamed Avranches- 
la-Pimpante (‘‘the Spruce’’). It stands on a verdant 
hill. The railway-station, however, is at the foot of 
the hill, and one comes out upon a country road with 
a succession of delightful inns. The ascent to the 
Ville des Camélias—as Avranches is also called—by 
the main road is not too steep, but if one takes a little 
footpath to the right the climb will test the powers of 
the youngest and healthiest traveller. One is obliged 
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to take tight hold of the rail in places, and to rest fre- 
quently on the benches which are provided. Yet the 
inhabitants of Avranches have accustomed themselves 
to the journey, and you will see them, old and young, 
going up and down the hill with apparent ease. It is 
worth while making the ascent for the sake of the 
splendid view at the foot of the rock. The silvery Sée 
meanders among meadows fringed by silvery willows, 
meadows which are of a greener green because of the 
salt of the sea, on which graze innumerable sheep, and 
over which fly wild geese whose flesh makes poor eating, 
but whose feathers are used to fill the great soft beds 
which are the pride of provincial homes. 

I know few towns so charming and so restful as 
Avranches. It is at the base of the Cotentin peninsula. 
The place is old. Charlemagne is said to have visited 
it. There was a bishop here in the sixth century. It 
was from Avranches that St Aubert gave orders to 
build, on the flank of Mont-Saint-Michel, the humble 
oratory which was destined to become the most power- 
ful and celebrated abbey in the world. The Bishops 
of Avranches have gone. Since the Revolution their 
mansion, surrounded by gardens, has been occupied by 
lawyers. 

It has many historical associations. In the days of 
the duchy a school was opened by Lanfranc, and 
became an intellectual centre. Henry I of England 
held a Court here, and strengthened the fortifications. 
Henry II did penance for the murder of Thomas a 
Becket in Avranches, and the place is marked by a 
flat stone in the gardens of the Tribunal near the site 
of the old cathedral. There, in the presence of the 
legates of the Pope, he was obliged to submit to public 
chastisement. The inscription tells that on this stone, 
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at the door of the cathedral of Avranches, after the 
murder of Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Henry II, King of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy, received, on his knees, from the legates of 
the Pope, the apostolic absolution on Sunday, May 22, 
1172. He agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope, to proceed to the Holy Land to wage war 
against the infidels, to equip soldiers for service in _ 
Palestine, to restore to Canterbury all confiscated | 
Church property, and to rescue Spain from the heathen - 
if so required. This cathedral disappeared after the | 
Revolution, but for centuries it was one of the most | 
famous in France. The chdteau of Avranches too is | 
demolished. It was neglected, and about fifty years | 
ago the donjon collapsed. The ramparts have been 
built over. In the religious wars this castle was placed 
at the service of the Catholic cause. The wars were | 
particularly violent in Avranches and in the vicinity. | 
The castle resisted the triumphant Henri IV for many 
months before it was finally bombarded and shattered 
by the Duc de Montpensier in 1590. 

Moreover, Avranches saw, in 1639, the terrible Jac- 
querie—the revolt of the Nu-pieds. Armed peasants 
were in rebellion against the gabelle—the salt tax—_ 
and, under the leadership of Jean Nu-pieds and the 
priest Morel, they fought furiously against the regular 
troops under Maréchal de Gassion. They refused to: 
surrender, until only ten of them were left. Then. 
Gassion offered to spare the lives of those who would | 
volunteer to hang the others. Only one of them agreed | 
to purchase his life on these terms. 

In the library of the Hétel de Ville are manuscripts 
of the twelfth century and many valuable books. There: 
is here the treatise of Abélard, Sic et Non. There is an 
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excellent promenoir by the Hétel de Ville. The church 
of Saint-Gervais is a modern copy of an old church; 
in it are preserved relics of Bishop St Aubert, brought 
from Mont-Saint-Michel. The church of Saint-Satur- 
nin is also new, though it possesses a bas-relief of the 
fourteenth century. But, above all, there is the church 
of Notre-Dame-des-Champs, a handsome granite struc- 
ture of recent date, in the style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The town is noted for its nursery gardens, and 
it is therefore fitting that it should have a Jardin des 
Plantes which, in the French provinces, is unsurpassed. 
In it are superb trees and flower-beds planted in 
excellent taste. Nobody who contemplates a visit to 
Mont-Saint-Michel should fail to go first to the terrace 
of the Jardin des Plantes, which is over three hundred 
feet above the bay, and commands the whole coast of 
Brittany to Cancale. There is unrolled an enchanting 
panorama of fertile plains and immense sands, which 
at low tide are uncovered across the whole breadth of 
this part of the bay. At high tide the bay is filled with 
a turbulent sea, out of which rises the bare rock of 
Tombelaine, and the amazing silhouette of Mont-Saint- 
Michel, whose spire breaks the azure sky. It is, in my 
opinion, the most unforgettable view in France. It 
has been described by Mrs Macquoid, whom I cannot 
do better than quote in this connexion: 


On the right is the extensive vailey of the Sée, the 
bright river, winding and twisting in and out.among the 
trees that border it closely ; the sides of the valley are 
chiefly wooded, but here and there are clearings of corn- 
land and meadow, and beyond is the sea with a distant 
line of coast; to the left is the valley of the Sélune, 
which takes a straighter course through a rich extent 
of hilly wooded country that melts finally into the blue 
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hills of Brittany. But it is the centre of the picture 
that fixes attention—the Bay of Mont-Saint-Michel; the 
right bank of the Sée stretches out, making a dark line 
between the glittering treacherous sand and the almost 
empty mouth of the river, with its curves and stretches 
of wet and dry land; and rising from the brilliant line 
of light on the gréves is the fortress-convent, as weird 
and phantom-like as ever in its distant mistiness. Be- 
yond it, on the right, nearer to the coast, is the dark 
crouching rock of Tombelaine, and far behind this is a 
faint line of coast. 


From Avranches there are good motor-car runs: to 
Sourdeval, a little industrial town near the Bocage, by | 
the valley of the Sée, fresh and sweet; to Villedieu, in 
the Cotentin, by La Lande-d’Airon, a flourishing town | 
in the twelfth century; to La Haye-Pesnel, on the 
Cotentin border, where the Normans entrenched them- 
selves at the beginning of the invasion; to Saint- James, 
on the Normandy March, a town built ona height, with 
water on three sides, which served the Romans, the 
Normans, and the French as a fortress—a typical town 
of the Breton frontier, along which were everywhere | 
strongholds, whose ruins, generally placed high, are 
tattered leaves of history; and by the coast northward 
to Granville, and round the bay to Mont-Saint- Michel. 

This littoral is unique in Normandy. Sand and sand 
everywhere, but scarcely a good beach. The tide flows 
out of the bay, leaving an enormous expanse of some- 
what muddy sea-bottom. One can walk for miles and 
miles over the uncovered sands—though there is no | 
little danger incurred in attempting to traverse this 
uncertain territory. The sand, which is cut by arms | 
of water, is moving and treacherous in places, and 
whirls curiously (the tangues) as it is sucked down by 
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subterranean streams. Moreover, the tide flows in with 
exceptional swiftness, and the unwary traveller may be 
surrounded by racing currents. Terrible are the tales 
told in this region of the accidents that have happened 
even to those who are best acquainted with the vagaries 
of the sands and of the tides. 

On the northern side of the bay is the village of 
Genéts. It is almost opposite Mont-Saint-Michel, and 
from it, at low tide, start horse-drawn carts on high 
wheels, which take passengers across the sands to the 
Mount, four miles away. These carts are of a primitive 
kind, and the passengers are huddled uncomfortably in 
them. But there is a fascination in thus going to the 
island, and the small risk adds to the romance. The 
vehicles proceed slowly and cautiously, and a guide 
with a long pole marches in front to test the condition 
of the sands. 

Inhabitants have told me of a guide who used to take 
parties on foot to the Mount, and who invariably, at a 
given spot where the sands were not sure, and where 
the travellers began to sink to the ankles, wildly threw 
off his coat and boots and rushed to the rescue, carrying 
the men and women on his back to a place of safety. 
As may be imagined, those who experienced this little 
emotion were grateful to him for his promptness and 
courage, and rewarded him accordingly. I am told that 
he accumulated a handsome little fortune. ‘ 

Genéts is indeed a strange seaside town. Here is a 
seashore without a sea, for the sea retreats eight or nine 
miles, leaving a great desert. It is, too, historically 
interesting. In the eighth century it had some import- 
ance; in the ninth it was destroyed by Norman pirates; 
in the tenth it was rebuilt by the dukes, and was given 
to the monks of Mont-Saint-Michel. St Louis there 
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established a fair and a hospital. It was a port witha 
thriving trade. But it was eventually reduced to its 
present condition by the Hundred Years War and the 
Wars of Religion, and probably by changes in the tides. 
In its church are the pillars which were made by Robert 
de Torigny, one of the abbots of the Mount. 

Along this part of the coast are many old relics. At 
Saint-Léonard is a priory now used as a barn, and a 
church of the twelfth century. The church of Dragey 
is also Romanesque in origin. At Brion is a manoir 
built by the abbots. At Saint-Jean-le-Thomas was a 
castle which was destroyed by Philippe-Auguste. The 
village, which has been called the Petit Nice de la © 
Manche, is one of the most delightful places with which 
I am acquainted. It is sheltered by a high cliff, and its 
climate is exceedingly mild. From the heights behind 
it the Mount and the Brittany coast are picked out 
plainly. Unfortunately, as in most of the villages here- 
abouts, sea-bathing is impossible. 

Beyond begin the cliffs, which are precipitous. After 
Champeaux, where was a Roman camp, and, in the 
Middle Ages, a chdteau, comes Carolles, built on a rock. 
Promontories called the Roche de Gargantua and the 
Pignon Butor stretch out tosea. At their foot is a little 
bathing-station among the rocks and the creeks. Still 
farther are the dunes and the marshlands of Bouillon, 
whose melancholy aspect is in strange contrast with 
the beautiful landscape on either side. Then there is 
Jullouville, with its pines and its lake; and so we reach 
Saint-Pair, the ville des saints, where are the remains of 
fifth- and sixth-century bishops. And so to the old 
corsair city of Granville, the rival of Saint-Malo, its 
Breton sister. 

A little slow country train, which puffs painfully over 
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the cliffs, winds its way among the trees and along 
the roads, connects Granville with Avranches. From 
Avranches one can, if one chooses, take another train 
to Pontorson, from which starts the train which runs 
along the dike that has been built to Mont-Saint- 
Michel. This causeway, which joins the famous rock 
to the mainland, was built in 1880, and since then the 
journey to Mont-Saint-Michel has been simplified. It 
is now unattended with the difficulties and the possible 
dangers of the journey by the gréves. ‘ The roads for the 
motorist are fairly good. Here the land is almost on 
the level of the sea, and by the Couesnon are vast tracts 
of wet fields—herbus or prés salés. They make good 
feeding-ground for sheep and cattle, these slightly 
salted meadows. They are formed by the action of the 
sea, which eats into the cliffs and carries the slime 
always in the same direction—sand, shells, animal and 
vegetable débris making a sort of humus on which later 
appears the criste marine, and afterward grass. 

Few people stay at Pontorson, on the borders of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, of which the Couesnon consti- 
tutes the frontier. It is regarded merely as the start- 
ing-point for Mont-Saint-Michel. Yet in the old days 
it had an importance of itsown. It hadacastle, which 
was built by Robert le Magnifique. Duguesclin was 
afterward its governor. Here he joined forces with 
Olivier de Clisson. Here he fought, in single combat, 
the English officer who had defied him. Here, during 
his absence, his sister defended the castle, which was 
attacked by the English. Montgomery made the castle 
one of his strongholds in the Wars of Religion. 

It will be remembered that in the Bayeux Tapestry 
Harold is depicted as saving some of the soldiers of 
William the Conqueror from the quicksands in the 
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mouth of the,Couesnon. The picture, in its naiveté, is 
amusing: Harold carries one man on his left shoulder, 
and, with the right hand, drags another safe to shore. 
It is said that the church of Pontorson was built in 
commemoration of this incident. 

It is difficult to speak of Mont-Saint-Michel without 
falling into lyricism. There is what was once a mere 
rock, almost inaccessible, to which have been carried 
the great stones for the building of the solid ramparts 
and the incomparable abbey that rises stage by stage 
on its summit. It produces on the visitor who ap- 
proaches it an effect of majesty that can scarcely be 
equalled in the whole world. It is an advance post of 
the land in the midst of the sea. In its invulnerable 
granite armour it has defied twelve centuries. Attacks 
of time and the fury of men have been unable to over- 
come its invincible strength. It has resisted tempests 
and has been impregnable in wars. Waves and cannon 
have beaten in vain upon it. 

In the course of the ages how many millions of men 
have visited the Mount and regarded with awe the 
great Abbaye rising story above story, and ending ina 
slender spire? It would seem, with its spacious cellars, 
its Salle des Chevaliers, its refectory, its cloisters, its 
church, to have been chiselled out of the solid stone. 
With all its force it is a miracle of grace. With all its 
audacity it possesses faultless proportions. It would 
be impossible to suggest any improvement from the 
point of view of strength or of taste in the old edifice, 
which has been celebrated from the eighth century 
by ecclesiastics and warriors, by poets and painters. 
It is still, in spite of modern commercialism, which tends 
to disfigure it, a pure jewel in granite between sea and 
sky. Its steep street, with pointed gables, with over- 
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hanging facades of ancient houses amid gardens, its 
courts, its arches, its winding stairways, its platforms, 
its bridges, its gateways, its immense walls, make it still 
a city of the Middle Ages, ready to defend itself against 
everything except the invasion of vulgarity of our day. 
Gone are its monk-soldiers, its priests in chain armour; 
but it is not only easy to picture them parading round 
the ramparts, it is hard not to imagine them any longer 
in possession of their abbey-fortress. One thinks, too, 
of the prisoners who were enclosed .in the dungeons as 
one looks upon the great wheel in which they were 
placed as in a squirrel-cage, to turn it and to bring 
great loads from the basement to the upper floors. 

Sometimes the sea retires for an apparently immea- 
surable distance, leaving the Mount high and dry in 
the waste of sands. Sometimes the sea encircles it com- 
pletely, and even rises in its single street. Certainly it 
should be seen at high tide from a boat, with the setting 
sun illuminating it with the strange flames in which the 
Archangel Michael might have clothed himself; or under 
the full moon shining on its grey stones and silvering 
sea and spire. 

Legends abound about Mont-Saint-Michel. I will 
not pretend to distinguish between tradition and his- 
tory. The chronicles relate that there was, in remote 
ages, a vast forest known as the Forét de Scissy in the 
bay, stretching to the Mount itself, which was then 
known as Mont Tombe; that to this rock St Aubert 
retired to live the life of a hermit; that the Archangel 
Michael appeared to him and ordered him to found a 
chapel on the summit; that, distrusting the vision as 
an invention of Satan, St Aubert remained idle; that 
the Archangel reappeared and pressed his finger on 
the saintly bishop’s skull, making an indentation that 
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remained there. for ever; that, convinced by this sign, 
Aubert called workers from Avranches to the Mount, 
and discovered, as announced by Michael, a bull tied 
to a tree where was to be the site of the edifice; that 
an enormous rock baffled the efforts of the workmen, 
and that Aubert thereupon went into the forest and 
found a child, who touched with his foot the rock, which 
immediately rolled to the bottom of the precipice; that 
the saint then struck the rock with his crozier, where- 
upon a stream with healing powers gushed forth; that 
Aubert besought an Italian monastery for relics of 
Michael; that during his absence the sea swallowed up 
the forest and the surrounding villages, leaving the 
Mount isolated, washed by the ebb and flow of the sea. 
If proof of this is needed, can it not be found in the 
skull of St Aubert, carefully preserved in the church of 
Saint-Gervais at Avranches? In it is the indentation 
made by the finger of the Archangel. 

The Mount was regarded as under the special pro- 
tection of St Michael, and there great miracles which 
were accomplished drew pilgrims in constant procession. 
Among these pilgrims was the Neustrian King Childe- 
bert II, and Charlemagne himself visited the place. 
When the Normans came the peasants of the district 
fled to the Mount and built the village at the foot of the 
rock. Rollo, the Norman duke, was baptized, and pro- 
tected the monastery. William of the Long Sword en- 
dowed the abbey with large estates. It flourished for 
some years, and was then burned to the ground, with 
the exception of the cell containing the remains of St 
Aubert. It was in the time of Abbot Hildebert II that 
was framed the bold project of erecting on the highest 
point of the rock the extraordinary building that we see 
to-day. 
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Throughout the eleventh century the work went on, 
but at the beginning of the twelfth there were disasters: 
part of the abbey fell in, and there was a devastating 
fire. Undaunted, the monks repaired the damage, and 
in 1135 the abbey was completed. Innumerable stories 
could be related of these years, but the golden era of 
the abbey was from 1154 to 1186, when Robert de 
Torigny reigned over the monastery; he was a lover of 
letters and of the sciences, and the fame of Mont-Saint- 
Michel was prodigious. He constructed new buildings, 
and especially the porch, flanked by two towers. The 
Mount was besieged by the Bretons under Guy de 
Touars in 1203. They were unable to take the place, 
but they set fire to the houses, and the flames from the 
burning houses destroyed some of the abbey buildings. 
Then it was that Abbot Jourdain, helped by King 
Philippe-Auguste, began to build that part of the abbey 
known to-day as La Merveille. 

By 1212 the lower story, comprising the Cellier and 
the Aumonerie, had been built, and the successors of 
Jourdain—namely, Raoul des Iles and Thomas des 
Chambres—continued the work, constructing the Salle 
des Hotes and the Salle des Chevaliers. The exquisite 
cloister was finished by Raoul de Villedieu in 1228. It 
took only twenty-five years to complete the Merveille. 

The fortifications came later. Hitherto the monas- 
tery had been magnificent, but no special military ad- 
vantage had been taken of its unique position. It was 
in 1236, at the beginning of the war which was to last 
for generations, that Richard Tustin began the fortifi- 
cations of the little island. For this purpose he received 
a handsome gift from Louis 1X on his return from the 
Crusades; he built the northern tower on the ramparts, 
and the Belle Chaise, containing the Salle des Gardes, 
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and greatly strengthened the outer defences. Later 
abbots repaired damage that had been done by light- 
ning, and, in the reign of Philippe le Bel, Mont-Saint- 
Michel was classed as a fortress, and received a garrison 
for its protection. The abbot had the title of captain. 

It is a remarkable fact that, during the Hundred 
Years War, the English could never take possession of 
the Mount. They tried on several occasions, but were 
always repulsed. Bertrand Duguesclin brought his 
wife, Tiphaine, to a house which he had built for her on 
the Mount. Pierre le Roi made additions to the abbey 
—the Tour Perrine and the Chatelet—and restored the 
fortress-monastery, which became more and more 
powerful. The monks even coined their own money. 
As an illustration of the strength of the strategic posi- 
tion, it may be mentioned that, on one occasion, when 
only nine hundred men were on the Mount, the English 
attacked fiercely with troops numbering eight thou- 
sand. The combat was fierce, but the defenders, led by 
the vigorous Louis d’Estouteville, routed the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the Hundred Years War strained the 
resources of the abbey; and Cardinal Guillaume 
d’Estouteville, brother of the Governor, obtained in- 
dulgences from the Pope for those who devoted their 
goods to the service of the abbey. Pilgrims came with | 
munificent gifts; the church was rebuilt; and from this 
period dates the crypt of the Gros Piliers. 

Louis XI, in 1469, made a pilgrimage to the abbey, 
and there he instituted the Order of St Michael. 

With restorations and improvements the abbey con- 
tinued to grow, though its later abbots appear to have 
been self-seeking men. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Huguenots attacked the abbey by stratagem, 
but were massacred by the monks. They had captured | 
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a monk, and had induced him to betray the garrison. 
He agreed to take them up by the great wheel which 
was used to hoist provisions. But he cunningly gave 
notice to the Governor of the intention’of the attackers, 
and as each Huguenot was introduced into the building 
he was quietly killed. When the Huguenots discovered 
what was happening they took to flight, but most of them 
were shot as they endeavoured to escape over the sands. 

The Mount has also served as a prison since. There 
was, in the eighteenth century, a cage of wood and iron 
in which prisoners were confined. Among them was 
Dubourg, who had written libellous pamphlets against 
the French Court. During the Reign of Terror the 
Revolutionaries sent hundreds of priests to the dun- 
geons of the Mount. In the nineteenth century the 
abbey was still used asagaol. In 1863 an attempt was 
made to re-establish the monks, but after the Franco- 
Prussian War the Government took possession of the 
building to preserve it as an historical monument. It 
has been more or less judiciously restored under the 
direction of M. Corroyer. 

There are many people who, perhaps rightly, regret 
that a dike has been built which renders access to the 
Mount easy. The dike is ugly, and disfigures the little 
island. On it runs a railway-line, and innumerable 
motor-cars range themselves under the formidable walls 
of the Mount. Moreover, the flood of tourists has com- 
mercialized the island, and as the visitor walks along 
the single street he is assailed on both sides by shop- 
keepers who are anxious to sell souvenirs. One is for- 
cibly reminded of an Oriental bazaar. All kinds of 
tawdry articles are exhibited, without interruption, 
from the lower end of the street to the abbey itself. 
Touts for the restaurants and cafés molest one, especially 
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on the ramparts. Moreover, the most incongruous 
buildings. have been run up. They are blemishes 
on the island. It is extraordinary that such abuses 
have been permitted, and I am disposed to agree with 
those who claim that, if the administration had devoted 
a small part of what it has spent on futile restorations 
to acquiring the whole of the Mount for the State, the 
parapets and street would not have been so disgrace- 
fully encumbered as they now are. 

A project has been recently put forward by which 
the bare Tombelaine—the rock near the Mount—would | 
be converted into a modern seaside resort, with jazz 
and chemin de fer as the chief attractions. Tombelaine 
too has historical associations. Upon it, in earlier cen- 
turies, there stood a chapel which subsequently grew . 
into a priory. Then a fort was constructed, which was 
taken by the English, and it was from Tombelaine that 
they attacked Mont-Saint-Michel. Now all these build- 
ings have been destroyed, and it is to be hoped that they 
will not be replaced by hotels and casinos. The Mount 
itself has escaped the worst form of desecration, but 
nevertheless one regretfully notes the encroaching com- 
mercialism. 

Once upon a time there was a simple restaurant- 
keeper, known as Mére Poulard, who made excellent 
omelets for visitors. Now you will find the name of 
Poulard on signs all along the street. 

It. is perhaps a pity that there is no means of access 
to the northern side of the Mount, which is covered 
by a charming oak-wood. This part, belonging to the 
State, is barred to the public. It is possible, however, 
to obtain.a glimpse of it from the boats which make the 
circuit of the little island. 

We enter the town by the Porte de l’Avancée, and, 
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glancing at the English cannon (Les Michelettes), we 
reach the Porte du Roi, with the remains of the port- 
cullis. There is an interesting little parish church, and 
the house built by Duguesclin. There are various towers 
and terraces, from which there are extensive views. 
The abbey itself is usually visited by groups of persons 
under the direction of an official guide. These guides 
do their work admirably, but one would nevertheless 
prefer to inspect the salles without being hurried. 
The Chatelet forms the entrance to the abbey: it is 
of the fifteenth century. Then there is a dark stair- 
way which leads to the Gothic Belle Chaise, on the left 
of which is the Tour Perrine. Another stairway ter- 
minates on the Terrace of Beauregard or Saut-Gautier. 
The first name suggests the fine panorama of the Nor- 
mandy and Brittany coasts; the second recalls the 
legend of the young sculptor who, discontented with 
his work, threw himself from this high platform. The 
abbey church had its entrance here. It is composed in 
a mixture of styles, but the effect is remarkable. The 
Flamboyant choir is wonderfully light. The nave and 
the transepts are Romanesque. The opening which 
was made by a fire in 1776 has been closed by a Greek 
front. We climb the delicately carved Escalier de Den- 
telle. The cloisters are shown, with their double rows 
of little columns under a beautifully groined vault. 
There are delicate carvings of foliage and flowers. 
Then we pass into the refectory, a great vaulted hall 
with high Gothic windows. We are taken to the Salle 
des Hétes and to the Salle des Chevaliers. The latter 
is the most renowned of the halls in the abbey: it has 
three splendid naves, with well-wrought columns; in it 
are two large fireplaces. The promenoir and the prison 
cells and the Aumonerie may be visited. Inthe Crypte . 
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des Gros Piliers we marvel at the massive piers, which 
support the weight of the whole church above. 

M. Herriot has complained of the addition of the 
needle-like spire, with the golden statue of St Michael 
by Frémiet, which has, he thinks, destroyed the primi- 
tive silhouette. It is possible that he is right; but most 
people find the spire pleasing enough. It is easy to be 
critical of details, but it is rather the ensemble that 
should concern us, and that ensemble is without parallel. 
One can forget the modern red-brick, barrack-like 
building and the Oriental bazaar and the unhappy re- 
storations when one surveys that granite pile rising 
from the sea or from the sands, and recalls, with some- 
thing like awe, the twelve centuries that have gone since 
its making and the architectural genius displayed by 
generations of men. My last vision of it was as the tide 
came up. All that space between Granville and Can- 
cale was an immense semicircular beach, lined by green 
coast; and then suddenly the waters rushed in, cur- 
rent colliding with current; there was a confused noise, 
which swelled into a thunderous roar; and the sea, with 
an irresistible effort, pushed back the river, and poured 
up the street of the Mount, and broke into waves on the 
greyish walls, and then spread out calmly over the 
whole bay; and there, in the midst of the bay, was this 
granite rock, crowned by the imperishable Merveille, 
which has watched in its impregnable dignity the com- 
ing and going of men, and the ebb and flow of the sea, 
for a period that we whose lives cover a little span of 
years can scarcely conceive—there it stood above the 
welter of wars and the wash of the waves. 
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